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His Equation--MAN 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE COMMON MAN had little means of assessing 
the genius who died the other day for we were told that 
only 12 men in the world could understand the theory of 


relativity and most of us were 
satisfied to let it go at that. 


Yet when Einstein passed 
on at 76 all mankind moumed 


We were told by other scientists 
that a figure of grandeur had 
lived among 
us, a man 
who __ stood 
with  Archi- 
medes, Euc-: 
lid, Newton, 
the grandest 
of all scien- | 
tific minds, 
and we ac- — 
cepted that. 3 
Furthermore, we — bat 


the frail little professor whose 


white hair fringed his face like, 


an aureole and whose luminous 
eyes were those of a saint, that 
he had something to do with 
atomic energy. His cryptic for- 
mula E equals mc2 “written on 
the back of an envelope,” as the 
obituaries had it, forecast the 
secret buried within the atom. 


If you visit FDR’s home at 
Hyde Park you will see that he 


warned President Roosevelt in 
1939 the Nazis were working 
on atomic energy and that it 
would be well if the non-Nazi 
world got the jump on their en- 
emy. Incidentally, in this letter 
he mentioned the work of “Joliot 
of Paris” (Joliot-Curie) as pre- 
eminent in the field. As a scien- 
tist with the God-given daring to 
look a fact in the face.as Huxley 
once said, he did not allow the 
fact that Joliot is a Communist 
to close his mind or even to 
tinge it. Despite the cave-man 
ravings of men like the late Rep. 
John Rankin (“He is a Red faker”) 
and the current Sen. McCarthy, 
("He is an enemy of America”) 
and the Admiral James Fife, 
(“He should go back where 
he came from,”) the scientist 
dared to speak out to abhor the 
time of the modern Inquisition. 
For that courage he was de- 
famed by latter-day fascists as 
he was by those of his ‘native 
_ country who danced a war 

dance as the. flames licked his 


Labor Gets 
Rolling for 
$1.25 Minimum 


—See Page 2 


a 


books in front of the Orwa 
House in Berlin. 
* 

ON THE DAY of his, death 
the N. Y. Daily Mirror could 
not contain its venom while the 
bells were tolling. “When he 
permitted his mind to play on 
current affairs, the Mirror pon- 
tificated, “he sometimes wan- 
dered into fields which he could 
not understand and to which he 
responded only emotionally.” 

This was its pigmy reply, in 
dismal after-thought, to his ap- 
peal for the lives of the innocent 
Rosenbergs, to his passionate, 
life-long crusade on behalf of 
social truth and human justice. 
This, I decided as I plowed 
through the reams of obituaries 
in the newspapers, is why he 


acquired sainthood without offi- 
cial benediction. The artswer, I 
feel, is evident: the great scien- 
tist was a great humanist, and 
this came through to ordinary 
mankind. 

He eschewed the notions of a 
personal immortality but if his 
shade wei- around I could see 
a gentle smile on its face at the 
Mirror editorial or the wonder- 
ing Daily News headline which 
reported, after the brief autopsy 
to which he willed his body, 
“His brain looks like everybody’s 
else's.” 

. 

FOR HE REGARDED him- 
self as a mortal man, shying from 
the special honors showered on 
him; this man who walked the 
streets of Princeton in his stock- 
ing hat and turtle-neck sweater 
loved mankind as he loved sci- 


‘ence, the wonders of the uni- 


verse and nothing, he felt, was 
ultimately unknowable. Herein 
he differs from most | western 
scientists today, for he insisted, 


(Continued on Page 11). 


Meet lalks 


ForMostof 
Humanity 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE representatives of 
five-eighths of the human 
race got together in Band- 
ung, Indonesia, and scored 


a resounding triumph for 
the cause of world peace. 


A strategy worked out by the 
Premiers of the two most pop- 
ulous countries of the world, 
Jawaharlal. Nehru of India, and 
Chou En-lai of China, con- 
founded plans to divide and 
disrupt the historic Asia-Africa 
conference. 


The strategy was simple—to 
stress the issues which united 
rather than those which divid- 
ed. Thus, Chou En-lai said Chi- 
na came to Bandung “to seek 
unity and not to quarrel.” This 
succeeded, because division was 
opposed by unity, bellicose talk 
was opposed by peaceful talk, 
and. common groun was 
achieved in opposing the two 
big —e of the billion and a 
half err of Asia and Africa 
—colonialism = racism. 


NOT A Pat at Band- 
ung could deny the power of 
the five-point coexistence pro- 
gram put forward by Nehru and 
which is the basis for existing 
Chinese - Indian and Burmese- 
Chinese treaties. The five prin- 
ciples are: 


1. Mutual respect for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty. 


2. Non-aggression. 


3. Non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs. 


4. Equality and mutual ben- 
efit. 

>. Peaceful coexistence. 

* 

THOSE WHO had planned 
the disruption and division at 
Bandung were caught with their 
plots showing. Thus, a_head- 
line in the N.Y. Times on Tues- 
day, April 19 said: 

“Dehance of Reds and Nehru 
Perils Amity in Bandung.” 

That headline was _  com- 
pounded of the two elements 
that went into ill-fated effort 
to disrupt the conference: 

1. The correspondents for the 
big business press. 

2. The “Voice of America” 
delegates at Bandung from the 
Philippines, South Vietnam, 
Iraq and Pakistan. (The Voice 


of American title was bestow- 


ed on these delegates by the 
U.S. press agency correspond- 
ents.) 

Here's how the plot was sup- 
wag to work. The delegate 
rom South Vietnam made a 
bitter anti-Communist speech. 
Then the delegate from Iraq 
made an even sharper attack 
on “communism and the Jews.” 

But the Times reckoned with- 
out the power and impact of 
the cause of peace in the world 
today. At the very moment 
when they were writing that 
headline a new story came into 
the Times office. It was a story 
reporting that Ceylon‘s' Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 
had asked Chou En-lai if he 
would meet with the Ceylon 
powers, plus the Philippine and 
Thailand governments to dis- 
cuss the settlement of disputed 
Far Eastern issues, including 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Congratulations! 


WE REPORT WITH PRIDE that as a result of the 
devoted activity of our readers, we're winding up the 
subscription phase of our 1955 circulation campaign with 


95 percent of our goal of 11,- 
000 Worker subs realized, and 
90 percent of our 2,500 Daily 
Worker sub goal. 

As we said when we initiated 
the campaign before the New 
Year, this-is just the first’ stage 
of an .all-year-round battle for 
circulation, one which does not 
and cannot depend upon com- 
mercial channels and methods. 
It can and must depend on the 
courage and devotion and po- 
litical awareness of or readers. 


Our objective for the entire 
year, ‘as far as subs are con- 
cerned, is 16,000 for The Work- 
er and 4,500 for the Dailv 
Worker. Campaign experience 
demonstrates without question 
that consistent, purposeful ac- 
tion by the bulk of our readers 
can not only bring this result, 
but top it by a good bit. 

* 

BUT SUBS are only one side 
of the coin. The other, and 
even more important, is the 
bundles. Some. advances were 
made in bundle circulation dur- 
ing the campaign, chiefly in the 
form of subscription bundles. 
But here, too, campaign exper- 
iences revealed that the bun- 
dle method must necessarily be- 
come a major aspect of our Cir- 
culation in the light of the limi- 
tations on freedom today, and 
that it can be greatly expanded. 

What is needed is organiza- 
tion and responsibility in devel- 
oping the distribution appara- 
tus. 

Our goals for bundle circula- 
tion for the year are 12,000 
Workers each weekend, and 
2,000 for the D.W. This is an 
increase of 50 percent over the 
present 1,000 Daily Workers 
distributed through bundles. 


These targets, when taken to- 
gether with the present news- 
stand circulation—and we think 
this, too, can and should be 
upped—would advance our to- 
tal circulation at the end of 
the year about 8,000 Workers 
and 2,000 Daily Workers above 
the beginning of the year. 


It will be the first such ad- 
vance in the past eight years. 
It is a major undertaking, but 
no one can realistically argue 
that it can’t be done, or that it 
is not of major importance that 
it should be done. 


On Page 13 we publish the 
final drive figures, state by state. 
Some areas, notably Illinois, 
having started their campaign 
late, intend to maintain cam- 
paign intensity for the next 
couple of weeks, or until they 
reach their goals. We will con- 
tinue our circulation tablé week- 
ly. But the goals will indi- 
cate the figure we're aiming for 
during the year, instead oft the 
campaign goal, 

° o oO 


A word about our current 
annual drive for $100,000. A 
study made by the newspaper 
trade journal, Editor and Pub- 
lihser, shows that the papers 
get 74 percent of their total in- 
come from advertising. This 
source is not open to us. We 
can depend only on circulation 
and fund drives, the drives mak- 
ing up in part for what we dont 
get in advertising. 

Right now ,we've raised only 
about one-eighth of the $100,- 
000—or $12,500. We need to 
step up the pace of the drive to 


keep our paper going. 


ter 1% ¥ 


t- t-C urie Writes on Atom F 
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Big Labor Push Gets Rolling 
For $1.25 Minimum Wage 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


THE WORKINGCLASS began last week to unlimber some of its strength in the 
fight to win enactment of the $1.25 per hour minimum. First to act in a big way were the 
workers ,in the CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department store tmion, 650 of whom from 


hour. Some of the workers in 


ital on Tuesday for a day 
of letbyieee the plant; she said, average 90 


north, south and west, rolled into 
6 pO 


of lobbying. 

At the Senate labor subcommit- 
tee hearings, where revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
being. discussed, leaders of the 
AFL and CIO, headed by George 
‘Meany and Walter Reuther, pre- 
sented the case for the higher min- 
imum in detail. 

More potent testimony came 
from 3 rank 4nd file women cotton 
textile workers from the South 
who told the Senators what the 
higher minimum can do for work- 
ers trying to raise a family on 
substandard wages. The three 
women workers, members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union, were: 

_ @ Mrs. Noel Penny, of Cord- 
ele, Ga., mother of four boys, 
who averages $1.07 an _ hour, 
43 hours a week, when she works 


a full week. | 
® Mrs. Rosalie Watkins, 


~ 


cents. 
* 


atmosphere hereabout, what has 
been done so far is only the be- 
ginning of what has to be done 
if the $1.25 is to be won. 

The Administration, 


minimum. _ 
And even on the committee, 


ocrat, and labelled a 

labor” by union leaders, is fright- 

fully fearful of the $1.25. His 

main concern seems to be _ that 

~ some manufacturers may be 
especially those in the South. 

As the latest issue of the AFL 

News-Reporter puts it: now is the 


“Time for Action.” 


Charleston, So. Carolina, who, '¢} 00 omer Ba rt its CIO 
phe News, this week called on every 


with her three children is barely | ® Mrs. Vorcil Walters, Hatties- Joea]l union and every member’ 


living” on the $1.25 or $1.30 per — | = 
hour that she makes. Seventy burg, Miss., sole support of three to “write his Congressman and 
, , Senator, particularly those on the 


GEORGE MEANY 


where she is shop chairlady, make 
less than $1.25, and many less than 


(Continued on Page 13) | 


“shocked” by a hike to $1.25-| 


The International Ladies Gar-' 


BUT, if one is to judge by the’ 


iN 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


“e Textile Strikers Hit Pay Cut 
® Auto Bosses Level Drum Fire 


TEXTILE workers struck New 
England textile mills in afNswer 
to Jenendé of cotton-rayon em- 
ployers for ten-cent wage cut. 
The 25,000 members of CIO 
Textile Union voted not only to 
fight pay-cut demand but for 
reinstatement of 6%cent hourly 


cut workers took in 1952. 
* 


AUTO EMPLOYERS kept up 
their public drum-fire against 
UAW’s demands as contract ne- 
gotiations continued with GM, 
Ford and American Motors. 
Claiming to speak for smaller 
companies, American Motors de- 
clared the independents should 


_ not be forced to accept any pat- 


speaking 
through Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell, is death on any increase) 
above a miserable 90 cents an hour 


tern set by the Big Three. GM 
continued its plugging for a five- 
year pact, while Ford tried to 
make it appear that its workers 


| had worked under idyllic condi- 


Sen. Paul Douglas, Illinois Dem- 
“triend of 


| 
! 
, 
' 


tions for the past five years. 
* 


CLAIMS by Administration 
that ‘employment picture is just 
peachy now were punctured by 
Treasury. Department bulletin 
which revealed that unemploy- 
ment compensation trust fund 


Jost $180,000,000 for January, 


| a loss that was- greater than pre- 


; 
’ 


| 


> 
| 
' 


| 


; 
; 


| 


| 


i 


vious January. 
* 

COAL mining crisis was 
bared by Thomas Kennedy, vice 
president of United Mine Work- 
ers, in testimony before Senate 
Labor subcommittee. He dis- 
closed that there are now 200,- 
000 unemployed coal miners 
with nearly 700,000 dependents. 

* 


STRONG words for members 
of Congress who voted them- 
selves $7,500-a-year pay boost 
and then turned down tax cuts 
for working people were con- 
tained in The Political Memo, 
published by AFL Labor’s Lea- 
gue for Political Education. It 
listed 123 Representatives and 
34 Senators who voted on this 
double standard basis, emphasiz- 
ing the Senators whose terms 
expire next vear. 

* 

REVERSAL of action’ by 

President Vincent J. Malone in 


going along with Harry Lunde- 
berg’s cut-rate cargo plan was 
voted by AFL Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers. Lundeberg, president of 
AFL Seafarers International 


- Union, had worked. out agree- © 


ment to cut crew manning scales 
and stretch working hours in 
move to compete with foreign- 
flag vessels. \ 

* 

INJUNCTION was issued 
against 400 conductors and 
brakemen on South Buffalo Rail- 
road after strike idled 19,500 
workers at Bethlehem Steel's 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant. Mean- 
while, scheduled strike against 
New York Central, east of Buf- 
falo, was called off at request 
of National Mediation Board. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers had authorized strike. 

* 

NEW FORMAT for Textile 
Labor, publication of CIO Tex- 
tile Union, made its appearance 
with April issue. Publication is 
now monthly 24-page lavishly il- 
lustrated magazine, containing 
articles of general interest, as 
well as strictly union news. 

* 

PROTESTS against sellout by 
Federal government of Quinalt 
Indians in state of Washington * 
was voiced by CIO International 
Woodworkers of Ameriea. In- 
dians charged that government 
had turned over tribal timber to 
gouging operations by timber 


arons. 
a 


FIRST STRIKE in history of 
Springfield, Vt., was won against 
Jones and Lamson Machine Co. 
by 1,200 members of UE. Agree- 
ment included four-cent hourly 
wage raise and other gains. 

* 


FRED HARTLEY, co-author 
of T-H law, was back in picture 
jssuing pamphlet to plug state 
right-to-work laws. Pamphlet 
had phony story of how states 
with’ such laws increased pay- 
rolls. It omitted fact this was re- 
sult of lower wages which en- 
ticed employers to run away to 
those states. | 


percent of the workers in the plant, childrent, averages 98 cents an 
tion, and of the Amalagamated 
Clothing Workers in presenting 
nated monopolies. A measure of let of Thibodeaux, La., a Catholic a 8 
this ancer was not alone the| aeons called on Louisiana state of-|ment Workers Union in the latest 
Alabama and Clement of Tennes-, 
see (both elected with labor sup- 


— : —|Labor Committees; urging sup- 
. e port for a $1.25 minimum wage 
thern Unions Rally **'«<=" 

rap 

THE ACTION of the retail 
Against Strikehustin ‘union in bringing a mass delega- 
| rank and file witnesses, indicates 
THE SIX-WEEK-OLD strike of telephone and railroad there is some feeling in official la- 
workers in the South continued to hold the national labor bor ranks that the situation is far 
spotlight as Dixieland’s popular anger was fast arising against from adequately covered at the 

the two struck Wall Street domi-| —|present time. 

sweep of demonstrations of pickets: cial§ and college heads to “stopjissue of its newspaper, “Justice,” 

and sympathizers in front of Bell students from committing the'calls on “every worker” in the 

Telephone exchanges in many'™oral sin of scabbing and union union to help in the campaign, 

cities. Two governors—Folsom of | (Continued on Page 13) 

port) ed down requests for the 

use of the national guard in the 

strikes. | 

Governors of 13 affected states. 
held an emergency meeting in. 


Nashville to deal with the situation | 


State Dep’t Fingerprint Rule for 
Soviet Students Ires U.S. Campuse 


and they came up with the pro- By LESTER RODNEY 


~posal that the Louisville & Nash-| | ; 
ville Railroad submit the * nol THE HOUR was getting late. . 


| Ah, but the next surprise lesson 


was to be Jearned by the State De- 


. the-e was increasing desperation in the State De- 
American _ students, 


to arbitration and that Bell Tele- partinent aor 
phone meet with three governors their wa 


in two days 11 Soviet editors of youth and student publications would be on 
y to visit our country, meet and talk to student editors of colleges. and universi- 


—_ — 


on steps for specia] negotiations to ties from coast to coast. This would 
_end the walkout. 
unions had favored arbitration ENCE! 
from\the start. ‘ , | What to do? Leave it to the dear, went to the Soviet Union, were 
| old State Department. Didn't they! received with the cordialitv be- 

d rae oT. i. come up with the sensational last- fitting the role of host and guest 
evelopment to indic OW OF- minute brainstorm which delayed : ' 
Sess: Seesue | aroused yea|travelled to their heart’s content 
through the South was ; what a year, restricting them to one, 
amounted to the actual beginning hotel in Manhattan and forbidding 
of a general strike in the Birming- them to visit their fellow country-' 
ham, Ala., area. More than 30,- men of the UN delegation at Glen 
000 members of the United Steel-' Cove, L. I.? : 
werkers of America in Birming-| 
ham and Bessemer walked out on ....: : ee ON As I 
fel ie velents. of US. again our country can hafig its; Minneapolis 
Steel’s Tennessee Coal and Iron 


returned praising their hosts’ hos- 


(Minneapolis 


: . reputation as a civilized and hos-! athletes, as hosts and as fans.” 
and others and set up picket lines. pitable nation goes down the drain. | 


This was the opening move for The Soviet editors would have to’ 4 
the general strike that had been dis-| submit to fingerprinting, like crim- 72% 
cussed in a meeting of the Joint inals! It was a stroke of genius. ; 
Labor Board of ClO, AFL’ and jt worked, as they knew it would. 
unaffiliated unions. David J. Me- No self respecting Russians would <- 
Donald, - president of the United wibmit to\ such a degrading, hu-,™ -f 
Steelworkers of America interven- miliating procedure any more than| 
ed quickly, however, and ordered celf respecting Americans would if 
the steelworkers to go back to the tables were turned.. The trip 
work next morning. That broke was off and in one fell swoop, the 
the. backbone of the move. State Departmerm hopes, this new 
Birmingham labor’s anger insult puts an end to the prospec- 
mounted to a high pitch as police tive exchange visits of farmers, of! 
pitcaed into a demonstration of basketball and track teams, and 
telephone workers with clubs and ‘all the rest of this friendship non- 
arrested 16. The strike was to be’ sense. 


a protest agains¥ police strike- ba . 
TO GET THE full flavor of the) - 


A protest has developed over boorish crudity of this miserable ee ae 
fr xO a have T-7 


Bei¥s use“of ‘college ‘students for: Washi | 
caking,’‘*Fathel' FA. Dr6-to kn past, jyvo;} i bas 10s! 
ba Ley, 


* 


Thijs ened dots Oxaea 


The railroad never do, Why this is CO-EXIST-/vears 16 American college student, Our reciprocation—submit to fin- 
editors, in two separate groups, ¢rprints Or you cant come in! 


' 


pitality. Recently three American’ Visited the ‘Soviet Union and re- 
speed skaters were guests of the|turned with stories of friendship, 
Soviet Union for the world speed) the thought occured on many cam- 
: ‘skating championships. How were: Puses—let's reciprocate and _ have; 
They did it again — and once they treated? Said John Werket of them here. The itinerary for the 

Trib-| Soviet editors was to include Co- 


. ! << ° ) | ~ ak ‘ 
‘head in shame as our once proud ime): “The Russians were tops, as ‘umbia, Fordham, Hunter, CCNY, 


‘quest for visas (and the next da 


of America about how the Rus- 


J Dopases SON of 
bd $00. 9ee tad in eos Dbasicag 


partment! 


‘talk 


And to understand the frantic 


’ 


nature 


praise be, are still not afraid to 
up once they see things clear- 
ly, and this was much too clear 
to miss. 


Student councils at eight col- 


of the Dulles’ desire to sa-| leges met and urged tne State 
'botage the friendly visit, you have Department to grant tne visas. 


to have a little background on how. Editorials appeared in papers like 


the visit of a Russian chess team without insult or restriction. and: the proposed trip came about. 


Inevitably, as American students 


Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne 
of Detroit, Stanford, Arizona, U. 
of California, Oberlin, Howard, 
Tuskegee and others. 


* 


BUT AMERICAN STUDENTS 
quickly learned a lesson which 


their colleges never taught them—| 


that unfortunately the “iran cur- 
tain” they had heard so much 
about was actually located seme 
6,000 miles from where they 
thought it was. Its address was: 
Cold War, Washington, D. C. Our: 


_'dear old State Department, with! 


automatic reflex actions, promptly 
turned down the Soviet editors’ re- 


probably gave a script to Voicé 


«<jans had an iron.curtain and the 


“free: world”: élieved “in freedom: 


' 
i 


: 


aw Y bol ssa or Wt 


re agtiu« becildacd, - 


‘ 


the Harvard Crimson. The Na- 
tional Student Association officially 


‘endorsed the exehange with the 
‘Soviet Union. Here is an.idea of 


what the students were saving. 
Tom Field, president of the Stu- 
dent Council at Notre Dame, said 
in earnest support by his lights 
of the NSA resolution for cul- 
tural exchange: 


“IT f@el that this resolution will 
demonstrate to those students 
throughout the world . . . that we, 
in the United States, are not in- 
evitably bent to war with Russia 
and her satellites, but rather that 
we are ready to follow the ways 
of peace whenever such .methods 
become possible.” 

* 


THE IDEA OF cultural inter- 
change with the Soviet Union 
spread irresistibly from campus 
to campus. At UCLA in Los An- 
geles, 3,500 students voted 4 to 1 
in faver of inviting Soviet student 
editors. In referendums and polls, 
CCNY, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Connecticut Wesleyan, Oberlin, 
Hunter, Swarthmore and _ others 


voted ,averwhe]mingly, in favor, of. 
(Gontinued on<Page. 13) 1 
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|to be a community with good ed- 


| Francisville Center of Fight | 
To End School Jimcrow 


By THOMAS NABRIED 
'- PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANCISVILLE is considered 


into a school that has been pre- 
dominantly white, the Board be- 
gins to assign Negro teachers in 
the main to that school. Thus in 


ucational facilities but very inade-|a short space of time, the school 


_ Big Biz Fire 


By JOSEPH POSNER ‘Republican State Senate Majority 


IN THE HARD-HITTING 95.|Leader Rowland Mahaney has. 


minute message on the job crisis 
that Governor Leader last month 
presented to the Legislature, the 
part that pledges “an economy of 
full employment” most likely has 
the strongest appeal to the average 
worker. For in spite of the glowing 
claims made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers about the 
great number of cars, televisions 
and homes that their employes 
own, the truth of the matter is that 
the loss of a job even for a few 
weeks during a year can play 
havoc with a working family's 
budget, and too often it does. 
The prospect of being forced to 
give back installment-bought gad- 
gets and finance autos and mort- 


gaged homes when pay-checks stop! 
coming hangs heavy over the heads| 


of millions of wage-earners. 
* 


THERE ARE SIGNS that if and 
when the working people get be- 
hind Leader’ call for “full em- 
ployment,” they will meet vicious 
opposition from the very NAM 
_ forces who boast about the high 

living standards their “free enter- 
prise system’ is supposed to pro- 
vide for their employes. Already, 


‘vide such volume of Federal in- 


dubbed Leader's message 4s “uto-, 
pian. 

A clearer warning of what we 
may expect in 1955 is given in the 
reactions of Big Business to the, 
Wagner-Murray Full Employment 


Bill that was introduced in Con-; 


| 


gress in 1944. It stated: “To the 
extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot be _ otherwise 
achieved, it is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to pro- 


vestment and expenditure as may 
be needed to assure continuing! 
employment.” 


THE BILL was nothing more 
than an attempt to replace the 
emergency year-by-year aspect of 
the WPA program with a long- 
range, more efficient system of 


government work durifig periods;Thursday, April 28, at the Central © 


when private industry fizzled in its’ 
responsibility. Roosevelt, then 


President, called it a MUST bill. 


To Big Business, however, this 
modest objective meant the end 
of their world. Raymond Moley, 
an early. New Deal renegade and 
therefore hired as an “expert” 
spokesman for the NAM, warned: 
“If this bill meant what it said, a 


F.D.R. 


ACLU Parley Will 
Discuss Security 


{quate in cultural facilities, 


This community has one Junior 


lof a child without it becoming 


high school and seven elementary 
schools. ‘The schools in this high- 
ly congested community are over- 
crowded and under-staffed. One 
teacher is required -to teach too 
many children. 

Under such a situation a teaeh- 
er finds it almost impossible~ to 
give attention to special problems 


harmful to the whole class group. 
Therefore, while the school facili- 
ties may be fairly modern, the ben- 
efits are limited because there are 
too few schools. 


Program 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Annual’ 
Conference of the Greater Philadel- 
phia Branch of the American Civil 


; 
; 
' 


Liberties Union wilt be held next , Dlock each, leaving practically no 


YMCA, 1421 Arch St. 

A panel discussion on the future’ 
of the Federal Social Security pro- 
gram is scheduled from 4 to 5:30, 
p.m. Then from 5:45 to 6:45 there: 
will be panels on Integration in the: 


Philadelphia schools, Civil Liber-: 


ties and State Legislation, and the ? 


Most of, these fairly new schools 
in this old section of the city are 
crowded into an area of no -more 
than one-quarter of a half city 


round for outdoor activity. 
*« 


THE SCHOOLS are used only 
during, regular school hours and 


4 


both the class room’ and small | 


school yard is closed until the next 
day. This situation denies the 
children of the schoolyard as a 
playground and the school build- 
ing as a cultural center for both 


is forced into a jimcrow pattern. 
(This situation is then made worse 
‘by the Board through allowing the 
children of prejudiced white par- 
ents to go to school in another 
district. 
As the struggle around the Su- 
preme Court ruling on jimcrow “in 
‘the South unfolds, this conscious 
separation of Negro and white 
school children strikes a sensitive 
‘chord in almost: every community 
throughout the nation. 
x 

FRANCISVILLE today is a 
center of that struggle as City 
Councilman Raymond Pace Alex- 
ander psesses the fight to smash 
jimcrow in Girard College that is 
today perpetuated by the will of 
ithe leng-deceased Stephen Girard. 

The warped mind of Stephen 
Girard as documented in his will 
for building a school that only 
white male orphans can attend not 
only denied Negro orphans the 
rights to enter the. school, but also 
imprisoned },000 white male vouth 
behind a wall of stone and racial 
prejudice. 

Hats off and full support to City 
Couneilman Alexander in his 


vouth and adults. The only time 
‘that the school was a cultural cen- 


struggle to help lift the curtain - 
ef jimcrowism of more than 100 


Walter-McCarran Act. The panel 5, was during the 1930's, under 
chairmen, reporters and panel wpa. 

members will be prominent citi-- The Board of Education fol- 
7ens 1n their respective fields. lows a harmful policy in this com- 


‘social revolution would be neces- 


Steve Nelson’s ior to accomplish it.” 


years in Philadelphia's education- 
‘al system. This struggle is an in- 
tegral part of the fight nationally 
to purge the nation’s educational 


James Farley, also especially en- 
: deared to Big Business because he 


PITTSBURGH.— A new book 


by Steve Nelson—“The 13th Juror”, 
—is scheduled for early publica-' ployment, Government must take 


tion. . 

Nelson discloses the part played 
by Judge Michael Musmanno and 
Matthew Cvetic and others in the 
political frameups that led to the 
Smith Act trials and convictions in 
_ Pittsburgh. - 

Cvetic, the -main  stoolpigeon 
used by Musmanno, was recently 


admitted to a mental hospital for which provides 
treatment. His record shows that! wages.” 


he has been a confirmed alcoholic, 
and that he has now hit the bottle 


again. 

Nelson’s last book—“The Volun- 
teers’ —gaye a. glowing description 
of the part played by the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade in the fight 
against fascism’ in Spain in 1937. 
Nelson served in that fight, hold- 
ing the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

“The 13th Juror” is being pub- 
lished by Masses and Mainstream. 


’ 


' 


] 


| this question. 


then spoke as an ex-cabinet mem- 
ber of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, said that as an opponent of 


fighting not. only “the avowed. en- 
emies of frée enterprise, but also} 
the self-styled friends who say 
‘If industry doesn’t provide full em- 


OveT . 


SENATOR ROBERT TAFT, 
who carried the anti-New Deal ball 
for Herbert Hoover during the en- 
tire Roosevelt period, watned that 
the social security provided in the 
Full Employment . Bill “is wholly, 
inconsistent with the very freedom 
which has produced the machine 
jobs at good 
In 1946 under President 
Truman, Congress amended the 
Fuli Employment Bill so as to 
make it almost totally valueless, 
and in that form passed it. 

In the light of what happened 
to this 1944 Wagner-Murray F ull, 
Employment Bill, what can labor 
reasonably expect to come from 
Leader's call for “full employ- 
ment?” . 

A later article will deal with 


| 


| 


At the dinner ~ following the 
panels Roger Baldwin, a co-found- 


‘the Full Employment Bill he was'er of the ACLU and chairman of 


its committee on foreign affairs, 
will be the guest speaker. 

For further information address’ 
the Greater Phildelphia Branch, 
ACLU, .260 S. 15 St., Philadelphia’ 
2, phone KI 5-4576. 


Dinner to Honor : 
John Wexley 
PHILADELPHIA. — John Wex- 


ley, author and dramatist, will be, 
guest speaker at a‘dinner in his 
honor, to be given the evening of 
May 6 at Chin’s Restaurant, 1008, 
Race St. : 

Reservations at $2.25 per place 
may be ordered of Dr. H. David’ 
Hammond, 261 Harvey St., Phila- 
delphia 44. : 

Wexley has just completed his 
new book, “The Judgment of 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg.” A 
penetrating study of the Rosenberg’ 
and Sobell case. | 


SOUTH PHILLY PRIMARIES 


(Continued from Page- 16) 


nomination of Guerin. | 
- Now is the time for the inde- 
pendent voters, the civic-mind- 
ed workers and above all, the 
progressives in such groups as 
the PTA’s, gas committee, South- 
wark Community Council, South- 
end Civic Association and other 
groups to ask Guerin agyd Di- 
Donato where they stand on the 
many p as facing South 
Philadelphians; Following these 
two candidates into the open on 
issues will help rally the voters 
to force Guerin to change his al- 
legiance or further’ expose him 
and roll up a_ big anti-Guerin 
vote. 
IN THE Second Councilmanic 
- District (Wards 1-15 and 30) the 
Democratic Party organization 
lras chosen a wealthy business- 


pom - 
, Iopodet bis ecz? Gill é 


~ 


ing projects so that the people 
living there may be rescued from 
disease - ridden ancient death 
traps. , 

Based ¢upon his past. activi- 
ties, which do not include strong 
ties with labor .or the Negro 
people, it is doubtful that Gior- - 
dano will become a champion 
for better housing and living. 
condit‘ons. unless he is pressed 
on the issue. 

But he can be forced to speak 
out and act if the members of 
the numierous civic organizations 
and liberal independents in the 
Seventh, Eighth and 13th Wards 
ask the slated candidate and his 
opponents Frank Abruzzese and 
John E. McGoohan, 10th Ward 
leader, how they stand on these 
issues. = eae 

FOR YEARS South Philadel- 
phia was in the grip of the no- 
torious Vare-Penrose Republi- 
can machine. Machine politics, 
Democratic or Republican, has 
/a strong tradition in this area 
and only in recent years has in- 


> : o—* 
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didate is permitted to gain nom- 


munity. As Negro children come 


system of jimcrowism. 


North Star 


* 


On South Street 
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BEN DAVIS’ JIMCROW 


“THEYRE = going release: 


Ben!” 

These were the words of at-: 
torney Hymen Schlesinger to a 
delegation of a half dozen persons 
who were waiting outside the 
empty court room in Pittsburgh’s 
Federal Building, where we bad. 
expected to hear Benjamin J. 
Davis Jr. present his plea for end-| 
ing segregation and _ discrimina- 
tion in the Allegheny County jail. 


to 


About two hours later when Ben} 


-__ 


By R. 8. B. 
FIGHT 


UNLOCKS PITTSBURGH PRISON DOOR 


that put the Commish off balance. 


Snodgrass noted that he did not 
know Mr. Davis ... “but I knew 
Nelson there” who was on hand 


for the whole show. 


About a dozen strong we put 
the Federal Building behind us 
and went to the home of Steve and 
Margaret Nelson. 

* 


WE WERE at the Nelson's only 
a few minutes when Ben Carea- 
thers came in and the two Bens 


Davis, born in Georgia and later:met—these “two strong men’ of the 


elected Councilman in New York, 
City, warmly embraced Ben Ca- 
reathers, steel worker and = steel 
worker organizer of Pittsbur 


SN 
Careathers with his eyes twhniel : 


like the North Star said. 


f 


“They sort of had a bear by the. yh 


ination or election by_ keeping 
mum and trying to “please” ev- 
erybody but doing nothing, as 
in the past, about people’s basic 


ists and numerous civic improve- 


SA and Gem: 


problems. Every candidate | 
should be forced to fight for his | 
post, fight for it on the basis | 
of what he intends to do about 
housing, rotten gas mains, and | 
—above all—jobs. 


Unemployment has hit South | 


Philadelphia hard. Thousands-of | 
building trades workers, truck 
drivers, steel workers, longshore- 
men, shipyard workers and gar- 
ment workers, are suffering from 
total unemployment and short 
work weeks. 

A CITY and, state public 
works program could do much to | 
‘alleviate the job crisis and the 


candidates should be forced to | 


say what they intend doing about - 
it. £ 

The First and Second Coun- | 
cilmanic districts abound with 
tens of thousands of trade union- 


ment. groups. They can be organ- 
ized to fight for better repre- 
sentation. in City Council, if 
given proper leadership.- 


The job of all progressives 


| the length and breadth of the land, 


tail.” . .. Well, thev certainly did 
‘have a bear that the Allegheny 
‘County authorities were afraid to 
Ihold on to-and a bear that the 
Department of Justice, in’ Wash- 
ington, D. C., was afraid not to 
hold on to. 
* 


THE VOICE of Ben Davis is 
the voice of his people throughout 


and it echoes in the U. S. Supreme’ 
Court as well. 


Ben's voice will be heard in the 
great Asian-African conference at 
Bandung, Indonesia. 

U. S. Commissioner Snodgrass, 
after almost an hour of much ado 
about a government form .. . 
$5,000 bail in Treasury bonds... 
Ben's place of residence, etc..: . . 
finally said “You are free to go.” 

Ben is free on $5,000 bail and 
will be arraigned May 17 in New 
York City on the charge of mem- 
bership in the Communist ‘Party. 

The Commissioner, an elderly 


caved in when our Bem said, in 
answer to a question as to what 
he “normally did for a living.” “T 
am an organizer for the Commu- 
nist. Partv.”. I am sure the Com- 


‘and was called... 


fragile littke maff who just about} place 


left: andthe! North ' Star % 


“good fight.” . . . Steve, a painter 


friend and yours truly -went shop- 
ping for feod and drink .. . when 
we returned Pat Cush was present 
and. half a dozen friends had 
«ped in and out again, .. the 
pnone rang everytime it was put 
back on the hook. ~ . . Bill Foster 
called . .. the Daily Worker called 
the painter 
friend tossed the salad . . . Steve 
went to work on the \steak, and 
Margaret set dinner for some 12 
people. 

We had just about sunk our 
teeth mto the steak when the AP 
called and wanted a statement. 
Ben, on the phone said this, in 


part: 

“THERE WAS to be a hearing 
on my writ against segregation 
and discrimination in the Allegheny 
County jail this afternoon at 2 
p.m. But the Department of Jus- 
tice was too cowardly to face the 
issue of segregation and discrimi- 
natien, so 10 minutes before the 
hearing was scheduled, they de- 
‘cided to give me back 14 of the 
16 goed behavior days stolen from 
me 


The Nelson home was beginning 
to give at the seams with their 
mutt, Sandy, racing all over the 
. . . the Phila, delegation 
made ready for a long drive home 
ee oe sed through the toll 
gate of the turnpike a little after 


to the 


‘shii« 


Philly . .°. I looked 


Gommupisttr ‘in’ the. area’ is) 


nissbaer toes exdety Wiio Bin 
ove aon ding asst bales SW 


but it was the lay dt°was! ‘said! 


ning’ ‘throtigh? ‘the “slight* overcast 


geo vere 
tee Dy ew SiMe OF (Ot. AningM 


p.m. on the Eastbound lane for __ 
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100 From Penna, Rolls 


HARRISBURG. — Surplus food is piling up in the 
United States so fast that it is costing the government $700,- 
000 per day to store it. Yet, at this very moment—under 


orders from fe Eisenhower ad-| 
ministration the number of persons Philadelphia, is circulating a let- 
ter which quotes statistics com- 


in Pennsylvania eligible to  re- 
ceive surplus food is being cut by| piled for a number of official and 
unofficial sources to this effect: 


23 percent, which amounts to 250,- 
000 persons. Stored agricultural surplus in 
This fantastic situation comes to, the U. S. now includes 450 mil- 
light as 1,047,337 persons in this|lion bushels of wheat, 338 million 
state alone were reported ce bushels of corn, 242 million pounds 
in the surplus food program with} of butter, 222 million pounds of 
Philadelphia, where 200,000 who! cheese, 390 million pounds of dried 
are Pegannad are not yet included | milk, 
in the program. It is costing taxpayers $460,000 
IT ALSO comes as unemploy-| per day or $319 per minute to store 
ment as Pennsylvania continues at/ this food, according to the letter. 
the same high level as existed last) Arsc states that last minute in- 
fall when George Leader, success-| formation gotten from the New 


ful Democratic candidate for Gov-| york Times revealed the cost of 
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ernor, Charged 400,000 ‘were out storing the food has risen to $700,- 


PP Candidate Urges 
of work, : 000 per day. 
Fight on Cuts in Food | sz z isto, «.,| mms cs am 


| C . “© 'ed at promoting a campaign urg- 

PHILADELPHIA. — Mayor Jo-lelection- Beitscher has been rais-| Committee, with headquarters in ing President Eisenhower to see to 
seph S. Clark, Jr., has asked the|ing the demand for Philadelphia's | ; jit that this food was given to 
City Council to authorize trans- tr ws in this program for| hungry peoples all over the world, 
fer of $188,000 from the 1955 gerne 


“iclends oh and foe aoe = “if pos- 
| “About 70 t of the mil- sible beginning with China where 
capital budget to the Department! };,, ak the antes en: "ewes mf 


the need is perhaps the greatest.” 
of Public Welfare, designated = receiving this assistance for over The letter did not take note of 
the City’s agency for distribution) a year,” he estimated. “The local the domestic situation but it came. 
of Government surplus food to an|elay is due to ‘politicking and almost at the same time that the 
estimated 200,000 needy residents | ™4neuvering inside the Democratic Federal Government had stated. 
of this city and county. ~The re-|?@«ty here. 


that Pennsylvania is “too ae 
in its -eligibility requirements for 
eae een edenal| “THERE SHOULD. be no fur surplus food, The state adminis- 
authorities drastically cutting ther delays. However, council- 
manic approval of the Mayor's 


ters the program with food being 
down the extent of such aid. recommendations and the or gani- In nearby Bucks County, which 


made available by the Federa 
BS Bb ors action FS zation of the registration, ware-|has not yet applied for surplus age mm 
t welcome, commen n'y ‘housing, transportation and dis-|food, a citizens emergency com- 


Gut 25 0,0 


Order Will Cut 


43,000 From 
Pgh. Area Roll 


PITTSBURGH.—With 172,000 
persons out of its population of 
1,500,000 registered on the sur- 
plus food rolls, Amery County 
will particularly suffer from the 
arbitrary slash of one third in: 
income standards for eligibifity or- 
dered by the Federal authorities. 
The county has the largest number 
on the rolls of any in the state. 


However, while about Il per- 
cent of its population is registered 
for surplus ood, a number of 
counties in western Pennsylvania 
are worse off as concerns the per- 
centage of the total population re- 
ceiving such. aid. In Cambria 
County 91,000 out of a population 
of 209,000 is registered, or 44 per- 
cent; Fayette County, 22 percent; 
Westmoreland County, 22 percent; 
Erie County, 16 percent; Blair, 
Center aad ‘Clearfield counties— 
an average of 27 percent. 


“In some communities in Alleg- 
heny County,” according to W. 
Kirk Miller, head of the County 
Surplus Food Bureau, “the de- 
mand for surplus food has reached 
flood proportions.” In West Eliza- 
beth Borough in Springdale Town-} 
ship about two-thirds of the resi- 
dents are on the rolls. Miller's ob- 
servation that “times are tough in 
some sections” is no exaggeration. 


In Pittsburgh itself the Third 
and Fifth wards, which are the 
heart of the Negro concentration, 
have a third of their residents on 
the rolls. The 23rd Ward, another 
working-class area, has a fourth of 
its population on 'the rolls. In 12 
more wards those registered run 
from 10 to 20 percent of the total. 

Clairton, Duquesne, McKees- 
— Rankin and Whitaker runs 
rom 10 to 25 percent on the rolls, 
with most of the townships reflect- 
ing that ratio. Only a few of the’ 
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in eligibilit standards, Beitscher 
declared the Progressive Party 
would -urge the Governor to fe- 
ject it and fight for retention of 
the present income levels. He 
cited the fact that during the 
struggle to raise unemployment 
compensation to $35 a week, not 
even the most rabid opponent ar- 
gued that a man with a family 
could maintain them except at the 
barest subsistence level on the 
$140 a month maximum then in 
force. 


- The — was that — n —_ 

cester, surplus food chief for the 

on — oi igs ong bo ee tribution can be a matter of three| mittee formed in Levittown the! State Department of Property and 
ae nl st Os ~~ thi © alle weeks or three months, depend-|end end of March has petitioned 

ee ee: a ing on whether those concerned ‘the County Commissioners for! income: levels for eligibility scaled 


Supplies, immediately ordered the 
if apply pressure. for a speedy reso-| participation. It is reported that|down thereby reducing the. num- 
- $ - 
- _— 
ie ; 
wealthiest sections of the county 


lution of the — 2 300 heads of families are on | ber involved in the food program 
cl . 
a 
are not involved in the program. 


— Manse, Jobs, Ke ey Issues 
In S. Philadelphia Primaries 


up, pe a in.view of the year inhabitants panier Press, ne <8 refer to. 
long delay which has deprived! ‘John Spadaccino, chairman of|the f program as “handouts,” 
League Island Golf Course in 

1955 ; while only $110,000 was ap- 


the several hundred thousand en-|the Bucks County CIO Council, |there is little doubt that only the 
titled to such aid of food badly | reports the situation is even worse|surplus food has prevented mass 
needed by their families. In this|since many are ee only twO!starvation from developing in 
respect the local labor movement | Or three days a week, which makes| Pittsburgh and other industrial 


is in a position to keep things them ineligible for unemployment! areas - hard hit by unemp‘oyment. 
moving.” compensation but which does not * 


AS REGARDS the Federal cut fy‘ enough for their 


THE PRESS noted that last 
July the state “liberalized” its 
‘\ |eligibility requirements and that 
10,000 persons per month were 
added to the: relief rolls. until the 
March high of 172,000 was reach- 
ted in Pittsburgh. 

_ This came, the Press says, as 
steel operations began to climb and 
reached 97 percent of capacity. -It 
did not note that new records in | 
steel production were achieved 
with 10,000 fewer workers be- 
cause of-autemation and ‘moderni- 


‘hen Davis 


Sends Greetings | 


PHILADELPHIA. — The fol- 
lowing greetings were sent by 
Ben Davis to friends here upon 
his release from jail in Pitts- 
burgh: - 

“Heartfelt greetings to my 


deaths. It is also along the river 
Philadelphia comrades whose 


front that gas main explosions 


(First of a series on the Phil- 
adelphia primaries.) 


By BEN WEISS 
‘PHILADELPHIA. 


IT IS TRUE that the inde- 


have taken more lives and de- 
stroyed more property than else- 
where in our town. 


propriated for two playgrounds 
at Fourth and Federal and 
Fourth and Shunk Sts., to be 


zation of machinery. It also didn’t - 
reveal that even those workers still 


on the job cannot afford to main- 


Despite these conditions the built in—1959. 


pendent voters’ coalition in Phil- 
adelphia has recorded some 
succéss in naming candidates 
for the coming Democratic Par- 
ty primaries. 

Zut such opportunities have 
been denied to the workers and 
Negro voters who-live in the 
river-front wards. 

In the 20 wards that com- 
prise the Ist and 2nd Council- 
manic Districts live more than 
900,000 Philadelphia’s most ex- 
ploited workers and Negro cit- 
izens. Here truly reside those 
Philadelphians most “ill housed, 
ill clothed and ill fed.” 

THIS HUGE area running 
from the Delaware River to the 
Schuylkill and from the Navy 
Yard to Poplar St. has been 
, named “the blighted area.” Here 
‘is where thousands of families 
live in rat traps long condemn- 
ed *as “unfit for humans.” | 


mass of workers and Negro vot- 
ers as yet have been unable to 
break through with candidates 
willing to fight for improved liv- 
ing standards for their constitu- 
ents. 

What are the facts? 

IN THE First District (Wards 
26, 36, 39, 48) the Democratic 
candidate for city council is the 
incumbent—Thomas I. - Guerin. 
Guerin is a real estate dealer, the 
gentleman who did ,much to 
undermine the militant fight of 
South Philadelphians for repair 
of gas mains that only last year 
killed five and injured several 
score. 

Guerin’s record_ includes his 
leadership of the fight to pre- 
vent the building of an inter- 


racial public houSing project at — 


28th and Jackson Sts., which 


. ,exists now in the form of the 


Wilson Park homes. despite the 
ne campaign against it. 
also includes a 


a eaeelen to appropriate $100,- 


: 000 to build a clubhouse at the 


IN SHORT, he has a consis- 
tent record of fighting on the side 


of the utilities and commercial | 
interests at the expense of his 


own neighbors and yoters. 

In the heat of the pre-prim- 
ary slating fight sOme opposi- 
tion to Guerin developed. Wil- 
liam Bruno, a young lawyer and 
leader of the Volunteess for 
Leader in South Philadelphia, 
was placed on the ballot, as was 
Anthony J. DiDonato, 3rd, a 
relatively unknown in politics. 

‘With the citywide agreement 
reached on candidates between 


the Democratic machine and the | 
-~ jiberal 


independents, Bruno's 
candidacy was dropped. Thus 
only DiDonato remains in op- 
position to Guerin. 

‘THE fight of the civic 


‘and neighborhood improvement 


groups in the First District will 
hot-_be served if they sit out this 
primary élection nor will the 
trade unionists and the Negro 
people benefit by the default re- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


‘tain their families on adequate 
diets with wages at their compara- 
tively low level in steel and other 
industries. This is especially true 
for workers only putting in two 


E 


and three days a week on the job. 


r) 
messages of solidarity and whose 
token symbol of our unity were 
most heartening to me. 

“I greet your  staunchness 
under Smith Act persecution and 
your steel determination in the 
cause Of peace and democracy 
—in the cause of the working 


class. 


‘Comradely, = | 
“Ben pavis™ 


1885 - MAY DAY - 1955 
70th Anniversary Celebration & 


DANCE 
Friday Evening 


April 29 


West Gold Room 


Broadwood Hotel 
Broad and Wood Sts. 


DAVID DAVIS 


Master of Ceremonies 


THOMAS NABRIED 
Guest Speaker 
Dancing from 9 P.M, 


Program at 11 P.M. 
ADMISSION: $1.30 
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His Equation--MAN 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


. 


THE COMMON MAN had little means of assessing 


the genius who died the other day for we were told that 
only 12 men in the world could understand the theory of 


relativity and most of us were 
satisfied to let‘ it go at that. 
Yet when Einstein passed 
on at 76 all mankind mourned 
We were told by other scientists 
that a figure of grandeur had 
lived among 

us, a man 

who _ stood. 

with Archi- 

medes, Euc- 

lid, Newton, 

the grandest 

of all scien- 

tific minds, 

and we ac- ss, 
cepted that. e ee 
Furthermore, we learned that 
the frail little professor whose 
white hair fringed his face like 
an aureole and whose luminous 
eyes were those of a saint, that 
he had something to do with 
atomic energy. His cryptic for- 
mula _E equals mc2 “written on 
the back of .an envelope,” as the 
obituaries had it, forecast the 
secret buried within the atom. 


If you visit FDR’s home at. 


Hyde Park you will see that he 


warned President Roosevelt in 
1939 the Nazis were working 
on atomic energy and that it 
would be well if the non-Nazi 
world got the jump on their en- 
emy. Incidentally, in this letter 


he mentioned the work of “Joliot - 


of Paris” (Joliot-Curie) as pre- 
eminent in the field. As a scien- 
tist with the God-given daring to 
look a fact in the face as Huxley 
once said, he did not allow the 
fact that 
_to close his mind or even to 
tinge it. Despite the cave-man 
ravings of men like the late Rep. 
John Rankin (“He is a Red faker”) 
and the current Sen. McCarthy, 
(“He is an enemy of America”) 
and the Admiral James Fife, 


(“He should go ‘back where 


he came from,”) the scientist 
~ dared to speak out to abhor the 


time of the modern Inquisition. - 


For that courage he was de- 
- famed by lattet-day fascists as 
he was by those of. his native 
country who danced a_ war 
dance as the flames licked his 


oliot is a Communist. 


Joliot-Curie 
Writes on 
Fallout Peril. 


a 


books in front of the Opsya 
House in Berlin. 
* 

ON THE DAY of his death 
the N. Y. Daily Mirror could 
not contain its venom while the 
bells were tolling. “When he 
permitted his mind to play on 
current affairs,” the Mirror pon- 
tificated, “he sometimes wan- 
dered into fields which he could 
not understand and to which he 
responded only emotionally.” 

This was its pigmy_reply, in 
dismal after-thought, to his ap- 
peal for the lives of the innocent 
Rosenbergs, to his passionate, 
life-long crusade on behalf. of 
social truth and human justice. 
This, I decided as I plowed 
through the reams of obituaries 
in the newspapers, is why he 


acquired sainthood without offi- 


cial benediction. The answer, I 
feel, is evident: the great scien- 
tist was a great humanist, and 
this came through to ordinary 


mankind. 


He eschewed the notions of a 
personal immortality but if his 
shade were around I could see 
a.gentle smile on its face at the 
Mirror editorial or the wonder- 
ing Daily News headline which 
reported, after the brief autopsy 
to which he willed his body, 


“His brain looks like everybody’s 


else's.” 
* ' 
FOR HE REGARDED him- 
self as a mortal man, shying from 
the special honors showered on 
him; this man’ who walked the 
streets of Princeton in his stock- 


ing hat and tirtle-neck sweater ' 


loved: mankind as he loved sci- 
ence, the wonders of. the uni- 
verse and nothing, he felt, was 
ultimately unknowable. Herein 
he differs from most western 
scientists today, for he insisted, 


(Continued on Page 11 


Meet lalks 


ForMostof 


Humanity 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE representatives of 
five-eighths of the human 
race got together in Band- 
ung, Indonesia, and scored 


a resounding triumph for 
the cause of world peace. 


A strategy worked out by the 
Premiers of the two most pop- 
ulous countries of the “world, 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, and 
Chou En-lai of China, con- 
founded plans to divide and 
disrupt the historic Asia-Africa 
conference. 

The strategy was simple—to 
stress the issues which united 
rather than those which divid- 
ed. Thus, Chou En-lai said Chi- 


na came to Bandung “to seek - 


unity and not to quarrel.” This 
succeeded, because division was 
opposed by unity, betlicose talk 
was opposed by peaceful talk, 
and common ground was 
achieved in opposing the two 
big targets of the billion and a 
half people of Asia and Africa 
—colonialism and racism. 
* 


NOT A delegate at Band- 
ung could deny the power of 
the five-point coexistence pro- 


gram put forward by Nehru and 


which is the basis for existing 
Chinese - Indian and Burmese- 
Chinese treaties. The five prin- 
ciples are: 


1. Mutual respect for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty. 
2. Non-aggression. 


3. Non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs. 


4. Equality and mutual ben- 
efit. 


5. Peaceful coexistence. 
* 


- THOSE WHO had planned 
the disruption and division at 
Bandung were caught with their 
plots showing. Thus, a_head- 
line in the N.Y. Times on Tues- 


day, April 19 said: 


“Defiance of Reds and Nehru 
Perils Amity in Bandung.” 

That headline was  com- 
pounded of the two elements 
that went into ill-fated effort 
to disrupt the conference: 

1. The correspondents for the 
big business press. 

2. The “Voice of America” 
delegates at Bandung from the 
Philippines, South Vietnam, 


_Iraq and Pakistan. (The Voice 
of American title was bestow 


ed on these delegates by the 
U.S. press agency correspond- 
ents.) 

Here's how the plot was sup- 

sed to work. The delegate 
rom South Vietnam made a 
bitter anti-Communist speech. 
Then the delegate from Iraq 
made an even sharper attack 
on “communism and the Jews.” 

But the Times reckoned with- 
out the power and impact of 
the cause of peace in the world 
today. At the very moment 
when they were -writing that 
headline a new story came into 
the Times office, It was a story 
reporting that Ceylon‘s Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 
had asked Chou En-lai if he 
would — ae — Ceylon 
powers, plus the Philippine and 
Thailand governments to dis- 
cuss the settlement of disputed 
Far Eastern issues, including 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Congratulations! 


WE REPORT WITH PRIDE that as a result of the 
devoted activity of our readers, wee winding up the 
subscription phase of our 1955 circulation campaign with 


95 percent of our goal of 11,- 
000 Worker subs realized, and 
90 percent of our 2,500 Daily 
Worker sub goal. 

As we said when we initiated 
the campaign betore the New 
Year, this is just the first stage 
of an all-year-round battle for 
circulation, one. which does not 
and cannot depend upon com- 
mercial channels and methods. 
It can and must depend on the 
courage and devotion and po- 
litical awareness of or readers. 

Our objective for the entire 
year, as far as subs are con- 
cerned, is 16,000 for The Work- 
er and 4,500 for the Daily 
Worker. Campaign experience 
demonstrates without question 
that consistent, purposeful ac- 
tion by the bulk of our readers 
can not only bring this result, 
but top it by a good bit. 

— 

BUT SUBS are only one side 
of the coin. The other, and 
even more important, is the 
bundles. Some advances were 
made in bundle circulation dur- 
ing the campaign, chiefly in the 
form of ‘subscription bundles. 
But here, too, campaign exper- 
iences revealed that the bun- 
dle method must necessarily be- 
come a major aspect of our cir- 
culation in the light of the limi- 
tations on freedom today, and 
that it can be greatly expanded. 

What is needed is organiza- 
tion and responsibility in devel- 
oping the distribution appara- 
tus. 

Our goals for bundle circula- 
tion for the year are 12,000 
Workers each weekend, and 
2,000 for the D.W. This is an 
increase of 50 percent over the 
present 1,000 Daily Workers 
distributed through bundles. 

These targets, when taken to- 
gether with the present news- 
stand circulation—and ewe think 
this, too, can and should be 
upped—would advance our to- 
tal circulation at the end of 
the. year about 8,000 Workers 
and 2,000 Daily Workers above 
the beginning of the year. 

New Yorkers reached 99 per- 


cent of their Worker sub goal, 
and 95 percent of their Daily 
Worker sub target. The table 
on Page 13 shows how the_vari- 
ous counties in New York City, 
and the upstate area, stand. 
Manhattanites came out on top, 
with 106 percent of their target 
for Worker subs, and 114 per- 
cent fer “Dailies.” Brooklynites 
also went over, with 104 per- 
cent for each. Queens and Bronx 
were close to completing. Up- 
state did not get off the ground, 
but is planning to go to work 
on circulation now. 

We will continue to publish 
the circulation takle weekly. 
But the goals will indicate year- 
round aims, rather than the 
drive. | 

‘ o = od 

A word about our current 
annual drive for $100,000. A 
study made by the newspaper 
trade journal, Editor and Pub- 
lihser, shows that the papers 
get 74 percent of their total in- 
come from advertising. This 
seurce is not open to us. We 
can depend only on circulation 
and fund drives, the drives mak- 
ing up in part for what we dont 
get in advertising. 

Right now ,we've raised only 
about one-eighth of the $100,- 
000—or $12,500. We need to 
step up the pace of the drive to 
keep our paper going. 


_—See Page 5 
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For $1.25 Minimum Wage 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THE WORKINGCLASS began last week to unlimber some of its strength in the 


fight to win enactment of the $1.25 per hour minimum. First 


to act in a big way were the 


workers in the CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department store union, 650 of whom from 


north, south and west, rolled into 
the capital on Tuesday for a day 
of -. lobbying. 

At the Senate labor subcommit- 
tee hearings, where revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
being discussed, leaders of the 
AFL and CIO, headed by George 

feany and Walter Reuther, pre- 
sented the case for the higher min- 
imum in detail. 

More. potent testimony came 
from 3 rank and file women cotton 


hour. Some of-the workers in 
the plant, she said, average 90 
cents. 


+ | 


BUT, if one is to judge by the: 
atmosphere hereabout, what has | 
been done so far is only the be-| 
ginning of what has to be done 
if the $1.25 is to be won. | 

The Administration, speaking 
through Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell, is death on any increase 
above a miserable 90 cents an hour 


THE WEER 


© Textile Strikers Hit Pay Cut 
® Auto Bosses Level Drum Fire 


TEXTILE workers struck New 
England textile mills in answer 
to demands of cotton-rayon em- 
ployers for ten-cent wage cut. 
The 25,000 members of CIO 
Textile Union voted not only to 
fight pay-cut demand but for 
reinstatement of 64cent hourly 


cut workers took in 1952. 
* 


AUTO EMPLOYERS kept up 
their public drum-fire against 
UAW’s demands as contract ne- 
gotiations continued with GM, 
Ford and American Motors. 
Claiming to speak for smaller 
companies, American Motors de- 
clared the independents should 
not be forced to accept any pat- - 
tern set by the Big Three. GM 
continued its plugging for a five- 
year pact, while Ford tried to 
make it appear that its workers 


going along with Harry Lunde- 
bergs cut-rate cargo plan was 
voted by AFL Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers. Lundeberg, ident of 
AFL Seafarers ternational 
Union, had worked out agree- 
‘ment to cut crew manning scales 
and stretch working hours in 
move to compete with foreign- 
flag vessels. 


INJUNCTION was issued 
against 400 conductors and 
brakemen on South Buffalo Rail- 
road. after strike idled 19,500 
workers at Bethlehem: Steel's 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant. Mean- 
while, scheduled strike against 
New York Central, east of Buf- 
falo, was called off at request 
of National Mediation Board. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 


a 


textile workers .from the. South 
who told the Senators what the 
higher minimum can do for work- 


had worked under idyllic condi- 
tions for the past five years. 
* 


minimum. | 
And even on the committee, 
Sen. Paul Douglas, Illinois Dem- 


gineers had authorized strike. 
* 
NEW FORMAT for Textile 


ers trying to raise a family on 
. substandard wages. The three 
women workers, members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union, were: 

@ Mrs. Noel Penny, of Cord- 
ele, Ga., mother of four boys, 


who averages $1.07 an_ hour, 
43 hours a week, when she works 


a full week. 
®* Mrs. Rosalie Watkins, 'lesg than $1.25, and many less than 


Charleston, So. Carolina, who,'g] 00, 
with her three children is barely, 
living’ on the $1.25 or $1.30 per|. 
hour that she makes. Seventy |burg, Miss., sole support of three 
percent of the workers in the plant, childrent, averages 98 cents an 


Southern Unions Rally 
Against Strikebusting 


_* THE SIX-WEEK-OLD strike of telephone and railroad 
workers in the South continued to hold the national labor 
spotlight as Dixieland’s-popular anger was fast arising against 


a ee oreet Gomi: | os Thibodeaux, La.. ic 


nated monopolies. A measure of *° a, @ Catholic 
this anger was not alone the’ priest, called on Louisiana State of- 


sweep of demonstrations of pickets Hcials and college heads to “stop 
and sympathizers in front of Bell Students from committing 
Telephone exchanges in many /moral sin of scabbing and union 


cities. Two governors—Folsom of (Continued on Page 13) 


=~ 


GEORGE MEANY 


‘ 


ocrat, and labelled a “triend of 
labor” by union leaders, is fright- 
fully fearful of the $1.25. His 
main concern seems to be. that 
some manufacturers may be 


_ “shocked” by a hike to $1.25— 


especially those in the South. 


As the latest issue of the AFL’ 
where she is shop chairlady, make News-Reporter puts it: now is the! 


“Time for Action.” 


.-The CIO, through _ its CIO) 


® Mrs. Vorcil Walters, Hatties-: 


IS 


Labor Committees, urging sup- 


port for a $1.25 minimum wage 


; 


and broader coverage.” 


* 
retail 


the | 


THE ACTION of the 


‘union in bringing a mass delega-' 
tion, and of the Amalagamated 


‘Clothing Workers in presenting 
rank and file witnesses, indicates 
there is some feeling in official |a- 
bor ranks that the situation is far 
from adequately covered at the 
present time. 

The International Ladies 
‘ment Workers Union in the latest 
‘issue of its newspaper, “Justice,” 
‘calls on “every worker’ in the 
union to help in the campaign, 


| (Continued on Page 13) 


’ 
, 
' 


'News, this week called on “every 
local union and every member” 
‘to “write his Congressman and 


enator, particularly those on the: 


’ 


| 


Gar- 


! 
| 


CLAIMS by Administration 
that employment picture is just 
peachy now were punctured by 
Treasury ‘Department bulletin 
which revealed that unemploy- 
ment compensation trust fund 
lost $180,000,000 for. January, 
a loss that was greater than pre- 
vious January. 


COAL mining ccrisis 
bared by Thomas Kennedy, vice 
president of United Mine Work- 
ers, in testimony before Senate 
Labor subcommittee. He dis- 
closed that there are now 200,- 
000 ‘unemployed coal miners 


with nearly 700,000 dependents. 
2 * 


STRONG words for members 
of Congress who voted them- 
selves $7,500-a-year pay boost 
and then turned down tax cuts 
for working people were con- 
tained in The Political Memo, 
published by AFL Labor's Lea- 
gue for Political Education. It 
listed 123 Representatives and 
34 Senators who voted on this 
double standard basis, emphasiz- 
ing the Senators whose terms 
expire next year. 

* 

REVERSAL of action’ by 

President Vincent J. Malone in 


was 


Labor, publication of CIO Tex- 
tile Union, made its appearance 
with April issue. Publication is 
now monthly 24-page lavishly il- 
lustrated magazine, containing 
articles of general interest as 
well as strictly union news. 
* 

PROTESTS against sellout by 
Federal government of Quinalt 
Indians in state of Washington 
was voiced by CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. In- 
dians charged that government 
had turned over tribal timber to 
gouging operations by timber 


arons. 
* 


FIRST STRIKE in history of 
Springfield, Vt., was won against 
Jones and Lamson Machine Co. 
by 1,200 members of UE. Agree- 
ment includéd four-cent hourly 
wage raise and other gains, 

* 


FRED HARTLEY, co-author 
of T-H law, was back in picture 
issuing pamphlet to plug state 
right-to-work: laws. Pamphlet 
had phony story of how states 
with such laws increased pay- 
rolls. It omitted fact this was re- 
sult of lowef wages which en- 
ticed employer: to-run away to 
those states. 


Alabama and Clement of Tennes-) 
see (both elected with labor sup- 
port) turned down requests for the 
use of the national guard in the, 
strikes. i | 

Governors of 13 affected states 
held an emergency meeting in. 


Nashville to deal with the situation 
and they came up with the pro- By LESTER RODNEY 


‘ 


posal that the Louisville & Nash- | 
ville Railroad submit the dispute 
to arbitration and that Bell Tele- Partment. . 


THE HOUR was getting late. . 


. thee was increasing desperation in the State De- 
. in two days 11 Soviet editors of youth and student publications would be on) partment! 


phone meet with three governors their way to visit our country, meet and talk to student editors of colleges and universi- 


oirsteps for special] negotiations to ties from coast to coast. This would 
end the walkout. 


unions had favored arbitration ENCE! 
from the start. 


| 
* old State Department. Didn't they 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT come up with the sensational last- 
development to indicate how or- minute brainstorm which delay 


through the South was whata year, restricting them to one 


The railgoad never do. Why this is CO-EXIST-: 


; 


years 16 Americ 


‘received. with the cordiality be- 
‘titting the role‘of host and guest, 


What to do? Leave jt to the dear;went to the Soviet Union, were! 


an college student!’ Our reciprocgtion—submit to fin- 
‘editors, in two separate groups, | gerprints or you cant come in! 


And to understand the frantic 
nature ot the Dulles’ desire to sa- 


| 


State Dep’t Fingerprint Rule for 
Soviet Students Ires U.S. Campuse 


Ah, but the next surprise lesson 
was to be learned by the State De- 
American _ students, 
praise be, are still-not afraid to 
talk up once they see things clear- 
ly, and this was much too clear 
to miss. 


Student councils at eight- col- 
leges met and urged tie State 


botage the friendly visit, you have, Department to grant the visas. 


: e | travelled to their heart’s content.‘ have a little background-on how 
ganized labor has become aroused the visit of a Russian chess team without insult or restriction. and the proposed trip came about. 

| sat ; 
‘returned praising their hosts hos-| 


Inevitably, as American students 


Editorials appeared in papers like 
the. Harvard Crimson. The Na- 
tional Student Association officially 
endorsed the exchange with the 


amounted to the actual beginning hotel in Manhattan and forbidding ' pitality. Recently three American) Visited the Soviet Union and re- 
of a general strike in the Birming- them to visit their fellow country-|speed skaters were guests of the|turned with stories of friendship, 
ham, Ala., area. More than 30,-;men of the UN delegation at Glen' Soviet Union for the world speed | the thought occured on many cam- 
000 members of the United Steel-|Cove, L. I.? ‘skating championships. _ How were, puses—let’s reciprocate and have 


Soviet Union. Here is an idea of 
what the students were saying. 
|Tom Field, president of the Stu- 
dent Council at Notre Dame, said 


workers of America in Birming- | 
ham and Bessemer walked out on: 


. ° } 
again our country can hang_ ifs 


Minneapolis (Minneapolis 


They did it again — and once'they treated? Said John Werket of,;them here. The itinerary for the 
Trib-| Soviet editors was to include Co- 


April 15 from plants of U.S.'head in shame as our once proud/une): “The Russians were tops, as'lumbia, Fordham, Hunter, CCNY, 
| Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne 


Steel's Tennessee Coal and Iron reputation as a civilized and hos- 
and others and set up picket lines. | pitable nation goes down the drain. 
This was the opening move for The Soviet editors would have to 
the general strike that had been dis-' submit to fingerprinting, like -crim-, 
cussed in a meeting of the Joint inals! It was a stroke of genius. 


athletes 


Labor Board of CIO, AFL and It worked, as they knew it would., 
unaffiliated unions. “David J. Mc- No self respecting Russians would. 
Donald, president of ‘the United submit to such a degrading, hu- 
Steelworkers of America interven-' miliating :procedure any: more than 
ed quickly, however, and ordered self respecting Americans would if 
the to go back to;the tables were turned. The trip 
work next morning. That broke was off and in one fell swoop, the 
the backbone of the move. State Department hopes, this new 


Birmingham labor’s an ger insult puts an end to the prospec- 
mounted to a high pitch as police tive exchange visits of farmers, of, 
pitched into a demonstration of basketball and track teams, and 
telephone workers with clubs and’ ll the rest of this friendshjp non-, 
arrested 16. The Pee, W8t te he eer | 
a protest against police  strike- 


of this miserable: 


op bwould hava: 


| & 5 
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, as hosts and as fans.” 
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fit per world? believad. inefreedo 


te 5X8 


«probably gave a script to Voice 


i@d ‘inquirygg , byged yeu Remiinoel)) 


of. Detroit, Stanford, Arizona, U. 
of California, Oberlin, Howard, 
Tuskegee and others. 


* 


| 


| 


BUT AMERICAN STUDENTS! 
quickly learned a_ lesson which: we are ready to follow the .ways 
their colleges never taught them—|of peace whenever such methods 


that unfortunately the “iron cur- 


tain” they had heard so much} 


about was actually located some 


6,000 miles “from where they 
thought it was. Its address was 
Cold War, Washington, D. C. Our 
dear old State Department, with 
automatic reflex actions, promptly, 
turned down the Soviet editors’ re- 
quest for visas (and-the next day 


of America about. how the Rus- 
‘ans had.an iron,.curtain and ,the. 
as 


t 


in. earnest support by his lights 
of the NSA resolution for cul- 
tural, éxchange: 


“I feel that this resolution will 
demonstrate to those students 
throughout -the world . . . that we, 
in the: United States, are not in- 
evitably bent to war with Russia 
and her sateélites, but rather that 


become possible.” 
* 


THE IDEA OF cultural inter- 
change with the Soviet Union 


‘spread irresistibly from campus 


to campus. At UCLA in Los An- 
geles, 3,500 students voted 4 to 1 


in favor of inviting Soviet student 
‘editors. In referendums and polls, 


CCNY, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Connecticut Wesleyan, 


voted ‘overwhelmingly a 


4, t833yOM) > Bit “945 103 


+ 


) Oberlin, . 
| Hunter; ‘Swarthmore ‘and ‘others 
n favor’ of “ 
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TV and 


Movie Guide 


ek April 23 


Junior Sports Session (2) 8:30 
a.m. 

On the Carousel (2) 9 

All Star Catholic Charities Pro-' 
gram (2) 10:30 

College Press Conference (7) 
11:30 

Big Top (2) Noon 

Movie: Daniel Boone (9) Noon 

Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 1: 55 


Movie: Pastor Hall (4) 2: 30. 
Anti-Nazi. Good 


Movie: Ideal Husband (Oscar 
Wilde) (13) 2:30. Good 

Man of the Year—Boss Tweed 
1871 (4) 4 

Movie: Macbeth (9) 5:30. Orson 
Welles. Excellent. Also 7:30 and 
10. 

Six O'clock Report (2) 6 

Play: The Lady's Game. Henry 
Fonda, host (4) 7 7 

Movie Museum (9) 7 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Square Dance Festival (4) 8. 
13,000 square dancers 

Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre—Danc- 
' ing Dan's Christmas (2) 10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

News, Sports (2) 1 

Ozzie and Harriet (7 i) 11 | 

Movie: Undercover Agent (2): 
1953 British film 


TV 
Sunday, April 24 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
Camera Three — Scenes from 
Hamlet (2) 11:30 
~~ NY Times Youth Forum (5); 
Noon 
Spanish Family Hour (13) Noon 
Youth Wants To Know (4) 12:30: 
Learn To Draw (11) 12:30 
Baseball Hall of Fame—Monte| 
Irvin (9) 1:15 
Baseball: 
1:55 
Dodgers-Giants (9) 2 : 
Now and Then—Dr. Batxer (2) 
3. Gilbert & Sullivan | 
The Search—Highlights from 26: 
Shows (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 . 
Adventures—Museum of Natural 
History (2) 5 — 
Movie: Macbeth with Orson 
Welles (9) 5:30, 7:30 and 10 | 
Lucy Show (2) 6 
You Are There—The Rise of 
Hitler (2) 6:30: | 
Meet the Press (4) 6. C lement | 
Attlee 
Movie Museum (9) 7 ) 
Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 
(2) 7:30 | 
Kaleidoscope—Variety Show (4)! 
7:30 | 
Play: The Windmill with James 
Stewart (2) 9 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 | 
Appointment with Adventure 
(2)10 
What's. My Line (2) 10:30 
Movie: Two. Westerns (NY TV 
debuts) (2) 11:15 
Movie; Frustration (4) 11:50. 
Swedish ; 


: 


Yankees-Boston (11) 


=. 


| 


Register 
Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


‘Sylwan Lake 
Girls and Bovs ages: 6 to 16 
4. Bweek season - 
2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 
* 


1:30 


ing a 
WABC 8 


62 E. 4 St. Sun. to Tues. 


Theatre, 


| heey Pythian, Sat. night 


RADIO 
Saturday, April 23 


News. WCBS, WABC Noon 
Baseball: Yankees-Boston WINS 


11:55 


Dodgers, WMCA, 


Ciants vs. 


WMGM 1:55 


News, WCBS, WOR, WRCA 6 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Conversation WRCA 8 

Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 


RADIO | : 


Sunday, April 24 


As We See It—AFL Series 


'WABC Noon 


World News Roundup WRCA! 
12:15 
_ Phila. Orchestra. Wagner and 
Sibelius WCBS 12:30 
Opera—Thais by Massenet WOR ' 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
1:45 
Baseball: Yankees-Boston WINS, 

1:55 

Giants vs. 
WMGM 1:55 

Svmphonette» WCBS 2 

NY Philharomonic WCBS 2:30 

Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 

Junior Anthology WRCA 5:30 

Don Gardiner, news WABC 6 


Dodgers, WMCA, 


Sunday Play house WCBS 6:30 
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of raids. 


14 cents to 1842 cents an hour, or 
17 cents average across-the-board. 
The first face-to-face meeting with 
the five-man Transit Authority was 


following a TWU charge against 
the TA of “bad faith” for sending 
a “powerless” sub-committee to 
preliminary talks with union off- 
cials. es | 

The transit workers were de- 
scribed as being in “turmoil” over 
“the TA’s delaying tactics on wage 
negotiations” by president Michael 
J. Quill of the TWU. There is a 
“troubled and serious situation” 
in the subways, buses, barns and 
terminals, Quill warned, and added 
that if the Authority did not re- 
‘spond to the union’ wage de- 
| mands, “the union cannot assume 
the responsibility for the member- 
‘ship action that may follow.” 

* 


THERE IS ALSO unrest among. 


‘New York’s transit workers over) Legislature passed in its fmal days}! 
a sick leave bill which, according 


the new sick leave rules. The State! 


THE WEEK 


| 


scheduled to be held Thursday, : 


IN CIVIL 


WT WU Launches Fight for Wage 
Gains and Sick Leave Rights 


|By HERBERT SIGNER 

NEW YORK CITY'S transit workers were engaged in a fight last week for wage 
increases, protection of sick leave rights, to save the 3rd Ave. El, and against the threat 
The CIO Transport Workers Union is demanding g pay increases ranging from 


to the transit Rank ard File Com- 
mittee, means a loss of 6 to 10 
days pay .a year, or the equivalent 
of a wage cut of 4 cents an hour 
for every transit worker. 


This bill. was put over by the 
Transit Authority which has com- 
plained that the workers’ are 
“abusing” their sick leave rights. 
The TWU leadership went along 
with the TA on this, after pre- 


“ Viously opposing the measure. Gen. 
<= Hugh Casey, TA chairman, 
=." @ previously told the union officials 

_§ ge the TA would withhold the dues 


had 


check-off and cancel all wage talks 


see unless the TWU joined in with the 


ae - TA 


LIBERTIES 


Youth Wants To Know WRCA e BD. of a. Under Fire 


6:30 


Jack Benny WCBS 7 


Town Meeting: Are We Becom- 
Nation of Conformists?; 


Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes) 
‘WRCA 9 


UN Story WOR 9:15 


Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15) 


Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
MOVIES 
Sutton 


Marty, 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. | 


Guild 
Glass Slipper, Music Hall 
Wages of Fear (French) Paris 
ida (Italian) World 


stars Of Russian Ballet (revival); 


Stanley 


Bread, Love & Dreams (Italian) 


Apollo 

Chaplin's Festival, 55th St. 

39 Steps and Pygmalion (Brit-| 
ish) Beverely. Sun to Tues. Pro-'| 
moter & Lavender Hill Mob, Fri- | 
Sat. 

Dial M For Murder and Viva! 
Zapata, Greenwich, Sun. to Tues. 

One Summer of 
Little Carnegie (Swedish) 

Seven Deadly Sins 
Heights. 


(Italian) 


* DRAMA 


Juno and Paycock, Greenwich 


i'Mews 
Chekhov's Three Sisters, 4th St. 
‘Theatre (83 E. 4) near Ind Av. | 
Shaw's You Can Never Tell,' 
‘Provincetown Playhouse, Fri-Sat-' 


‘Sun. 


Finian's Rainbow, Hudson Guild 


Community Theatre, 436 W. 27.) 
Fri and Sat. | 


Ibsen's Ghosts; Roval Playhouse, 


Cate 


Meet the People 1955, 
235 W. 46 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 


‘Golden 


Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 


MUSIC 


t 
American - Romanian Concert, 


Morning Freiheit 33rd ‘Anniver- 


sary Concert, Camegie Hall, Sat. 


night 
jazz Concert,, YMHA, 92nd & 


Full program of land and 
water sports, arts and — 
singing, dramatics, ete. ee 


| + | 
A. children’s camp SBE ER, 
progressive J education |/ 
with bam age iving. | 


' 


CAMP KINDERLAND_ I 


Camp Midvale 
Midvale, N.J., TErhyune 5-2160 
_ Cooperative, interracial camp 


APRIL 23-24: ART FAIR 


Exhibition and sale. of works | 
by prominent artists includ- 
ing Charles. White, Capt. 
Mulzac, Elizabeth Fulda. | 


Seturdey, night. entertainment 
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Happiness, 


‘watercolors of street vendors ol 
‘New York. Sat 10 to 5; en 1 to 5.! 


| : Park. 


SEN. McCARTHY displayed 
at two news conference last week 
| a $1,056 tax refund check from 
the U. S. treasury which he 


claimed clears him of the im- 
proper conduct charges voted by 
the Senate. Sen. Watkins (R- 
Utah), chairman of the special 
committee which recommended 
censure, commented bluntly, 
“He has not been purged of con- 
tempt of the Senate.” 


. 


NEWSPAPER publisher Her- 
| man M. Greenspun of Las Vegas, 
| N. M., has been acquitted of 
' charges that by editorials and 
articles in his paper he sought 
| to incite the murder of Sen. 
McCarthy. In Sauk City, Wis., 
another anti-McCarthy publisher, 
Leroy Gore, said the insurance 
company had canceled his auto 
insurance. 
| * 
IN ALLENTOWN, Pa., the 
Lehigh Valley Labor Herald’ 
| criticized the Justice Department 


Lex. 


| Vegh String Quartet, Washing-| 


ton-Irving H. S. Sat nite GR 3-1391 
Hazel Scott, pianist, Town Hall, 
‘Sat. 8:30 


| ART EXHIBITIONS 


Maurice Becker one-man show, 
Art of Today Gallery, Great North-' 
‘ern Hotel, 57th St. and 6th Ave. 
Open Fri. and Sat. Noon to 5. | 

Philip Evergood, ACA Gallery. ! 
Through April 30 | 

Art Festival, Downtown Com-! 
munity School, 235 E. 11. Sat. and! 
Sun. all day. Avery, Gwathemy, 
Soyer, Gross, others. 

Family of Man, Photo Exhibit, 
Museum of Modern Art 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


5th Ave. at 103. Ethel Barrymore 
and Her. Career. ‘Cries of NY 


Free. ) 


Natural Science Cina Ameri-| 
can Museum of Natural History, 
}/Central Park W. & 79. 
- Saturdays at Three, Henry St. 
Playhouse, 466 Grand. F Td Car-| 
toons, Sat. 3 p.m. ; 
| Gilbert Hall of Science, Broad- 
way & 25. Sat. 9:30 to 5:30. Free. 

Bronx Children’s Zoo, Bronx 


cook. a os Paes s Museum, 
{Brook Ay Stat pi Sat 11, 2; 
df ome, ony, hou 


. men 


426, 


Museum of City of New York,/ 


° No Apologies te MeC 


for its use of such informers 
as Harvey Matusow -revealed 
himself to be in his eonfessional 
book, “False Witness.” Federal 
authorities “beat the bushes” 
looking for certain kinds of testi- 
mony, said the laber paper. 
“This sort of setup is a natural 
for the Matusows, the Crouches 
and Budenzes and_ others to 
whom testimony is a profession.” 
The Philadelphia Bulletin in an 
editorial entitled “Matusow’s 
Background,” also criticized the 
Justice Department for using 
Matusow-like witnesses. 


THE SUPREME COURT last 
week heard arguments by at- 


torneys for the -justice depart- | 


ment and for Yale professor John 
P. Peters in a now famous case 
involving the government's right 
to fier an employee on “security” 
grounds without due process of 
law. Peters lawyer, former as- 
sistant attorney genera] Thur- 
mond Arnold, -. stressed that 
Peters was never permitted to 
know the name of his accuser 
(reportedly stool-pigeon Louis 
Budenz). 
* 

INTERNATIONAL Workers 
Order members who contributed 
to the fund for building a home 
at Ridgefield, Conin., for elderly 
and women are 
urged to file a claim for a refund 
of their donations. Jerry Trauber, 
executive secretary of the IwO 
Policyholders Protectve Commit- 
mittee, said the claims must be 
filed before May 20. For infor- 
mation, he said, call at Room 
80 E. 11 St.. New York. 


THE SUBVERSIVE Activities’ 
Control Board has rejected a pe- 
tition of Attorney General Brow- 
nell to name the American Slav 
Congress as a “Communist front” 


under the McCarran Act. By a> 


3 to 1 ruling SACB held that the 
organization is no longer 3 in exist- 
ence. 


—— —— i. A, aes 


—_—_ 


to abolish these 
“abuses. to save money on 
transit lines. 

The Rank and File’ Committee 
said that “the union leadership 
surrendered to this blackmail even 
though they knew that if they 
stood up and led the fight against 
the TA they would have the back- 
ing of every transit worker.” 

a 

TRANSIT WORKERS were set 
to send rank and file delegations 
to Albany April 23, to urge Gov. 
Harriman to veto the sick leave 
‘bill now on his desk. 


Meanwhile, transit' workers have 
been demonstrating and ‘picket- 
ing at 148 St., 207 St. shops, Ave. 
X shop, East N. Y. bus shop, BMT 
Signal and other sections, and have 
voted to change the policy of the 
TWU executive board on this is- 
sue. 


alleged 
the 


* 
MEANWHILE, the problem of 
‘raiding has appeared to threaten 
the TWU position as sole collie’: 
‘tive bargaining agent for the transit 
employes. 

Local 237 of the Teamsters, 
‘AFL, known as the Government 


{Employes Local, has been ch: arged 


‘by Quill with raiding activities 
among TWU members on the tran- 
‘sit lines. Leaflets have been re- 
|portedly distributed and meetings 
held preliminary to a. Teamstér 
organizing campaign in transit. 
The transit R & F Committee 
‘has denounced all splitting and 
raiding efforts, while defending the 
right of TWU members to have 


disagreements on policy questions 


with the leadership. The Rank 


‘and File is campaigning for a 
| “bigger, stronger and united 
‘TWU.” 


“Classified Ads 


——— 


APARTMENT TO SH: ARE 


ee ———— 


APARTMENT to share with a young “men. 
Call all day Sat., Sun. AL 4- 7618. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG couple need 2-3-room apt. 
hattan. Box 16, The Worker. 


Man- 


————  —_ 
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FOR SALE _ 
MODERN SALAD BOWLS — — 1’ x S$’ 
$17.95. 12’ x 6’’—$22.50. Ebony or Ma- 
hogany. Spec. 50% off. Standard Brancs 
Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 
3-7819. 1 hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


FURNITURE FOR SALE 
USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. 
prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-3000. 
SERVICES 
(Painting ) Bei 


INTERIOR, exterior work. Houses our 
| specialty. Beauty and durability. Jack 
Rosen—GI 8-7661. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


Low 


—o_ 


——ao_ i 


—_* 


Hi-F idelity Radio Phonographs 


| Vector Laboratortes 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales © Installation © Service 


eee eee _—_— --—— 


MOVING ¢ . STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


near Srd Ave. 
13 E. ok — 


Fes: aye ao cb ens ®t 


pe 


oat q -2457 


SPIKE'S. moving and pickup service. city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. \ 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
| enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 
MOVING, packing, storage, any time, 
} any place, no job too small or too large. 

Reasonably low rates. Call Jay, CH 


-3-3786. 


—— 


FILM FACTS 
About a Country in the News!" 

Arts @ Science @ Music @ Néwsreels 
@ Authentic @ Unusual. 

@ Interesting @ Provocative 

FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
. For Schools . Clubs . . . Meetings 

ie and Television 
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scended on the station. Everyone 


Welcome Home Ben Davis! 


NEWARK.—Many of the dele- 
pee to the Martha Stone De- 
ense Conference joyously left the 
hall at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing to go to Peyn Station in New- 
* 4 They had just gotten word 
that Ben Davis had been freed— 
after nearly four years in prison— 
and the train carrying him home 
from Pittsburgh would stop briefly 
in Newark. 


It was a happy group that de- 


‘to the magic coach. 


ran up stairs to the track, and be- 
gan searching for the coach that 
had Ben in it. Suddenly there was 
a shout: “Here he is’! And the 
air was filled with cries “Welcome 
home Ben Davis,” “Hurrah for 
Ben, “Hi Ben” as everyone ran 


In the few minutes Ben had to 
speak to his friends before the 
train pulled out, he urged every- 
one to do everything possible to 
force the release of “Pop” Mindel 


and Claudia Jones. Both “Pop” 
and Claudia are seriously ill and 
cannot get proper medical abten- 
tion in prison. Their lives are in 
danger, 


Yes sir! It was a great day Sat- 
urday. And it’s a great man we 
greeted in the train going to New 
York. Welcome home Ben! You 
are back where you belong. And 
we mean to keep you here! 


Un-American Committee Chairman 


~ Slanders Italian - Ameri 


Conference Plans for 
Martha Stone Defense 


NEWARK. — A statewide con- 


ference with 55 delegates attend-. 


ing, met here last week and map- 
ped out plans for the defense of 
Martha Stone. Miss Stone,. chair- 
man of the New Jersey Commu- 
nist Party, and active in the labor 


movement in the state for many 
vears, is a Smith Act defendant 
in the Connecticut “conspiracy” 
case scheduled for trial Sept. 18. 


In addition to Miss Stone, who 


11946, to attack the democratic 
rights of the people. The Taft- 
Hartley Act, the McCarran Act, 
the McCarran - Walter law, the 
Communist Control Act, and the 
entire “security” program were all 
part of this plan Albertson said. 

The delegates adopted a pro- 
gram for the defense of Martha | 
Stone, including the following pro- | 
posals: 

1. Distribution of 10,000 copies 
of the brochure “The Martha 


NEWARK.—The real McCar- 
thyite character of the House un- 
American Committee, which 
scheduled to hold hearings in New 
Jersey next month, became vivid- 
ly clear to thousands of Jerseyans 
last week with Chairman Francis 


at Americans of Italian origin. 
The redbaiting, anti-labot head 


‘of the un-Americans, who demand-| 


ed that Secretary of State Dulles’ 


fire Edward Corsi, Italian born’ 
New York Republican from his. 
post as advoser on refugee _prob- 


lems, referred to the Italian peo- 
‘ple as “Dagoes” at a hearing of 
the committee on immigration. 


is | 


E. Walter's racist epithets hurled 


ricans 


“links” to subversive organizations 
although Corsi held positions un- 
der Hoover and Dewey and was 
a GOP candidate for mayor of 


Walter charged that Corsi had! un-Americans Out.” 


A number of organizations have 
already protested the Corsi firing 
and Walter's role in it. Among | 
these are the Columbian League 


New York City. The real reason 
for Walter's insistence that Corsi 
be fired however, was 
clearly by Corsi himself. 
“Mr. Walter would never have 


made any attack on me if I hadnt 


opposed _the 
law, said Corsi. “I've written 


pamphlets against the Walter-Mc- 


I've been opposed to the quota 
system for 20 years. I'm opposed 


‘Tronbound Citizen’s 


stated ‘ Newark. 


Carran Act! I’ve spoken against it, 


of New Jersey, a nationwide Ital- 
ian-American organization and the 
Council in 


Many more possibilities exist ‘to 
get thousands of individuals and 


scores of labor, church and frater- 


_Walter - McCarran nal groups to s 
constitute one o 


‘ities in Jersey, play an influential 


ak out. Italians 
the largest minor- 


role in politics and in the labor 
movement, and are organized in 
numerous fraternal groups. In ad- 


to Mr. Walter's law. It is discrim- 

inatory on a racial basis.” : 
Corsi charged that he was fired ' 

by Dulles in order to. appease’ 


dition numerous church, labor, Ne- 
gro and political organizations are 
on Resersh 5s against the vicious Mc- 
Carran-Walter _ racist ieninigvation 
‘act. 


Stone Case.” 


2. Distribution of a one page 
leaflet at key shops in the state. 


3. Committee to visit editors of 


dealt with the practical tasks and 
the possibilities of mounting a 
mass campaign, the conference 
heard Bert McLeech, secretary of 
ro F Tights. Will ‘Volunteer a papers with copies of the brochure 
the Civil Rights Congress, who and the indictme nt. 
made the keynote speech, Lewis 4.-Trade unions, churches and 
civic leaders to be visited in each 


Moroze, executive director of the’ 
N.J. CRC, plus discussion from te and the case discussed with 
em. 


the delegates. a beet 
Albertson, himself under a five- 5. A drive for $20,000 for a mass 
campaign and legal expenses. 


year Smith Act sentence in. Pitts- 
burgh, traced the development of| 6. A statewide meeting in New- 
ark around June 3 with a goal of 


the campaign of reactionary big 
business elements, dating back to'$10.000 set by then. 


BAR REPORT HITS 
McCARTHY PROBE 


Senator McCarthy's 1953 hear- determine that anyone was guilty 
ings on alleged security risks at|OF not guilty. 
Ft. Monmouth have been  con- Pee report will be submitted to 
~ Bar Association’s convention 
demned by a special committee of | -"° Pheu ae 
in Atlantic City May 3-5. S 
the New Jersey Bar Association as ey sad ens 


r i si ; the report were former State At- 
abusive” and “improper. The ;torney General Theodore Parsons, 
committee of seven prominent 


former Superior Court Judge Big- 
lawyers said that the McCarthy 


elow, Milton Unger, William Qon- 
hearings abused the rights of ac- sodine, James Phelan and Doug- 
cused persons, -witnesses, and at- 


torneys. 
The report said: “It is our con- 


ted a minority report. 

Issuance of the report brought 
on ‘howls of -rage from Roy Cohn, 
sidered ee that the hearings | former chief counsel for McCar- 
were conduct in -an improper - J . 
ie.’ "ie seeeed bones aut me ogee the oe Star-Ledger 
dence of the fact that some wit-|P@Y°° MS Usual re aiting game. 
nesses were permitted to testify to Cohn said the report was “mis- 
conclusions and facts not within | leading” and “un-lawyer like. 
their personal knowledge. ... The| Newark McCarthyite sheet 
right of cross examination was re- charged that the two lawyers who 
fused. . . Here and there appear. 
(MeCasth statements of the chairman 

arthy) that the Espionage} whom represented suspended em- 
Act had Bo violated by the wit-|ployes at Ft. Monmouth, were 
ness . ... . neither the committee: ‘members of American for Demo- 
or its members had any right to'cratic Action: 


New Jersey Sub Drive Standings 


Final reports on the New sarang Bye wre Worker and Daily Worker Sub Campaign were 
= oh peatiakte as we went to press, latest reports on hand show that 90 percent 
Worker goal had béen aakteved and 93 percent of the Daily Worker goal. 
The Manaines show the following picture: 
stents D.W. Goal Achieved Worker Goai Achieved 
. 52 
7 
18 
2 
128 
27 
15 
27 
> | 
31 


en and Richard Green, both of 


Seeeeed: 
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EsSseusanke 


$2 


las Hicks. Mendon Merrill submit-. 


” The. 


presented the charges, Ira Katch-. 


REP. WALTER 


a 


MAY DAY 
CELEBRATION 


Dinner and Entertainment 


Sat., April 30 — 7 pm 


Progressive Workers Center 
89 Carroll St., Paterson 


Admission $1.00 


Featured speaker: Martha Stone 


Fine Mrs. Neff 


CAMDEN, — Mrs. Sylvia Neff, 
former employee of the Campbell 
Soup local here, was fined $2,000: 
and placed on probation for two: 
years by Federal Judge Phillip 
Forman. Mrs. Neff had been con- 


victed of testifying falsely before a 
grand jury. She had previously 
‘been sentenced to a 10 year prison’ 
term, but the conviction was up- 
set by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and a new trial ordered. 


The prosecution of Mrs. Neff 
was interpreted by many Campbell 
Soup workers here as not only as 
part of the McCarthyite hive 
against democratic rights, but also 
as an anti-labor attack against their: 
union by the company. Anti-union, 
company elements testified against 
Mrs. Neff during her trial. 


= 


Mystery Ride 
SUNDAY, APRIL 24 


Cars leave 516 Clinton Ave. 
at 10-11 A.M. - 


= 


.| Newark Star-Ledger. 


| has~ advocated the restoration to, 


the witch-hunting Walter, and. that | 
the refugee program . was being: 
held up because of “an intolerant) 
minority both in the C ongress and: 
the State Department itself.” 


UN-AMERICANS COMING 


TO NEW JERSEY IN MAY 
Walter's un-American Commit- 
tee, after twice postponing previ- 
ously scheduled visits, is supposed 
to open hearings in Jersey in May. | 
Labor, political and educational 
figures are to be attacked accor 
ing to dope stories leaked to the’ 
The Corsi, 
incident, and Walter's vile rascist 
epithets against people of Italian; 
origin highlight the need and the 
possibilities of a great mass move-| 
ment in the state to “Keep the 


Anti-McCarthy forces should 
seize the initiative now to create 
a movement that would make it 
| politically unhealthy for Walter 
and his witch-hunters to set up 
their McCarthyite circus in New - 
Jersey. Every decent element in 
the state can be gotten to speak 
out against and condemn the racist 
‘Walter, and Dulles bowing to him. 
Letters to newspapers, telegrams 
‘land delegations to Congressmen, 
resolutions by local unions, church 


and national group organizations 
‘can make plain to the witch-hunt- 
ers that New Jersey doesnt want 
them, and condemns their McCar- 
thyite behavior and actions! 


—— 


Taylor Frameup 


NEWARK.—The frameup con- 
viction of Ed Taylor, exécutive di- 
rector of the New Jersey Negro 
Labor Council is being appealed. | 
Taylor was convicted by County 
Court Judge Alexander Waugh, 


nine months in jail. Evidence of 
‘eye witnesses, all of whom were 
Negroés, was disregarded, and the’ 
prejudiced version of two _ police- 
men accepted as the truth. The 
vicious sentence handed down by 
}Judge Waugh was a warning to 
the Negro people to “stay in their 
place” and not dare to question: 
the vicious system of police brutal- 
ity prevalent in Newark for some: 
years. 

Taylor was brutally beaten by 
the police while in the patrol 
wagon and in jail after his arrest. 
| He required hospifal treatment for 
a fractured nose, split lips, and a 
cut eye that was swollen shut. Hie. 


Verdict Appealed 


clothing was splattered with blood 
after the sadistic cops finished 
beating him. Witnesses swore un- 
der oath when he entered the 
patrol wagon he was all right. 
The Taylor Defense Committee 


iwithout a jury, and sentenced to is distributing a fact sheet on the 
case. In addition to giving com- 


plete information about the Tay- 
lor frameup the Committee urges 
action to be taken: 

® Urge the Essex County pros- 
ecutor to drop the frameup 
charges against Taylor; 

® Demand that Mayor Carlin 
move on the City Council tesolu- 
tion for an investigation of police 
brutality in Newark, and suspen- 
sion of the two cops who beat Tay- 
lor. 

® Take the story of the Taylor 
case to your union, church or or- 
ganization. Ask them to act; 

® Contribute to the legal de- 
fense. 


- 
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Evatt Urges UN Admit China 


SIDNEY, Australia.—Australian ! 
Labor Party leader Herbert Evatt 


the People’s. Republic ; of Chi 
her legal seat in the United hon of 


tions. He made a statement to this 
effect at a Labor rally in New- 


‘castle early this month. 


Evatt also said that Australian 


ey ‘dn Asia should be one of 
inde st ing and friendship. - 
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His Equation--MAN 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE COMMON MAN had little means of assessing 
the genius who died the other day for we were told that 
only 12 men in the world could understand the theory of 


relativity and most of. us were 
satisfied to let it go at that. 
Yet when Einstein passed 
on at 76 all mankind mourned 
We were told by other scientists 
that a figure of grandeur had 
lived among 
us, a@ man 
who __ stood 
with Archi- 
medes,, Euc-. 
lid, Newton, 


the grandest 

of all scien-" 

tific minds, 

and we ac- i, 

cepted that. _ 
Furthermore, we learned tha 
the frail little professor whose 
white hair fringed his face like 
an aureole and -whose- luminous 
eyes were those of a saint, that 
he had something to -do. with 
atomic energy. His cryptic for- 
mula E equals mc2 “written on 
the back of an envelope,” ‘as the 
obituaries had it, forecast the 
secret buried within the atom. 


If you visit FDR’s home at 
Hyde Park you will see that he 


warned President Roosevelt in 
1939 the Nazis were working 
on atomic energy and that it 
would be well if the non-Nazi 
world got the jump on their en- 
emy. Incidentally, in this letter 
he mentioned the work of “Joliot 
of Paris” (Jolidt-Curie) as pre- 
eminent in the field: As a scien- 
tist with the God-given daring to 
look a fact in the face as Huxley 
once said, he did not alloW the 
fact that Joliot is a Communist 
to close his mind or even to 
tinge it. Despite the cave-man 
ravings of men like the late Rep. 
John Rankin (“He is a Red faker”) 
and the current Sen. McCarthy, 
(“He is an enemy of America’) 
and the Admiral James Fife, 
“He should go back where 
e came from,”) the. scientist 
dared to speak out to abhor the 
time of the modern Inquisition. 
For that courage he was de- 
famed by latter-day fascists as 
he was by those of his native 
country who : a war 


dance as the flames licked his 
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books in front of the Opera 
House in Berlin. 
* 

ON THE DAY of his death 
the N. Y. Daily Mirror could 
not contain its venom while the 
bells were tolling. “When he 
permitted his mind to play on 
current affairs,’ the Mirror pon- 
tificated, “he sometimes wan- 
dered into fields which he could 
not understand and to which he 


. responded only emotionally.” 


This was its pigmy reply, in 
dismal] after-thought, to his ap- 
peal for the lives of the innocent 
Rosenbergs, to his passionate, 
life-long crusade on behalf of 
social truth and human justice. 
This, I decided as I plowed 
through the reams of obituaries 
in :the newspapers, is why he 


acquired sainthood without offi- 


cial benediction. The answer, I 
feel, is evident: the great scien- 
tist was a great humanist, and 
this came through to ordinary 
mankind. 


He eschewed the notions of a 
personal immortality but if his 
shade were around I could see 
a gentle smile on its face at the 
Mirror editorial or the wonder- 
ing Daily News headline which 
reported, after the brief autopsy 
to which he willed his body, 
“His brain looks like everybody's 
else's.” 

* ty 

FOR HE REGARDED him- 
self as a mortal man, shying from 
the special~honors showered on 
him; this man who walked the 
streets of Princeton in his stock- 
ing hat and turtle-neck -sweater 
loved mankind as he lewved sci- 
ence, the wonders of the uni- 
verse and nothing, he felt, was 
ultimately unknowable. Herein 
he differs from most western 


~_scientists today, for he insisted, 
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Meet Talks 
ForMostof 


Humanity 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE representatives of 
five-eighths of the human 
race got together in Band- 
ung, Indonesia, and scored 


a resounding triumph for 
the cause of world peace. 


_A strategy worked out by the 

Premiers of the two most pop- 
ulous countries of the world, 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, and 
Chou En-lai of China, con- 
founded plans to @ivide and 
disrupt the historic Asia-Africa 
conference. 

The strategy was simple—to 
stress the issues which united 
rather than those which divid- 
ed. Thus, Chou En-lai said Chi- 
na came to Bandung “to seek 
unity and not to quarrel.” This 
succeeded, because division was 
opposed by unity, bellicose talk 
was opposed by peaceful talk, 
and common’ ground was 
achieved in opposing the two 
big targets of the billion and a 
half people of Asia and Africa 
—colonialism and racism. 

* 
NOT A delegate at Band- 
ung could deny the power of 


the five-point coexistence pro-. 


gram put forward by Nehru and 
which is the basis for existing 


- Chinese - Indian and Burmese- 


Chinese treaties. The five prin- 
ciples are: 

1. Mutual respect for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty. 

2. Non-aggression. 

3. Non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs. 
ag Equality and mutual ben- 
en?. 


5. Peaceful coexistence. 
+ 


THOSE WHO had planned 
the disruption and. division at 
Bandung were caught with their 


rg showing. Thus, a_head- 
i 


ne in the N.Y. Times on Tues- 
day, April 19 said: 

“Defiance of Reds and Nehru 
Perils Amity in Bandung.” 

That headline was _  com- 
pounded of the two elements 
that went into ill-fated effort 
to disrupt the conference: 

1. The correspondents for the 
big business press. 

2. The “Voice of America” 
delegates at Bandung from tfie 
Philippines, South ‘ Vietnam, 
Iraq and Pakistan. (The Voice 
of American title was 
ed on these delegates by the 
U.S. press agency correspond- 
ents.) ; 

Here's how the plot was sup- 
posed to work. The delegate 
from South Vietnam made a 
bitter anti-Communist speech. 
Then the delegate from Iraq 
made an even sharper attack 
On “communism and the Jews.” 

But the Times reckoned with- 
out the power and impact of 
the cause of peace in the world 
today. At the very moment 
when they were writing that 
headline a new story came into 
the Times office. It was a ‘story 


reporting that Ceylon‘s Prime 


Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 


had asked Chou En-lai if he - 


would meet .with the Ceylon 
powers, plus the Philippine and 
Thailand governments to dis- 
cuss the settlement of disputed 
Far Eastern issués, including 


~ (Continued on Page 4) 


bestow- 


Congratulations! 
WE REPORT WITH PRIDE that as a result of the 


devoted activity of our readers, were winding up the 
subscription phase of our 1955 circulation campaign with 


95 percent of our goal of 1I,- 
000 Worker subs realized, and 
90 percent of our 2,500 Daily 
Worker sub goal. 


As we said when we initiated 
the campaign before the New 
Year, this is just the first stage 
of an all-year-round battle for 
circulation, one which does not 
and cannot depend upon com- 
mercial channels and methods. 
It can and must depend on the 
courage and devotion and po- 
litical awareness of or readers. 


Our objective for the entire 
year, as far as subs -are con- 
cerned, is 16,000 for The Work- 
er and 4,500 for the Daily 
Worker. Campaign experience 
demonstrates without question 
that ‘consistent, purposeful ac- 
tion by the bulk of our readers 
can not only bring this result, 
but top it by a good bit. 

* 


BUT SUBS are only one side 
of the coin. The other, and 
even more important, is the 
bundles. Some advances were 
made in bundle circulation dur- 
ing the campaign, chiefly in the 
form of subscription bundles. 
But here, too, campaign exper- 
iences revealed that the bun- 
dle method must necessarily be- 
come a major aspect of our cir- 
culation in the light of the limi- 
tations on freedom today, and 
that it can be greatly expanded. 


What is needed is organiza- 
tion and responsibility in devel- 
oping the distribution appara- 
tus. 

Our. goals for. bundle circula- 
tion for the year are 12,000 
Workers each weekend, and 
2,000 for the D.W. This is an 
increase of 50 percent over the 
present 1,000 Daily Workers 
distributed through bundles. 


These targets, when taken to- 
gether with the present news- 
stand circulation—and we think 
this, too, can and_ should be 
upped—would advafice our to- 
tal circulation at the end of 
the year about 8,000 Workers 
and 2,000 Daily Workers above 
the beginning of' the year. 


It will be the first such ad- 
vance in the past eight years. 
It is a major undertaking, but 
no one can realistically argue 
that it can’t be done, or that it 
is not of major importance that 
it should be done. 


On Page 13 we publish the 
final drive figures, state by state. 
Some areas, notably Illinois, 
having started their campaign 
late, intend to maintain cam- 
paign intensity for the next 
couple of weeks, or until they 
reach their goals. We will con- 
tinue our circulation table week- 
ly. But the = goals. will indi- 
cate the figure were aiming for 
during the year, instead of the 
campaign goal. 

o o ° 


A word about our current 
annual drive for $100,000. A 
study made by the newspaper 
trade journal, Editor and Pub- 
lihser, shows that the papers 
get 74 percent of their total in- 
come from advertising. This 
source is not open to. us. We 
can depend only on circulation 
and fund drives, the drives mak- 
ing up in part for what we don’t 
get in advertising. 

Right now ,we've raised only 
about one-eighth of the $100,- 
000—or $12,500. We need to 
step up the pace of the drive to 


keep our paper going. 


(Continued on Page 11) _ 
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By ERIK BERT 


THE WORKINGCLASS began last week to unlimber some of its strength in the 
fight to. win enactment of the $1.25 per hour minimum. First to act in a big way were the 
workers in the CIO Retail, Who 


north, south and west, rolled into 
the capital on Tuesday for a day 
of lobbying. 

At the Senate labor subeommit- 
tee hearings, where revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
being discussed, leaders of the 
AFL and CIO, headed by George 
Meany and Walter Reuther, pre- 
sented the case for the higher min- 
imum in detail. 

More potent testimony came 
from 3 rank and file women cotton 


i 


Wage 


WASHINGTON. 


; 


esale and Department store union, 650 of whom from 


hour. Some of the workers in 
the plant, she said, average 90 
cents. 


i ge 


* 

BUT, if one is to judge by the 
atmosphere hereabout, what has 
been done so far is only the be- 

\ ginning of what has to be done’ 
if the $1.25 is to be won. | 

The Administration, speaking’ 
through Secretary of Labor James | 
Mitchell, is death on any increase} 
above a miserable 90 cents an hour’ 


~ 
\ 
4 


; > ( pal B © i ja . F re ; 
® Textile Strikers Hit Pay Cut 
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® Auto Besses Level Drum Fire 


TEXTILE workers struck New 
England textile mills in answer 
to demands of cotton-rayon em- 
ployers for ten-cent wage cut. 
The 25,000 members of CIO 
Textile Union voted not only to 
fight pay-cut demand but for 
reinstatement of 6%2cent hourly 
cut workers took in 1952. 

* : 

AUTO EMPLOYERS kept up 
their public drum-fire against 
UAW’s demands as contract ne- 
gotiations continued with GM, 
Ford and American Motors. 
Claiming to speak for smaller 
companies, American Motors de- 
clared the independents should 
not be forced to accept any pat- 
tern set by the Big Three. GM 
continued its plugging for a five- 
year pact, while Ford tried to 
make it appear that its workers 


going aléng with Harry Lunde- 
berg’s cut-rate cargo plan was 
voted by AFL Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers. Lundeberg, president of 
AFL Seafarers International 
Union, had worked out agree- 
ment to cut crew manning scales 
and stretch working hours in 
move to compete with foreign- 
flag vessels. 


INJUNCTION’ was issued 
against 400 -conductors and 
brakemen on South Buffalo Rail- 
road after strike idled 19,500 
workers at Bethlehem Steel's 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant. Mean- 
while, scheduled strike against 
New York Central, east of Buf- 
falo, was called off at request 
of National Mediation Board. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 


textile workers from the South 
who told the Senators what the 
higher minimum can do for work- 
ers trying to raise a family on 
substandard wages. The three 
women workers, members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers — 


union, were: 


ee cee Penny, of Coxe “shocked” by a hike to $1.25— 
especially those in the South. 


ele, Ga., mother of four boys, 
who averages $1.07 an_ hour, 
43 hours a week, when she works 
a full week. | 

® Mrs. Rosalie _ Watkins, 
Charleston, So. Carolina, . who, 
with her three children is “barely 
living’ on the $1.25 or $1.30 per 
hour that she makes. Seventy 
percent of the workers in the plant, childrent, averages 98 cents an 


GEORGE MEANY 


where she is shop chairlady, make 
less than $1.25, and many less than | 


$1.00. | 


burg, Miss., sole support of three. 


’ 
; 


minimum. 


Sen. Paul Douglas, Illinois Dem- 
ocrat, and labelled a “triend of 
labor” by union leaders, is fright- 
fully fearful of the $1.25. 


main concern seems to be that 


® Mrs. Vorcil Walters, Hatties-\Jocal union and every member”: 


And even on the committee, 


His 
be 


some manufacturers may 


As the latest issue of the AFL 
News-Reporter puts it: now is the 
“Time for Action.” : 
__The CIO, through its CIO 
News, this week ealled on “every 


to “write his Congressman and, 
Senator, particularly those on the 
Labor Committees, urging sup- 
port for a $1.25 minimum wage 


Southern Unions Rally *\=*""<="" 


Against Strikebusting 
THE SIX-WEEK-OLD strike of telephone and railroad 


workers in the South continued to hold the national labor 
spotlight as Dixieland’s popular anger was fast arising against: 


' 
! 


i. t ‘| 7 
lm ha 7 lit of Thibodeaux, La, & Catholic 
this anger was not alone the oy called on Louisiana state of-: 


sweep of demonstrations of pickets ficials and college heads to “stop; 
and sympathizers im front of Bel] students from committing the | 
Telephone exchanges in _many ™oral sin of scabbing and union 
cities. Two governors—Folsom of) (Continued on Page 13) | 


THE ACTION of the retail 
union in bringing a mass delega-' 
tion, and of the Amalagamated 
Clothing Workers in presenting 
rank and file. witnesses, indicates 
there is some feeling in official la- 
bor ranks that the situation is far 
from adequately covered at the 
present time. eos 

The International. Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union in the latest 
issue of its newspaper, “Justice,” 
calls on “every worker’ in the 
union to help in the campaign, | 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘had worked under idyllic condi- 
tions for the past five years. 
* 


CLAIMS by Administration 
that employment picture is just 
peachy now were punctured by 


| Treasury Department bulletin 


which revealed“that unemploy- 
ment compensation trust fund 
lost $180,000,000 for January, 
a loss that was greater than pre- . 
vious January. 


COAL mining crisis was 
bared by Thomas Kennedy, vice 
president of United Mine Work- 
ers, in testimony before Senate 
Labor subcommittee. He dis- 
closed that there are now 200,- 
000 unemployed coal miners 
with nearly 700,000 dependents. 

* 


STRONG words for members 


| of Congress who voted them- 
| selves. $7,500-a-year pay boost 
- and then turned down tax cuts’ 


for working people were con- 
tained in The Political Memo, 
published by AFL Labor's Lea- 
gue’ for Political Education. It 
listed 123 Representatives. and 
84 Senators who voted on this 
double standard basis, emphasiz- 
ing the Senators whose terms 
expire next year. 
sae 

REVERSAL of . action by 

President Vincent J. Malone in 


gineers had authorized strike. 
* 

NEW FORMAT for Textile 
Labor, publication of CIO Tex- 
tile Union, made its appearance 
with April issue. Publication is 
now monthly 24-page lavishly il- 
lustrated magazine, containing 
articles of general interest as 
well as strictly union news. 

* 

PROTESTS against sellout by 
Federal government of* Quinalt 
Indians in state of Washington 
was voiced by CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. In- 
dians charged that government 
had turned over tribal timber to 
gouging operations by timber 
barons. 

* 


FIRST STRIKE in history of 
Springfield, Vt., was won against 
Jones and Lamson Machine Co. 
by 1,200 members of UE. Agree- 
ment included four-cent hourly 
wage raise and other gains. 

* 


FRED HARTLEY, co-author 
of T-H law, was back in picture 
issuing pamphlet to plug state 
right-to-work laws. Pamphlet 
had phony story of how states 
‘with such laws increased pay- 
rolls. It omitted fact this was re- 
sult of lower wages which en- 
ticed employers to run away to 
those states. 


—_- — — a 


“Alabama and Clement of Tennes- 
see (both elected with labor sup- 
port) turned down requests for the’ 
use of the national guard in the 


State Dep’t Fingerprint Rule for 


owes of 13 affected ates RQviet Stu dents ires U.S. Campuses 


held an emergency meeting in. 
Nashville to deal with the situation 
and they came up with the pro- By LESTER 
posal that the Louisville & Nash-_ 
ville- Railroad submit the dispute: 
to arbitration and that Bell Tele-.Partment. . 


RODNEY 


THE HOUR was getting late . . 


. the-e was increasing desperation im the State De- 
. in two days 11 Soviet editors of youth and student publications would be on 


Ah, but the next surprise lesson 
was to be learned by the State De- 
partment! American _ students, 


phone meet with three governors their way to visit our country, meet and talk to student editors of colleges and universi- praise be, ate still not afraid to 


er for —_ ge , age 6 - ‘ties from coast to coast. This would 
- end the walkout. The railroad never do. Why this is CO-EXIST- 
unions had favored arbitration ENCE! 
from the start. | What to do? Leave it to the dear 
* old State Department. Didn't they: 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT come up with the sensational last- 
development to indicate how or- minute brainstorm which delayed 
ganized Izbor has become aroused the visit of a Russian chess team, 
through the South was : what 4 year, restricting them to one 
amounted to the actual beginning hotel in Manhattan and forbidding 
of a general strike in the Birming- them to visit their fellow country- 
a id — ep eee men of the UN delegation at Glen 
members 0 nited oteel- Cove, L. 1: 
oF , i | ft os 
Mie oe of America in gered They did it again — and once 
per Bessemer walked out OM again our country can hang its! 
Age 15 from plants of U.S. head in shame as our once proud 
Steel's Tennessee Coal and Iron jenutation as a civilized and hos-' 
and others and set up picket lines. pitable nation goes down the drain. 
This was the opening move for ‘The Soviet editors would have to 
the general strike that had been dis-' submit to fingerprinting, like crim- 
cussed in a meeting of the Joint inals! It was a stroke of genius.| 
Labor Board of CIO, AFL and jy worked, as they knew it would. ' 
unaffiliated unions. David J. Mc- Nig self respecting Russians would 
Donald, president of the United submit to such a degrading, hu- 
Steelworkers of America interven-' miliating procedure any more than 
ed quickly, however, and ordered ‘self respecting Americans would if 
the steelworkers to go back to ihe tables were tured. The trip 
work next morning. That broke was off and §n one fell swoop, the 
the backbone of the move. State Department hopes, this new 


Birmingham labor's anger insult puts an end to the prospec- 
mounted to a high pitch as police! tive exchange visits of farmers, of 
pitched into a demonstration of;basketball and track teams, and 
telephone workers with clubs and: all the rest of this friendship non- 


arrested 16. The strike was te be sense. 


a protest against police strike- Es: 
gh nage ES diene <4 TO GET THE full flavor of the 
A. protest has developed over’ boorish crudity of this miserable 
suse’ of ‘college students fori Wash ecbri would have | 
bg. Father}? 1A. rb to knowj t Rast, vo; | 


preTeo wei dap cl aent spa a? ee ESSE 


* 


? 
“ 


| edftors, in two separate groups, 


years 16 American college student 


went to fhe Soviet Union, were 


received with the cordiality be- 
fitting the role of host and guest, 
travelled to their heart’s content 
without insult or restriction, and 
returned praising their hosts’ hos- 
pitality. Recently three American 
speed skaters were guests of the 
Soviet Union for the world speed 
skating championships. How were 
they treated? Said John Werket of 
Minneapolis (Minneapolis  Trib- 
une): “The Russians were tops, as 
athletes, as hosts and as fans.” 


“a 
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(i sug ses adit boas cag) | 


‘dear old State Department, with} 
turned down. the Soviet editors’ re- 


' probably .gave a script to Voice} 
of America about how the Rus- 
‘ans had an iron curtain and the 

t “freeoworld”! belie ved: ‘int freedom 


stb V9 *S Hajeacjes ar 4 ; 


’ 
| 
' 


Our’ reciprocation—submit to fin- 
gerprints or you cant come in | 


And to understand the frantic’ 


botage the friendly visit, you have 
to have a littlhe background on how 
the proposed trip came about. | 


Inevitably, as American students; 
visited the Soviet Union and re- 
turned with stories of friendship,| 


them here. The itinerary for the 
Soviet editors was to include Co-! 
lumbia, Fordham, Hunter, CCNY, | 
Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne 
of Detroit, Stanford, Arizona, U. 
of California, Oberlin, Howard, 
Tuskegee and others. 


* | 


BUT AMERICAN STUDENTS 
quickly learned a lesson which 


|their colleges never taught them— 


that unfortunately the “iron cur- 
tain” they had heard so much 
about was actually located some 
6,000 miles from where they 
thought it was. Its address was 
Cold War, Washington, D. C. Our 


automatic reflex actions, promptly 


’ 


quest for visas (and the next day 


‘eiopgh bac hound, 


talk up once they see things clear- 
ly, and this was much too clear 
to miss. 


Student councils at eight col- 


‘nature of the Dulles’ desire to sa-| leges met and urged the. State 


Department to grant the visas. 
Editorials appeared in papers like 
the Harvard Crimson. The Na- | 
tional Student Association officially 
endorsed the exchange with the 


Soviet Union. Here is an idea of 


the thought occured on many cam-! what the students were saying. 
| puses—let’s reciprocate and have| /om Field, president of the Stu- 


dent Council at Notre Dame, said 
in earnest support by his lights 
of the NSA resolution for cul- 
tural exchange: 

“I feel that this resolution will 
demonstrate to those students 


| throughout the world . . . that we, 
‘in the United States, are not in- 


evitably bent to war with Russia 
and her satelites, but rather that 
we are ready to follow the ways 
of peace whenever -such methods 
become possible.” 

* 

THE IDEA OF ‘cultural inter- 
change with the Soviet Union 
spread irresistibly from campus 
to campus.; At UCLA in Los An- 
geles, 3,500 students voted 4 to 1 
in favor of inviting Soviet student 
editors. In referendums and polls, 
CCNY, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Connecticut Wesleyan, Oberlin, 
Hunter, Swarthmore; and others 
voted everwhebmin Ar AR ay af. 

tas on ‘Page 113): 
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THE NEGRO members of 
the UAW-CIO are amongst the 
most loyal.and militant support- . 

ers of their union. Every strike 
struggle proves this to the hilt. 

They are solidly behind their 
collective bargaining teams in 
GM and Ford not only for the 

mode] anti-discrimination clause 

but for the other economic and 

contract demands as well. 

They are proud of their un- 
ion’s repeated resolutions for 
equality and civil rights in jobs, 
education, housing, for FEPC, 
anti-poll tax and _anti- lynch 
laws. They are proud of the 
Labor-Negro peoples electoral 
alliance in Michigan that has 
translated fine words on Negro 

representation in public office 
into still finer deeds. 

The white UAW members 
also think its good that Pres. 
Reuther is on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the NAACP and is 
Co-Director together with the 
Negro unionist William H. Oliv- 
er of the union’s Fair Practices 
Department. This symbolizes 
that the white union leadership 
has a special responsibility in 
winning the white majority for 
equal rights not only because 
it's justice for the Negro people 
but also because it’s in the self- 
interests of the union and the 
nation as a whole. 

t's therefore all the more rea- 
son for the white leadership and 
the white majority of the UAW- 

CIO to self-critically examine 
why the union’s top Officers and 
Board remained lily-white un- 
der all. past union administra- 
tions and remains lily-white to- 
day under the Reuther admin- 
istration. This is a question for 


Why Are UAW’s Top 
Leaders ‘Lily White’ 


the entire UAW-CIO and not 
only its Negro membership. 
* 


OF COURSE the UAW is” 
not unique in this respect. Most 
AFL and CIO unions have no 
Negroes in their top leadership 
and there's no guarantee as yet 
that the merged labor. federa- 
tion will have Negroes in its 
top leadership. But the ques- 
tion stands out especially acute 
and contradictory in the UAW 
because it was the union’s sup- 


port that was key to the election 


of Charles Diggs, Jr., as Michi- 
gans first Negro Congressman., 
Dr. Remus Robinson, as the first 
“Negro on the Detroit Board of 


' Education and the Honorable 


Wade McCree as the first Ne- 
gro elected as Circuit Court 
Judge. Thus President Reuther 
can report to the’ 15th UAW 
convention that the election of 
Michigan's first Negro’ Con- 
gressman was “particularly gra- 
tifying,” but he can't say the 
same for the election of the 
first Negro to UAW top office. 

This contradiction plagues 
the UAW at every turn. Thus 
as Co-Directors of the UAW 
Fair Practices Department Pres- 
ident Reuther and William 
Oliver hauled the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision as 
“the most resounding defeat 
which Jimcrow has _ suffered” 
and said that in the union's 
amicus curiae brief filed with 
the Court: “We cited day-to- 
day examples of how the union 
works to eliminate discrimina- 
tion and segregation in every 
phase of our union activity at 
the plant, local union and com- 
munity levels.” How — much 
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stronger this brief could have 
been had the UAW been able 
to say they'd also eliminated 
discrimination! 4 


THE LEFT AND Progres- 
sives forces made a constructive 
fight for Negro leadership at the 
15th UAW convention. The 
white local leader Genske, Flint 
Local 581, in nominating the 
Negro Nathaniel Turner, Buick 
Local 599, for One of the four 
Vice Presidential posts said: “It 
is recognized and accepted fact 
today that there never would 
have been a CIO and UAW 
without the firm unity of Negro 
and white workers. We- built 
that unity in the only way pos- 
sible—by having our union sup- 
port the demand for equality 
for Negro brothers and sisters 
in every aspect of life, econom- 
ic, political and social.” Brother 
Turner got the highest total vote 


ever cast for a Negro running | 


for top UAW office and the sec- 
ond highest percentage of .total 
convention votes. 


However, a Negro could only 
have been elected to top office 
at this convention with the 
backing of the controlling Ad- 
ministration caucus. Twelve 
years ago President Reuther 
told another UAW convention 
that if “we have that courage 
and intelligence” Negroes can 
be elected to top UAW office 
without special amendments in 
the union’s constitution. To 
have injected this “courage and 
intelligence” in the Administra- 
tion Caucus required a principl- 
ed pressure drive by white 
forces both inside and outside 
this caucus. Outside the caucus 
it required actions by the more 
advanced white workers spear- 
headed by Left and Progressive 


forces. Putting it mildly this 
type of pressure was weak in- 
deed. It has to build up from 
here on out. 


The People Wait Results 


As GOP Counts the Vote 


LANSING.—It’s not enough that, most of these election boards with 
the people in the recent spring) handpicked supporters. This elec 


election went to the polls and de-, 
feated the Ford-General Motors 
dominated and hand picked: Re- 
publican Party candidates in many 
places but again for the third time, 
the election system of countin 
collapsed. 

This spring's 
counting is a 
pened twice 


fiasco of ballot 
repeat*of what hap- 
Wefore in 1950 and 


1952. Then it took weeks to count: 


and get the count. In fact Gov- 
ernor Williams in 1950 had~been 
counted out when later accurate 
checkups showed he was elected. 


A recent study by a political 
science team of the University of 
Michigan group reported, that Re- 
publican leanings of most of the 
state election boards were respon- 
sible for errors which elected Re- 


publicans and defeat their Op-| get a bi-partisan board and for it 


ponents. 


The GOP ‘has constantly filled! the elective officials. 


tion the Democrats through Sec- 
‘retary of State James Hare ordered 
clerks in a number of communities 
to make available the lists of elec- 


tion workers and _ their mens bene 


affiliations. 

So the GOP went to work — 
came up with the gimmick to pro- 
tect their vote counters. They list- 
ed a number of their hand picked 
backers as “independents.” Labor 
has charged that all Republican’ 
Board of Canvassers, 


partisan, but the GOP as long as 
they controlled that refused to 


listen. In 1954 the labor led coali-| 
tion were able to elect two of the 
three state officials serving on the 
State Board of Canvassers. The 
GOP then began a campaign to 


to be taken out of the hands of 
Now — the 


Remember This Congressman in °36 


‘He said if elected he would press; 
for restricted zoning in the blight- 


‘DEARBORN. — Worth remem- 
bering is a story about Congress- 
man John Lesinski from the 16th 
when a delegation went to see him 
about doing something on the 
racist Walter-McCarran Act. A 
AFL trade unionist, Gus Polites, 
who faces deportation to fascist 
Greece was on a delegation to see 
Lesinski. Rolites’ teen-age daugh- 
ter went with her father to ask 
Lesinski to halt the deportation. 


| 


— and fast count. | 


Runs in Inkster 


ities—such as more sewers, 


‘tience to the young girl’s plea to 


save her father from a concentra- 
tion camp or possible death. Les- 
inski asked unionist Polites why 
he was being deported. Polites re- 
plied for his activity on behalf of 


labor, peace, Negro rights and de- 
fense of foreign born. Lesinski told | 


him if he would sign a statement) 


repudiating his beliefs he could|/ 
stay the deportation. Polites told 
off Lesinski and left. 


Lesinski listened im rude impa- 


“™ 
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‘Democrats have proposed a board 
of two Republicans and two Dem- 
ee to be appointed by the 

Governnor, in an effort to get a 


Two offices, the State superin-| 
tendent of public instruction and) 
a post on the state board of agri- 
culture are still in doubt and no 
‘one seems to know when the vot-! 
ers will know who won. The first 
‘post was one of the main targets. 
set for winning by the coalition, as’ 
its head of Michigan school sys- 


‘ 


Ford Worker 


INKSTER, Mich.—A Ford-UAW | 


| 
‘Negro shop worker for 27 years 


(Rouge plant) is running for elec-| 
the state’sition to the Common Council here, | 
top election board should be bi- according to a report in the Pitts-| 
burgh Courier. His name is Harold 


Robertson and 


he is opposing 
Robert Simmons in _ District 3. 


Robertson was nominated -in the 


primary election. 

Robertson told the Courier that: 
the issues are. poorly “paved street 
and sidewalks, better health facil-' 


. ? ‘ . 
ination of outdoor toilets and in- 
creased number of storm drains. 


ed areas to eliminate “junker 
housing” erected by contractors 
who are seeking quick profits. 


Inkster village has a population 
of 29,000, one third of which are 
Negroes. The job pays $1,200 a 


year. 


ore | 


DAYS PAY 


| scriptions for the Michigan 
tion to°Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


elim-. 


600 Elections Start May 3 


Stellato, cal 600 issued a leaflet saying th: at 
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pS bg THE OLD-TiMse 


MUZZLE. Former GM president C. E. Wilsen, better known 
as a dog fancier has slapped a muzzle on everyone in his defense 


department in the Pentagon. The iron curtain clanked down on 
everyone who works there, any.info to the public which doesn't 
make “a constructive contribution” to Eisenhower policies is strictly 
eut. Wilson told his aides, “I'll do all the foolish talking around 
here.” That's for sure. : 

°° o ° 


RICHLAND. That's the name believe it or not of the Southern 
Mansion that dog fancier C. E. Wilson is going to buy for $200,600 
down in Baton Rouge, La., to raise pedigreed cattle. Wilson says 
that it’s the home of his dreams. Wilson is- reported ready to 
retire and start with his. bulls and cows. He claims he sjred-the 
five year no strike, contract that auto workers were hung with for 
the last five years. He better not try to sire another 5 year contract. 

oe © o 


WHAT HAPPENED to the pledge of Carl Stellato, president 
of Ford Local 600, now part of the Ford National UAW negotiating 
team. He (Stellato) said some time ago in Cass Tech that he: stood 
for open negotiations and reporting back to the membership, so 
everyone would know what’s happening. The latest we heard is 
that the union had agreed not to talk to the press for 30 days 
about negotiations. So what does that mean? But the Detroit 
(Hearst) Times can tell the procedure of the negotiations, what's 
coming up and when and even who would be called in as specialists. 


co a 2 


WAGE CUTS. That's the objective of Edward Cushman, self 
styled public relations man for American Motors in present nego- 
tiations. He is crying that the “independents” can’t pay the same 
“pattern” as the Big Three in a settlement, meaning the union 
will have to accept less fiom the ‘ ‘independents. ” All Cushman is 
doing is running interference for Ford and GM and he aint 
fooling anyone. Any union leader in present negotiations who 
would bend an ear to this confidence game of Cushman’s is crazy. 


© a ce] 


TAKING CARE OF THEM. The Ford Motor Company has 
a suite on the 8th floor ef the Detroit Leland Hotel for the press. 
This is the hotel where negotiations are going on. The room has 
a television set, lots of soft chairs and in time food and drinks will 
be dished out to take care of the “boys.” GM has not yet set up 
anything in the GM Building, the newsmen having to sit out in 
the corridor. GM. had its maintenance crew screw up the transom, 
plug the keyhole and posted a cop at the deor. Ford has a plant 
protection cop guarding the negotiations door, but so far the key- 
hole is not plugged. 

THINKING. City Council president Louis Miriani is seriously 
thinking of turning in his Republican party membership card and 
joining the Democrats. Reason: he wants to get elected Mayor if 
GOPer Cobo decides to run for Governor in 1956. With the 
winning coalition in Michigan that’s done a job in 1954 and now 
the recent spring elections, some politicians think Cobo’s out of 
his mind to run for Governor. Miriani is not one of those. 


7 ° oO 


ONE MILLION MEMBERS. That's the amount of unionists 
who will be in the merged setup in Michigan after next fall when 
the AFL and CIO officially merge into one union nationally. The. 
head of the new merged union its reported will be August 
Scholle, present president of the Michigan State CIO that has 
600,000 odd members. The secretary of the. new union will probably 
be picked by Teamsters boss Jimmy Hoffa. AFL Detroit Federa- 
tion president Frank Martel would like to head the new Wayne 
County merged AFL and CIO. Finley Allen of the Building Trades 
would like Martel to retire on his $30,000 a year retiree pension and 
not rock the boat. No matter how you look at it, this is some PAC 
force for 1956. ? 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWELVE. Out at Chrysler Automo- 
tive Local 212, formerly Briggs local, elections loom for officers. 
The elevation of Ken Morris from president to Regional Director 
saw Pat Caruso, local union veep, elevated to presidency. Now 
with the elections a stirrin campaign starts. Layman Walker, well 
known Negro UAWer we hear is running for veep on a ticket that 
will have someone opposing Caruso. Next month is election time in 
many locals. Lots of the officers wanted to postpone until next 
year because of negotiations, but it died aborning in the Constitution 
Committee at the recent 15th Convention. 


a o 


|. 
Don’t forget May Day, 1955. The Michigan Worker's celebra- 
tion of this American workers day, will be at Parkside Hall, 3110 


s|_ Fenkell, Sunday, May 1, 2 p.m. Speakers Joe Clark and Nat Ganley. 


DEARBORN. — Cari 


.AUTOTOWN ALLEY| 


have only nominal opposition for 
‘reelection to that post on May 3rd. 
Jack Orr, local vice resident will 
be opposed by William Liss. W. © 
Grant, financial secretary is unop- 
posed as is William Johnson, _re- 


cording secretary. 
The “Right bein 8 of Ford le 


president of Ford Local 600 will|they were withdrawing all caidi- 


dates and supporting the status 
quo in the interest of concentrat- 
mg the union's attention On win- 


‘ning the 1955 demands from the 
‘Ford Motor Co. 
Opposing Stellato are Horace 


‘Gore and Frank Thorpe, Jr. 
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TheWorker 


THE WORKER, SUN 


DAY, APRIL 24, 1955 


“UAW 1955 


1—Guaranteed Employment Plan 
(annual wage). 

2—40 hours call in pay. 

3—10 to 12 cents an hour gen- 
eral wage increase. 

4 — Improved fringe benefits, 
pensions, -health insurance, over- 
time rates, holiday and vacation 


DEMANDS 


5—Maximum two year contract. 

6—Model Fair Practice Clause. 

7—Preferential hiring of laid off 
union members. 

8—Contract guarantees to end 

edup, “company security” 
Mon and bottleneck grievance 
procedures. 


pay, shift premium pay. 


9—Improved local contracts. 


Auto Companies Get 
Primed for a Fight 


DETROIT.—Now that negotia- servative estimate. 


tions between GM, Ford, American 
Motors and the UAW-CIO are of- 
ficially under way its time to take 
a look and see if they are ready 
to lay down and “bow” to the 
union's demands. 


* 


STOCKPILING. 


Management is stockpiling new 
1955 cars at the most tremendous 
rate. For the week ending April 
11, total new cars produced in the 
country by workers was 2,129,- 
903 compared with 1,426,000 for 
the same period in 1954. 

For this period total cars sold 
in the first two months of 1955 
were 653,159. An estimate-of what 
could be sold in the six weeks fol- 
lowing added to the total of the 
first two months would give a fig- 


- ure of approximately one million 


* 


‘tors (S. 2585) to replace the Wal- 


in the House has been referred to 
& sub-committee of the Senate Ju- 


new cars sold from Jan. 1 to April 


11. This leaves 1,120,000 new cars’ 


in the showrooms, storehouses, 
warehouses and lots, unsold. 


Come June 30, one month after 
contracts have expired at Ford and 
GM, and American Motors, pro- 
duction estimates are, that close 
to 5,000,000 of the 1955 models 
will have ben produced in the first 
six months of 1955. In the entire 
year of 1954, some 5,534,464 new 
1954 models were produced. 


- Most optimistic sales prediction 
for the year is five and one-half 
million new cars can be sold. 


* 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


MEANWHILE — unemployment 
here in Michigan shows an aver- 
age of 142,000 idle with an esti- 
mated 7,000 a month exhausting 
unemployment compensation. No 
hiring of any significance is tak- 
ing place and the ttemendous out- 
put of cars is being done by the 
regular seniority workers who are 
putting in an average of 45 hours 
a week. 

Speedup is sweeping along most 
assembly and production lines. The 
UAW Engineering Department es- 
timating that speedup has increased 
in the industry an average of five 
percent every year in the last five 
years. This is*considered a con- 


For five long years the auto 
workers have suffered under this 
contract with its company secur- 


By WILIAM ALLAN 
~DETROIT.—General Motors Cor- 
poration is trying to ‘win the 
American people to its side in the 
negotiations now going on for a 
new contract between the corpora- 
tion and its 325,000 hourly pro- 
duction workers who are members 
of the UAW-CIO. GM published 
adds in newspapers in 64 commu- 
nities recently as part of this cam- 
paign, purporting to show what's 
good for GM is good for the com- 
munity. They also let America 
know they want a continuation of 
the five-year contract and _its 
“benefits.” 

The 8 tog reveals why GM 
wants another five year contract: 

Left. out of the ad was what 
the workers toil and sweat had 
done for GM. Namely, that 
$3,000,000,000 in profits 
taxes had been produced by the 
GM _ workers- Then the workers 


‘1crease in wages per hour in the 


after 


ae, 
vee 


last five years. 
+ ® > 


MORE JOBS 

GM CLAIMED that they had 
created 128,000 more jobs since: 
the signing of the contract back: 
in 1950. A _ yearly comparison 
wrung out of a reluctant GM press 
agent reveals an entirely different 
picture. 

GM’s own figures to its stock- 
holders show the falsity of it 
claim of increasing ‘jobs. Total em- 
loyment increased not by 128,000 
but by only 47,000. The increase 
in jobs is about one third as large 
as GM makes it out to be. 

What’s important in this exam- 
ination is that the employment of 
production workers fell by 13,000. 
Today it is 324,000 as compared to 
337,000 in 1950. 


SPEEDUP 


had gotten 44 cents an hour in- 


In 1954, 577,000 employes 


LANSING.—For the first time 


ity clauses that penalize workers 
who resist speedup or cannot make 
the constantly jacked up produc- 
tion. It is the contract that has a 
no strike clause..This is the con- 
tract which through umpire de- 
cisions states that workers must 
work overtime unless they have a 
good reason not to. It is the con- 
tract where the union has no voice 
in standards of production but has 
to accept what the companies set. 
This is the contract that has no 
clauses barring discrimination in 


hiring, upgrading, of Negro work- 
ers and women workers. 


This is the contract that has the/’ 


grievance killing umpire setup tack- 
ed to it, the umpire who rules on 


all the “Big Ones” for the com- 
the union | It will have one full page on 


panies and_ throws 


crumbs, 


No wonder General Motors and 
|Ford applaud the five-year con- 
tract and want a repeat. 


Thus the background music for 
a return of the hated five-year 
contract is being tuned up by the 
auto companies. 


Someone: said in the recent 15th 

Constitutional Convention in Clev- 
eland of UAW that to win the 
1955 demands a return of the 
spirit of 1937 is needed. 
_ That spirit” was the spirit of 
fight and PREPARATION. In 
1937 the union set up strike com- 
mittees in every local to help win 
the sitdown strikes. y had 
“chiseling” committees by hun- 
dreds who placed cards in thou- 
sands of stores in America that 
said, “We Support the Union.” 
Publicity committees ground out 
thousands: of leaflets. In communi- 
ties committees of citizens joined 
with labor to popularize the union 
demands. 


Great rallies were held, like in 
Detroit's Cadillac Square, Public 
Square in Cleveland, Ashland Audi- 
torium in Chicago where labor 
leaders led by John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers 
spoke. 


UAW BACKED 


CELLER BILL IN 


Senator Lehman_ has again in-| 
troduced his omnibus immigration 
bill for himself and 13 other Sena- 


ter-McCarran Act. This bill also 
introduced by Congressman Celler 


Committee chaired by 


LEHMAN 
TRODUCED 


Senator Kilgore. Public hearings 


\las and Jeffries, will provide 3,200 


in its history of over 100 nie 
‘Michigan will have a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act it looks 
like, as the House of Representa- 
tives passed a FEPC bill 80 to 27. 
The Senate has a bill before it 
sponsored by Negro woman Sena- 
tor Cora Brown (Dem) and Sena- 
tor Harry Hittle (Rep) but which 
is still locked up in the Senate 
Judiciary Commitee. The Senate 
two years ago passed a similar bill; 
presented by the then State Sena- 


SEE YOUR SENATOR: GET 
FEPC PASSED IN SENATE 


‘Senators in the community to get 


to kill the bill in the House as it 
came out on the floor was success- 
fully defeated when several hun- 
dred delegates from labor, cem- 
munity, church, farm and _politi- 
cal parties joined with pro-FEPC 
legislators in demanding passage. 

The Brown-Hittle Senate Bill} 


has to be pressured out of the Sen- 


Workers Status Not 
Told in GM Brag Ads 


(salaried and hourly) produced 
2,971,000 passenger cars or ap- 
proximately 5.1 cars per employe. 
In 1935 512,00 employes. (both 
salaried and hourly) are producing 
passenger cars at an annual rate of 
4,190,0000 or approximately 8.2 
cars per employe. 

Naturally GM didn't put these 
figures in the ad. Because the pas- 
senger car productivity per em- 
ployee in 1955 is 60 percent 
greater than in 1954, _ | 


+ o 
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PROFITS 

Another thing that GM left out 
of its ad was that in 1953 GM 
made after taxes, $1,550 on each 
production worker. In 1954 GM 
made after taxes, $2,200 on each 
production worker. Thus the prof- 
it on each production worker in- 
creased in 1954 by $650 or 42 per- 
cent, 

In 1954 the average GM _ pro- 
duction worker earned before tax 
and social security deductions, 
$4,755. In 1950 he earned $3,930. 


-|Between 1950 and 1954 his annual 


gross income increased by $1,294 
or 21 percent, because he had a 
union and forced that out of GM. 

His tax and social security de- 
ductions have, however, increased 
considerably more. In 1950 a mar- 
ried GM worker with 2 children 
paid $93 in income and social se- 
curity taxes. When the cold war 
and the wartime budgets came 
along the same GM worker paid 
$380 in income and social security 
taxes. His 1954 deductions were — 


ate Judiciary Committee to get a' 
vote on it on the floor. Voters 
being urged to contact their state 


them to get the bill out of the Sen- 


tor Charles Diggs, Jr. _.-.. .. —- 
The tacking of 27 amendments 


ate Judiciary Committee for a} 


speedy vote. | 


The May Day Edition of The 
Worker will be a 24-page issue. 


General Motors and negotia- 
tions now going on. 

Four pages will be devoted 
to May Day 1955. 


MAY DAY ORDERS 


Order your special bundle of 
the May Day issue NOW. 

Everywhere we are asking 
sellers to DOUBLE THEIR 


ORDER. 
Circulation Committee 


four times as great as 1950. 
2 > ° 


GOOD FOR GM 

But GM in 1954 “saved” $240,- 
000,000 when the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration wiped out the excess 
profits tax, thanks to dog fancier 


“\C. E. Wilson, former GM president 
| being in the Cabinet. 


There are some facts that GM 
left out of their ad as they tried to 
fool the American people to back 
them instead of the unions. It’s 
unfortunate the union did not 
choose to expose this hypocrisy by 
GM by answering the ad. 
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HALT PASSAGE OF UMT - ACT NOW! 


DETROIT.—The recent UAW-) 
CIO convention continued the auto. 
workers traditional opposition to’ 
Universal Military Training. _The 
resolution of the 1955 political ac- 
tion program of the union declared 
in part. 


“UMT is contrary to our na- 


tions historic principtes and _poli- 


cies, its neds and feasability have 
not been demonstrated._,_._.” 


Final decision on the provisons 
of the proposed UMT compulsory 
reserve bill, H.R. 2967 will be 
made shortly by the House Armed 


readers of the Michigan Worker 
contact their friends and do it 
themselves, that is, writing to their 
Congressman, and U.S. Senators 
Potter and McNamara calling on 
them’ to follow the lead of the 


Servioes Committee. 
It is highly important that all 


|1,500,000-member UAW-CIO and 


throw out any UMT legislation. -- 


What About Some Low-Cost Public Housing? 


‘By RALPH ELLISON 

DETROIT. — The new express- 
ways are truly great. Downtown 
Detroit is beginning to take on a 
beautifully modern appearance. 

But what about housing for 
those who need it most? Some 
25,000 families in Detroit live in 
substandard houses, according to 
the Board of Health. 


Drive north along the beautiful/forced to buy or rent housing far 


Lodge expressway and you go right 
past a new housing development. 
Eventually two new projects, Doug- 


new dwelling units. 


land Jeffries projects, the Detroit! 
Housing Commission “has deter-| 
mined to close the temporary 3,000; 
dwelling units as soon as the pres- 
ent occupants obtain other housing 
accommodations.” Net gain in 
housing—a low of 200: units. 
Thousands of families have 
been displaced by the slum clear- 


ance, city-beautiful program, and 


beyond their meager income. 
These are mostly Negro workers. 
for whom housing bears a special 
jimcrow~price tag. 

Bill S. is typical. Father of five, 
the and his family’ live hand-to- 


For these new 3,200 dwelling 
units provided at the Douglass 


‘mouth on. $70 weekly. They used’ 


to live in the temporary Douglass 
project. Rent and electricity ran 
$36. 

They were forced, with thou- 
sands of others, out of their low- 
income homes. 

Now Bill pays $93 for rent and 
electricity. So Bill is paying a dif- 
ference of $57 monthly because of 
Cobo’s one-sided policy. 

At $70 weekly, it’s awful rough 
for Bill, his wife and the five 
growing kids. 

Is this need for low-income 
housing, typified by Bill, any less 
urgent the new multi-million dollar 
city-county building? What do our 


— 


readers think of this? 


have been agreed to by Senator|f 
The. recent UAW-CIO) 


Kilgore. 
convention fully backed this legis- 
lation and the hearings before 
Senator Kilgore. Write your Con- 
gressman and U. S. Senators to 
support S. 2585 and its companion 


bill by Rep. Celler in the House|f 
of Representatives, 4 


SUNDAY, MAY 1 — 2 P.M. 
Admission 50c 
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Celebrate MAY DAY with the Michigan Worker 


Hear Joseph Clark, foreign affairs editor, on “The Road to Peace” and 
Nat Ganley on Coming Struggles of the UAW 
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ForMostof 


Humaniiy 
By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE representatives of 
five-eighths of the human 
race got together in Band- 
ung, Indonesia, and scored 
a resounding triumph for 


APRIL 24, 1955 the cause of world peace. 


————— 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Price 10 Cents 


~ His Equation--MAN 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


FHE COMMON MAN had little means of assessing 
the genius who died the other day for we were told that 
only 12 men in the world could understand the theory of 


relativity and most of us were 
satisfied to let it go at that. 
Yet when Einstein passed 
on at 76 all mankind mourned 
We were told by other scientists 
that a figure of grandeur had 
lived among | 

us, a man 

who stood 

with Archi- 

medes, Euc- 

lid, Newton, 

the grandest 

of all scien- & 
tific minds, 
and we ac- 

cepted that. 2 : 
Furthermore, we tearned tha 
the frail little professor whose 
white hair fringed his face like 
an aureole and whose luminous 
eyes were those of a saint, that 
he had something to do with 
atomic energy. His cryptic for- 
mula‘ E equals mc2 “written on 
the back of an envelope,” as the 
obituaries had it, forecast the 
secret buried within the atom. 


If you visit FDR’s home at 
Hyde Park you will see that he 


warned’ President Roosevelt in 
1939 the Nazis were working 
on atomic energy and that it 
would be well if the non-Nazi 
world got the jump on their en- 
emy. Incidentally, in this letter 
he mentioned the work of “Joliot 
of Paris” (Joliot-Curie) as pre- 
eminent in the field. As a scien- 
tist with the God-given daring to 
look a fact in the face as Huxley 
once said, he did not allow the 
fact that Joliot ig a Communist 
to close his mind or even to 
tinge it. Despite the cave-man 
ravings of men like the late Rep. 
- John Rankin (“He.is a Red faker”) 
and the current Sen. McCarthy, 
(“He is an enemy of America”) 
and the Admiral James Fife, 
“He should go back where 
@ came from,’) the scientist 
dared to speak out to abhor the 
time of the modern Inquisition. 
For that courage he was de- 
famed by latter-day fascists as 
he was by those of his native 
country who danced a war 
dance as the flames licked his 


Labor Gets 
Rolling for 


$1.25 Minimum 


books in front of the Opwa 
House in Berlin. 
- 

ON THE DAY of his death 
the NM. Y. Daily Mirror could 
not contain its venom while the 
bells were tolling. “When he 
permitted his mirid to play on 
current affairs,” the Mirror pon- 
tificated, “he sometimes wan- 
dered into fields which he could 
not understand and to which he 
responded only emotionally.” 

This was its pigmy reply, in 
dismal after-thought, to his ap- 
peal for the lives of the innocent 
Rosenbergs, to his passionate, 
life-long crusade on behalf of 
social truth and human justice. 
This, I decided as I plowed 


- through the reams of obituaries 


in the newspapers, is why he 


acquired sainthood without offi- 
cial benediction. The answer, I 
feel, is evident: the great scien- 
tist was a great humanist, and 
this came through to ordinary 
mankind. j 


He eschewed the notions of a 
personal immortality but if his 
shade were around I could see 
a gentle smile on its face at the 
Mirror editorial or the wonder- 
ing Daily News headline which 
reported, after the brief autopsy 
to which he willed his body, 
“His brain looks like everybody’s 


> 69° 


else’s. 
: * 

FOR HE REGARDED him- 
self as a mortal man, shying from 
the special honors showered on 
him; this man who walked the 
streets of Princeton in his stock- 
ing hat and turtle-neck sweater 
loved mankind as he loved sci- 
ence, the wonders of the uni- 
verse and nothing, he felt, was 
ultimately unknowable. Herein 
he differs from most western 
scientists today, for he insisted, 


A strategy worked out by the 
Premiers of the two most pop- 
ulous countries of the world, 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, and 
Chou En-lai of China, con- 
founded plans to divide and 
disrupt the historic Asia-Africa 
conference. 

The strategy was simple—to 
stress the issues which united 
rather than those which divid- 
ed. Thus, Chou En-lai said Chi- 
na came to Bandung “to seek 
unity and not to quarrel.” This 
succeeded, because division was 
opposed by unitv, bellicose talk 
was opposed by peaceful talk, 
and common ground’ was 
achieved in opposing the two 
big targets of the. billion and a 
half people of Asia and Africa 
—colonialism and racism. 

* 


NOT A delegate at Band- 
ung could deny the power of 
the five-point coexistence pro- 
gram wal teieia by Nehru and 
which is the basis for existing 
Chinese - Indian and Burmese- 
Chinese treaties. The five prin- 
ciples are: 

1. Mutual respect for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty. 
2. Non-aggression. 


3. Non-interference 
other's internal affairs. 


4. Equality and mutual ben- 
efit. 


5. Peaceful coexistence. 
* 


THOSE WHO had planned 
the disruption and division at 
Bandung were caught with their 
plots showing. Thus, a_head- 
line in the N.Y. Times on Tues- 
day, April 19 said: 

“Defiance of Reds and Nehru 
Perils Amity in Bandung.” 

That headline was 


in each 


com- 


-pounded of the two elements 


that went into ill-fated effort 
to disrupt the conference: 

1. The correspondents for the 
big business press. 

2. The “Voice of America” 
delegates at Bandung from the 
Philippines, South ~- Vietnam, 
Iraq and Pakistan. (The’ Voice 


of American title was bestow 


ed on these delegates by the 
U.S. press agency correspond- 
ents.) 

Here's how the plot was sup- 
— to work. he delegate 
rom South Vietnam made a 
bitter anti-Communist speech. 
Then the delegate from Iraq 
made an even sharper: attack 
on “communism and the Jews.” 

But the Times reckoned with- 
out the power and impact of 
the cause of peace in the world 
today. At the very moment 
when they. were writing that 
headline a new story came into 
the Times office. It was 2 story 
reporting that Ceylon‘s Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 
had asked Chou En-lai if he 
would meet with the Ceylon 
powers, plus the Philippine and 
Thailand governments to dis- 


cuss the settlement of disputed 


Far Eastern issues, including 


Congratulations! 


WE REPORT WITH PRIDE that as a result of the 
devoted activity of our readers, we're winding up the 
subscription phase of our 1955 circulation campaign with | 


95 percent of our goal of 11,- 
000 Worker subs realized, and 
90 percent of our 2,500 Daily 
Worker sub _ goal. 


As we said when we initiated 
the campaign before the New 
Year, this is just the first stage 
of an all-year-round battle for 


‘circulation, one which does not 


and cannot depend upon com- 
mercial channels and methods. 
It can and must depend on the 
courage and devotion and po- 
litical awareness of or readers. 


Our objective for the entire 
year, as far as subs are con- 


cerned, is 16,000 for The Work- 


ec and 4,500 for the Daily. 
Campaign experience - 


Worker. 
demonstrates without question 
that consistent, purposeful ac- 
tion by the bulk of our readers 
can not only bring this result, 
but top it by a good bit. 

* 

BUT SUBS are only one side 
of the coin. The other, and 
even more important, is the 
bundles. Some advances \.ere 
made in bundle circulation dur- 
ing the campaign, chiefly in the 
form of subscription bundles. 
But here, too, campaign exper- 
iences revealed that the bun- 
dle method must necessarily be- 
come a major aspect of our Cir- 
culation in the light of the limi- 
tations on freedom today, and 
that it can be greatly expanded. 


What is needed is organiza- 
tion and responsibility in devel- 
oping the distribution appara- 
tus. ' 

Our goals for bundle circula- 
fion for the year are 12,000 
Workers each weekend, and 
2,000 for the D.W. This is an 
increase of 50 percent over the 
present 1,000 Daily Workers 
distributed through bundles. 


These targets, when taken to- 
gether with the present news- 
stand circulation—and we think 
this, too, can and ‘should be 
upped—would advance our to- 
tal circulation at the end of 
the year about 8,000 Workers 
and 2,000 Daily Workers above 


It will be the first such ad- 


vance in the past eight years. — 


It is a*major undertaking, but 
no one can realistically argue 
that it can't be done, or that it 
is not of major importance that 
it should be done. 


On Page 13 we publish the 
final drive figures, state by state. 
Some areas, notably Illinois, 
having started their campaign 
late, intend to maintain cam- 
paign intensity for the next 
couple of weeks, or until they 
reach their goals. We will con- 
tinue our circulation table week- 
ly. But the goals will indi- 
cate the figure we're aiming for 
during the year, instead of the 
campaign goal. 

° e co) 

A word about our current 
annual drive for $100,000. “A 
study made by the newspaper 
trade journal, Editor and Pub- 
lihser, shows that the papers 
get 74 percent of their total in- 
come from advertising. This 
source is not open to us. We 
can depend only on circulation 
and fund drives, the drives mak- 
ing up in part for what we don’t 
get in advertising. 

Right now ,we’ve raised only 
about one-eighth of the $100,- 
O00—or $12,500. We need to 
step up the pace of the drive to 
ceep our paper going. 


—See Page 2 
victimes? 


jot-Curie Writes on Atom Fallout 


the beginning of the year. 


—— 


Danger 


—See Page 5 
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For $1.25 Minimum Wage 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


THE WORKINGCLASS began last week to unlimber some of its strength in the 
fight to win enactment of the $1.25 per hour minimum. First to act in a big way were the 
workers in the CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department store union, 650 of whom from 


north, south and west, rolled into 
the capital on Tuesday for a day 
of lobbying. i 

At the Senate labor subcommit- 
tee hearings, where revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
being discussed, leaders of the. 
AFL and CIO, headed by George 
Meany and Walter Reuther, pre- 
sented the case for the higher min- 
imum in detail. : 

More potent testimony came 
from 3 rank and file women cotton 
textile workers from the South 
who told the Senators what -the 
higher minimum can do for work- 
ers trying to raise a family on 
substandard wages, The three 
women workers, members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union, were: 

® Mrs. Noel Penny, of Cord- 
ele, Ga., mother of four boys, 
who averages $1.07 an_ hour, 


43 hours a week, when she works : 
a full week. where she is shop chairlady, make News-Reporter puts it: now is the 


© Mrs. Rosalie Watkins, less than $1.25, and many less than) Zime for Action." CIO 


rn gel aa deen Se “*bovehi (91-02 hiouee ins wosk aa “every 
wi er three children is “barely as ye ; , 
living’ on the $1.25 or $1.30 td * Mrs. Vorcil Walters, Hatties-'Jocal union and every member” 


. : 
hour that she makes. Seventy burg, Miss., sole support of three 


| 


hour. Some of the workers in 
the plant, she said, average 90 


cents. 
* 


BUT, if one is to judge by the 
atmosphere hereabout, what has 
been done so far is only thé be- 
ginning of what has to be done 
if the $1.25 is to be won. 

The Administration, speaking 
through Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell, is death on any increase 


minimum. 

And even on the committee, 
Sen. Paul Douglas, Hlinois Dem- 
ocrat, and labelled a “triend of 
labor” by union leaders, is ‘fright- 
fully fearful of the $1.25. His 
main concern seems to be_ that 
some manufacturers may be 
“shocked” by a hike to $1.25— 
especially those in the South. 

As the latest issue of the AFL 


GEORGE MEANY 


ig Labor Push Gets Rolling | 


above a_ miserable 90 cents an hour) 
had worked under idyllic condi- 


< 


THEWEEK IN L 


TEXTILE workers struck New 
England textile‘ mills in answer 
to demands of cotton-rayon em- 
ployers for ten-cent wage cut. 
The 25,000- members of CIO 
Textile Union voted not only to 
fight pay-cut demand but for 
reinstatement of 6%cent hourly 
cut workers took in 1952. 

* 

AUTO EMPLOYERS kept up 
their public drum-fire against 
UAW’s demands as contract ne- 
gotiations continued with GM, 
Ford and American Motors. 
Claiming to speak for smaller 
companies, American Motors de- 
clared the independents should 
not be forced to accept any pat- 
tern set by the Big Three. GM 
continued its plugging for a five- 
year pact, while Ford tried to 
make it appear that its workers 


tions for the past five years. 
os a 


CLAIMS by Administration 
that employment picture is just 
peachy now were punctured by 
Treasury Department bulletin 
which revealed that unemploy- 
ment compensation trust fund 
lost $180,000,000 for January, 
a loss that was greater than pre- 
vious January. 


COAL mining crisis was 
bared by Thomas Kennedy, vice 
president of United Mine Work- 
ers, in testimony before Senate 
Labor subcommittee. He dis- 
closed that there are now 200,- 
000 unemployed coal miners 
with nearly 700,000 dependents. 

* 


STRONG words for members 
of Congress who voted them- 
selves $7,500-a-year pay boost 
and then turned down tax cuts 
for working people were con- 
tained in The Political Memo, 
published by AFL Labor's Lea- 
gue for Politicat Education. It 
listed 123 Representatives and 
34 Senators who voted on this 
double standard basis, emphasiz- 
ing the Senators whose terms 


expire next year. 
* 


_ 


REVERSAL of action by 
President Vincent J. Malone in 


© Textile Strikers Hit Pay 
® Auto Besses Level Drum Fire 


ABOR AFFAIRS 
Cut 


going along with Harry Lunde- 
berg’s cut-rate cargo plan was 
voted by AFL Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers. Lundeberg, president of 
AFL Seafarers International 
Union, had worked out agree- 
ment to cut crew manning scales 
and stretch working hours in 
move to compete with foreign- 
flag vessels, 


INJUNCTION was _ issued 
against 400 conductors and 
brakemen on South Buffalo Rail- 
road after strike idled 19,500 
workers at Bethlehem Steel's 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant. Mean- 
while, scheduled strike against 
New York Central, east of Buf- 
falo, was called off at request 
of National Mediation Board. 

’ Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers had authorized strike. 
a 

NEW FORMAT for Textile 
Labor, publication of CIO Tex- 
tile Union, made its appearance 
with April issue. Publication is 
now monthly 24-page lavishly il- 
lustrated « magazine, containing 
articles of general interest as 
well as strictly union news. 

* 

PROTESTS against sellout by 
Federal government of Quinalt 
Indians in state of Washington 
was voiced by CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. In- 
dians charged that government 
had turned over tribal timber to 
gouging operations by timber 

arons. 
* 


FIRST STRIKE in history of 
Springfield, Vt., was won against 
Jones and Lamsen Machine Co. 
by_1,200 members of UE. Agree- 
ment included four-cent hourly 
wage raise and other gains. 

* 


FRED HARTLEY, co-author 
of T-H law, was back in picture 
issuing pamphlet te plug state 
right-to-work laws. Pamphlet 
had phony story of how states 
with such liws \increased pay- 
rolls. It omitted fact this was re- 
sult of lower wages which en- 
ticed employers to run away to 
those states. 


to “write his Congressman and 
percent of the workers in the plant, ; 
<a : - — Labor Committees, urging sup- 
port for a $1.25 minimum wage 
and broader coverage.” 
. 
THE ACTION of the retail 
© e : e union in bringing a mass delega- 
bs gainst tr e USTING tion, and of the Amalagamated 
) ¥ rank and file witnesses, indicates 
THE SIX-WEEK-OLD strike of telephone and railroad |there is some feeling in official la- 
workers in the South continued to hold the national labor bor ranks that the situation is far 
spotlight as Dixieland’s popular anger was fast arising against from <p covered at. the 
the two struck Wall Street domi-| shee —|present time. 
nated molies, A pssoelane™ of Thibodeaux,-La., a Catholic! The International Ladies Gar- 
this anger was not alone aa! riest, called on Louisiana state of-'ment Workers Union in the latest 
and sympathizers in front of Bell/students from committing the calls on “every worker” in the 
Telephone exchanges in many Moral sin of scabbing and union union to help.in the eampaign, 
cities. Two governors—Folsom of (Continued on Page 13) | (Continued on Page 13) 
Alabama and Clement of Tennes- ~ _ 
see (both elected with Jabor sup- 
port) turned down requests for the 
strikes. - 
Governors of 13 affected states 
held an’ emergency meeting in| 
Nashville to deal with the situation; . 2 
and they came up with the pre-- By LESTER RODNEY 
posal that the Louisville & Nash- . : 
ville Railroad submit the dispute THE HOUR was getting late . . 


childrent, averages 98 cents an oenator, particularly those dn the 
Southern Unions Rall 
Clething Workers in presenting 
sweep of demonstrations of pickets cials and college heads to “stopjissue of its newspaper, “Justice,” 
use of the national guard in the, 
to arbitration and that Bell T ele-, partment oe 


i 


. thee was increasing desperation in the State De- 
. in two days 11 Soviet editors of youth and student publications would be. on 


phone meet with three governors their way to visit our country, meet and talk to student editors of colleges and universi- 


on steps for special negotiations to! ties from coast to coast. This would, 7 
end the walkout. The railroad'never do. Why this is CO-EXIST-| years 16 American college student 
unions had favored arbitration ENCE! | editors, in two separate groups, 
from the start. What to do? Leave it to the dear'went to the Soviet Union, were 
THE oat, SIGNIFICANT old State Department. Didn't they received with the anitiolity be- 

: ‘come up with the sensational last-| Fitting the role of host and guest, 


development to indicate how or-|,; : 

: ‘minute brainstorm which delayed: . ae 

through the South was | am) without insult or restriction, and 
returned praising their hosts’ hos- 


what year, restricting them to one 
— y the actual begmning }otel in Manhattan and forbidding | pitality. Recently three American 
Or & genera speed skaters were guests of. the 


. al agen the io ge nny to visit their fellow country- 

Ta ania» area. More than ¥.-|men of the UN delegation at Glen| Soviet Union for the world speed 

a sae gp the United Steel-| Cove, L. L? skating championships. How sree 

hea roy a. 1k  peeryet They did it again — and once!they treated? Said John Werket of 

April 15 og sa “et 4 Cus again our country can hang its|'Minneapolis (Minneapolis  Trib- 
P — ae © ‘"|head in shame as our once proud|une): “The Russians were tops, as 


Steel's. Tennessee Coal and Iron! 3 , de 3 
‘ ~~ (reputation as a civilized and hos-| athletes, as hosts-and as fans. 
~—— _ = wd picket nines. pitable nation goes down the drain. , 
the taiitel strike ae es oe die | he Soviet editors would have to’ . 
call a mectie a the Joint uomit to fingerprinting, like crim- 7 
Leki eke? of a AFL cand | was! It was a stroke of genius. ¢ 
, ne |It worked, as they knew it would:- 


unaffiliated unions. David J. Mc-|x,, 
~*€"'No self respecting Russians would 
Donald, president of the United! .pmit to such a degrading, hu-| & 


Steelworkers of America mterven- miliating procedure any more than | 


| 
ed quickly, however, and ordered | , : 
the steelworkers to go back to self respecting Americans would if 


th ; 
work next morning. That broke se pe were turned. The trip 
the backbone of the move. | 


ff and in one fell swoop, the 


Our reciprocation—submit to fin- 
gerprints or you cant come in! 

And to understand the frantic 
‘nature of the Dulles’ desire to sa- 
botage the friendly visit, you have 
to have a little background on how 
the proposed trip came about. 


Inevitably, as American students 
visited the Soviet Union and re- 
turned with stories. of friendship, 
the thought occured on many cam- 
puses—let’s reciprocate and have 
them here. The itinerary for the 
Soviet editors was to include Co- 
lumbia,: Fordham, Hunter, CCNY, 
Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne 
of Detroit, Stanford, Arizona, U. 
of California, Oberlin, Howard, 
Tuskegee and others. 


* 


BUT AMERICAN STUDENTS 
quickly learned a lesson which 
their colleges never taught them— 
that unfortunately the “iron cur- 
tain” they had. heard so much 
about was actually located some 


16,000 miles from where they 


thought it was. Its address was 


; 
; 
j 
j 


all the rest of this friendship non- |, 


sense. 
* 


THE full flavor of the! | 
ity; of, this, miserable 


uld have, f 


b : 


TO GE 


T 
developed. . 
BLAS, .. 


boc 


(eR vt) 


‘pido. 


aywine wok thes orget 


Cold War, Washington, D. C. Our 


dear old State Department, with 


automatic reflex actions, promptly 


, turned down the Soviet editors’ re- 


| 


| 
i | 
. sians_ had an, iron curtain and the 


quest for visas (and the next day 
probably gave a script to Voice 
of America about how the Rus- 


State Dep't Fingerprint Rule for | 
Soviet Students Ires U.S. Campuses 


Ah, but the next surprise lesson 
was to be learned by the State De- 
partment! American students, 
praise be, are still not afraid to 
talk up once they see things clear- 
ly, and this was much too clear 
to miss. 

Student councils at eight col- 
leges met and urged the State 
Department to grant the visas. 
Editorials appeared in papers like 
the Harvard’ Crimson. The Na- 
tional Student Association officially 
endorsed the éxchange with the 
Soviet Union. Here is an idea of 


i'what the students were saying. 


Tom Field, president of the Stu- 
dent Council at Notre Dame, said 
in earnest support by his lights 
of the NSA resolution for cul- 
tural exchange: 

“I feel that this resolution will 
demonstrate. to those students 
throughout the world . . . that we, 
in the United Siates,are not in- 
evitably bent to war with Russia 
and her satelites, but rather that 
we are ready to follow. the ways. 
of peace whenever such methods 
become possibte.” 

a 

THE IDEA OF culiural inter- 
change with the Soviet. Union 
spread irresist@bly from campus 
to campus. At UCLA in Los An- 
geles, 3,500 students voted 4 to 1 
in favor of inviting Soviet student 
editors. In referendums and polls, 
CCNY, Johns. Hopkins, Michigan, 
Connecticut Wesleyan, Oberlin, 
Hunter, Swarthmore’ and - others, 
voted overwvhelminghyin: fayorvoke 


Dina & 


fj ing 


Ve e964 ocbaniiaacl’) 


ved ad eedom | } 
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ILLINOIS 


PRAISE WEST SIDE FOR LEAD 


IN COMPLETING PRESS DRIVE 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois Free- 
dom of the Press Committee this 
week cited the press-builders of 
the West Side of Chicago for out-' 


standing work and as an example, 
for others in the effort to com- 
plete The Worker drive by May I 

The press director of the Lawn- 
dale community was particularly 
singled out for special praise. Here, 
the Daily Worker circulation was 
raised to 22 readers from 13 a 
year ago. 


A young Negro woman from the 
Lawndale area, only recently ac- 
tive in. press work, was also 
singled out for special commenda- 
tion and awarded a May Day trip 
to New York as a prize. She estab- 
lished a home delivery route, con- 
scientiously sold the paper and did 
outstanding work during the sub 
drive. 


It was also reported that in the 
Far West community, readers of 
The Worker and Daily Worker 
have been doubled. The Southwest 
community has so far fallen just 
short of meeting their goals. The 


C10 Parley 


(Continued from Page 16) 


“js the anti- 
inthis 


| 


the labor movement 
dote to totalitarianism” 
country. 


Reuther said that the Catholic 
leader had done much to set back 
“the ugly immoral forces of *Mc- 


Carthyism.” 


The CIO seesident devoted 
much of his speech to the threat 
of atomic warfare, stating that 
“peace has become a condition’ 
for survival.” 


While calling for “strength to 
meet the threat of conimunism, 
Reuther added: “We must find a 
way to get ont of the cold war 
and to end the competition of 
negative values which winds up as | 
a contest of H-bombs.” 


REUTHER called for a chang- 
ing of values which would put hu-| 
mam needs and human relations: 
first. “The sky is the limit in 
equipping our youth to die,” he 
declared, “I say let’s spend the 
limit to equip him to live in peace.” 


Opening the all-day conference, 
CIO Regional Director Frank 
Cronin pointed out that “the CIO 
here has given a good account of 
itself in the election last Novem- 
_ ber and in the mayoralty election 
this spring.” 

Much .of the parley discussed 
legislative action leading toward! 
stronger electoral work in the, 
1956 elections. 


‘the House lineup of votes. 


South Side community, slow in 
beginning the drive, has overful- 
filled its Daily Worker goal. 


All press representatives were to 
meet again on April 26 to lay plans 
for the quick completion of the 
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ments sa ail Siiertetions’ for te the 
Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago I, 
Ill. Phone RA 6-9198. 


drive and to discuss press rspec- 
tivgs for the bajance of the year. 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


rr 


purs 


FEPC Fight 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Determin- 
ed that 1955 will be the year when 


Mass Lobby Blocks Move to Ram 
Broyles Bills Through House 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Mass dele-| 
gations moved into the fight to 
halt the Broyles Bills in the Illin- 
ois House last week, with church, 
labor and civic organizations send- 


ing hundreds of delegates to the 
state capital during the extended 
hearing before the House Commit- 


tee on Military and Veterans Af-| 


fairs. 


The fight against the bills, has 
now reached a crucial stage, with 
every protest counting heavily in 
Sen. 
Broyles needs 77 House votes in 
order to get final approval of his 
fascist-like bills in the Legislature. 


With the help of Represeptative 


Parley to Hit 
McC'ran-Walter 


CHICAGO. — The Midwest 
Committee for Protection of For- 
-eign-Born this week issued a Call, 
to its annual conference, which 
will be held in Chicago on April 
30, 1955..at the Milda Hall, 3149 
South Halsted St. 


Dr. Anton J. Carlson and Prof. 
Robert Morss Lovett, conference 
co-chairman, pointed out that the 
Midwest Committee is currently 
aiding in the deferise of 39 resi- 
dents of four midwest,states in de- 
portation and_ denaturalization 
proceedings initiated on charges 
of political belief or ‘affiliation un- 
der provisions of the Walter-Mc- 


Paul A. Ziegler (D. Carmi) and 
committee chairman Gordon E. 
Kerr (R. Brookport), he tried to 
end the hearing, even though some 
15 groups had not been given a 
chance to testify. 


% 

A MASS lobby of over 200 rep- 
resentatives from labor, civic, aca- 
demic, fraternal and community or- 
ganizations converged in. Spring- 
field for the first House hearing 
which was held.on April 13. Many 
of these had come to press for 
adoption of FEPC le.islation as 


well as to urge the defeat~-of the 
Broyles Bills. 


A thought-control objective of 
the bills were spelled out in great- 
er detail by proponents Edward 
Clamage of the American Legion 
and Captain E. J. Bundy, a pro- 
fessional red-baiter and rabid Mc- 
Carthyite. 


* 

CLAMAGE, chairman of the Le- 
gions committee on subversive ac- 
tivities, waved a copy of the Chi-: 
cago Journal of Commerce listing 
964 alleged “subversive organiza- 
tions.” He shouted that “we'll get 
around to these organizations too.’ 


Clamage unloosed a_ tirade 
against the “red connections” of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Jewish Con- 
gress. He branded Harold C. Urey, | 
a top atomic scientist, and Proses- | 
SOr Anton J. Carlson as “party | 
liners.” 


Witnesses appearing against the 
bill included John Lightenberg of 
the AFL Illinois Federation of 


| 


-Carran Law. 


Teachers, Robert Bollard ‘Tepresen- 


Packing Union Demands 
25- Cent Wage Increase — 


—_ 


MRS. CORRINE 
MRS. 


Friday, May 6, 8 P.M. 


Refreshments 
Entertainment 


MOTHER’S DAY AFFAIR 


to Honor: 


LIGHTFOOT 


PEGGY WELLMAN 
MRS. GERALDINE LIGHTFOOT 


Midwest Hetel 
6 N. Hamlin 


Donation $1.00 


SPONSOR: POLITICAL VICTIMS WELFARE COMMITTEE 


By special arrangement with 


Prize-winning 
ia Leo Krzycki ° 
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MAY DAY LABOR RALLY 


Milda Hall, 3142 S. Halsted 
SUNDAY © MAY 1 ® 2 P.M. 


“Salt of the Earth” 


local Travis—Jencks Defense 


labor movie 3 
Claude Lightfoot — 
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‘mittee chairman Kerr announced 
however, that Lightfoot would not 


should the bill become law. 


tating state CIO, Ray Marks of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
and Miss Sandy Lerner, student 
body president of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Stanley Glass, chairman of 
the student senate at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Additional oppon- 
ents were unable to testify at the 
first hearing. And a number of 
others sent wires protesting the off- 
‘again, on-again scheduling which 
prevented them from appearing. 
* 

JOHN T. BERNARD, Civil 
Rights Congress chairman jn Illi- 
nois, was barred. from. testifying 
and ‘ejected from the hearing when 
he protested against a committee 
decision to bar testimony from wit- 
nesses who refuse to answer ques- 
tions about their political beliefs. 

Claude Lightfoot, state chairman 
of the Communist Party of Illinois, 
wrote the committee requesting 
time ‘for a representative of the 
Communist Party to appear. Com- 


' 


be permitted to speak. 
et | 


MEANWHILE, the Sun- Times: 
'Teleased the results of a survey on 
ithe Broyles Bills made among units 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors at six state-sup- 
ported colleges. 

The survey indicates the great 
concern of university professors 


neo 


| 


‘tween 200 and 400 hundred 
'fessors were reported to be rSady 
to quit their jobs rather than sign| 
the Broyles ~Bills affidavits certi- 
fying that they are not Commu- 
‘nists. 


,  CHICAGO.—Setting its eco- 
nomic sights on a 25-cent an 
hour wage boost and a shorter 
work-week, the CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers in _ this 
district last weekend also map- 
ped a far-reaching pregram of 
social and political advances. 


The action of several hun- 
dred delegates at the annual 
three-day district convention 
embraced some of the following 
goals: 

-® Launching a broad cam- 
paign on local and community 
issues through the union's newly- 
formed Civic and Community 
Committee in conjunction with 
other organizations. _ 

® Strengthening. the union's 
farmer-labor unity program. 

© Following up the _break- 
through at Armour & Company, 
where Negroes have been hired 


DOING your Spring cleaning? Save your 
rummage for the Lightfoot Defense Com- 
mittee Spring Rummage Sale. Phone DEar- 


arrange 2a pick-up. 
SAVE Friday evening, ~May 6 in your 


der the auspices of the Political Victims. 


elfare Committee. The place will be the | 


idwest . Hotel, 6 N. Hamlin. 
LYL CABARET eng ae Apr > 
8-58 ).m., ut aatnboiiel 


born 2-7142, Monday through Friday o/ 


mS wet eek. 


pO es 3-208 


for the first time as office wWork- 
ers and salesman, with a drive 
at Swift and Wilson to win 
similar gains. 

® Sending a delegation to 
Mayor Richard J. Daley to de- 
mand a quick end to the mob 
violence -at Trumbull Park 
Homes. 


e Planning a~new building 
for the district organization on 
its present site which will- be- 
come a center for the commu- 
nitv, with a public education 
program, a nursery for the chil- 
dren of working mothers, a 
medical clirfic. : 


. THE DELEGATES lashed at 
the Jatest war threat “from the 
war-mad Dulles-Knowland-and- 
McCarthy-Eisenhower gang—this 
time over the islands of Quemoy, 
Matsu and Formosa.” 

They hailed the Bandung con- 
ference of 29 Asian and African 
nations and denounced the 
meddling of the U. S. State De- 
‘partment in the efforts of this 
conference to develop a pro- 


gram for peace and joint struggle 
against imperialism. 

In his address to the conven- 
tion, UPWA president Ralph 
Helstein . wreyeae the me 


| and ed red fight fora with 


if 


| bor,” 


| 


an Illinois FEPC at last becomes 
‘law, the state NAACP, the CIO 
and the AFL this week ‘opened up 
the legislative battle in behalf of 
{House Bill No. 27. 

In committee hearings, backers 
of the state equal job opportunities 


bill lined up against Big Business 


spokesmert who have succeeded 
every year so far in killing this 
measure in the state Senate by the - 
smallest of margins. 

Labor, growing stronger and 
more unified, is more determined 
than ever to force through a state 


'FEPC, stated Reuben Soderstrom, 


president of the Illinois Sate Fed- 
eration of Labor, at the hearing of 
the Housing Committee on In- 
dustry and Labor Relations. 

* 

“THE merging federation of la- 
he said, “is pledging to sup- 
port this kind of #egislation. We 
are living today in a new time 
which calls for a fighting protest 
against any group that discrimin- 
ates because of race or creed.” 

The major testimony of the 
opening session before the commit- 


‘tee was given by Willoughby Ab- 


ner, representing the state CIO. He 
‘cited the evidence of. job discrim- 
ination from state government sur- 
veys, gave detailed a::swers to all 
the standard objections to FEPC, 


and wound up with a stirring ap- 


,|peal to the legislators to put them- 


selves in the place of Negroes and 
sense their “agonizing frustration” 
in being the victims of perpetual 
discrimination. 

“This bill is aimed not at preju- 


‘dice, much as we may abhor preju- 


dice,” he said, “It is aimed at stop- 
ping the overt acts prompted by 
prejudice.” 

JOHN M. FEWKES, president 
of the Chicago Teachers Union, 
testified for the bill on behalf of 
-|his union and also.the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago, made 
up of 1,000 churches in the Chi- 
cago area. Also favoring the bill 
was Mrs. Langdon Robbins, speak- 
ing for the Illinois League of Wo- 
men Voters. 

A Springfield attornev, Sylvester 


.|L. Carter, made.a plea for the bill, 


testifying in the name of the 42 
local branches of the National As- 
‘sociation for the. Advancement: of 
Colored People in Illinois. 

“We have laws that forbid mur- 
der,” he dechared, “and we need 
laws to forbid the destruction of 
‘people’ s lives by depriving them of 
a livelihood by reason of their race 
or religion.” 

As the legislators prepared to 
hear the Big Business opponents of . 
the bill at the second portion of the 
hearing they were reminded that 
the measure did pass the House 2 
years ago by a comfortable margin. 
Rep. Corneal Davis (D. Chicago), 
chief sponsor of the FEPC bill, 
pointed out that the Senate has 
been the main hurdle. 
| He stated that 12 other states 
now have FEPC laws. “Shouldn’t 
the state of Lincoln be the fore- 
front in this regard?” he asked the 
committee memers. 


Three Women to Be 


Honored on May 6 

CHICAGO. — Friday evening, 
May 6, will see the honoring of 
three women who signify the dig- 
nity and courage of American 
womanhood, in a Mother's Day af- 
fair at the Midwest Hotel, 6 N. 
Hamlin. 

The three women are: Mrs. Cor- 
inne Lightfoot, mother of Claude; 
Mrs. Geraldine Lightfoot, his wife; 
and Mrs. Peggy Wellman, 

The evening is being arran 
by the Political’ Victims W 
Committee. Proceeds will ge to- 
ward helping Smith Act familt®s 
in the Illinois atea and tow 
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Ill. PTA ( onven 
Blasts Broyles 


CHICAGO. — Organized par- 
ents and teachers of Illinois this 
week added their powerful pro- 
_ test to the swelling opposition to 
' the Broyles Bills. 

A resolution approved over- 
whelmingly by 3,300 delegates 
representing 585, 000 members 
at the 53d An nual Convention 
of the {illinois ‘Cc ongress of Par- 
ents and Teachers held here de- 
clared: 

“S.B. 58 violates the spirit 
and letter of the Illinois consti- 
tutional prohibition of all test 
oaths other than the trailitional 
oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. 

“$.B. 59 jeopardizes the job 
and: reputation of every state 
and local government employe, 
and could be used to purge em- 
ployes who are unpopular for 


any reason. 
* 


STRONG peace sentament of 
the convention was, recorded in 
two separate actions. Efforts to 
qualify the PTA’s traditional op- 
position to Universal Military 
Training by adding the phrase 
“aS a permanent program’ Were 
defeated when delegates ap- 
proved a substitute proposal de- 
claring: “Under present world 
conditions, we accept the present 
Selective Service system, but op- 
pose universal military training.” 

A resolution calling on the or- 
ganization to “continue its sup- 


port and study of every possi- 


ble avenue and means to obtain 


and secure World Peace” was - 


unanimously approved. 
A highlight of the convention 


adoption of the resolution, of- 
fered by her rr A, 


“THIS cts welcomes 
the Supreme Court decision on 
non-segregation as a great con- 
tribution to the democratic heri- 
tage of our children and to the 
strengthening of our system of 
free public education,” the 
statement declared, continuing: 

“we pledge our wholehearted 
support to Supreme Court ac- 
tion which will implement elimi- 
nation of -.segregated public 
schools and unequal educational 
oppertunities wherever they. may 
exist.” 

Other action taken by the 
convention included: 

® Opposition to any increase 
in the one year residency re- 
quirement for relief recipients. 

® Support for an “equitable” 
revision of the state's Revenue 
Article to permit access to new 
sources of income to support the 
schook. 

© Suppért for as wide as pos- 
sible distribution of free polio 
vaccines to children of all ages. 


© Adequate funds from the 
State for maintenance of the 
present school lunch program, 


os : 
pine a 


ion 
IIs 


which is threatened with cuts 
in next year's budget. 

Prolonged debate and sharp 
division preceded the conven- 
tion’s approval of a resolution to 
support an increase of one-cent 
in the sales tax for one year. 
Proponents of the measure made 
it clear they were opposed in 
cohaciiil to “regressive taxa- 
tion which places the burden on 
those least able to pay, but con- 
tended that this was the only 
adequate source of additional 
funds needed to meet the state's 
educational budget. 
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orkers Talk 


Up Wage Reopener 


EAST CHICAGO.-—The com- 
ing steel wage-reopener has be- 
come a meeting-hall, barroom 
and locker-room topic, and is 
just beginning now to enter in- 
to formal local unions discus- 
sions, 


Steelworkers express the view 
that “we've got something oom- 
ing this year,” but there is wide 
variance as yet on demands 
other than a substantial wage 
increase. 

For the time being, earnings 
are higher in the mills, with 
production . booming and new 
tonnage records being made in 
many of the plants. However, 


ILLINOIS 
DUSABLE 


EDITION 


One! 


County CIO Parley Steps — 
Up Legislative Program 


many workers are.conscious that 
they are not getting the earn- 
ings of previous high-production 
periods, that they lost heavil 
in earnings during the slack 
short-week months last year, 
that prices are out-running them, 
that the companies are break- 
ing profit records once again. 


* 


ALTHOUGH the reopener is 
limited to wages, there are 
many aspects of this issue which 
are being discussed. . For ex- 
ample, some pointed to the de- 
mand for premium overtime and 
weekend pay. They recalled 


that time-and-a-quarter was more 
or less agreed upon in negotia- 


tions two years ago until the 
talks became deadlocked. Sub- 


—_— the issue was drop- 


Many of the workers noted 
with interest that the USA-CIO 
president David J. MacDonald 
has given his backing to the de- 
mands of the United Auto Work- 
ers for a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Actually, it was the steel- 
workers union which champion- ~ 
ed this demand. However, this 
issue is also dormant as far as 
the steel union leadership is con- 
cerned. 


Workers pointed out that last 
year, it was agreed that the 
union and the steel companies 
would open a detailed study of 
some type of guaranteed plan 
for the industry. There has beeu 
no further word about this pro- 
posal. Workers pointed out 


that if this issue is to come into 


was its discussion of a. resolu- 
the contract negotiations next 


tion in support of implementa- 
tion of the U.S. Supreme Court's 
ban on segregated schools. 
Delegates listened in hushed 
silence and then gave an ova- 
tion to the Negro mother from 
a school in Chicago's Park 
Manor community, scene of mob 
8 sing against Negroes pre a | 
few yeas ago, as she urged 


Diesel Workers Back 
Up GM Contract Fight 


which our union will have to 


CHICAGO.—The legislative fight, 500 delegates participated in{ ONE of the biggest panel ses- 


to stop the Illinois sales tax in-|workshops, dealing mainly with|sions dealt with discrimination, 

crease, to win passage of FEPC|CIO’s program on key legislative|with UAW-CIO staff member Y°!: the survey must be begun 

and increased unemployment com-| questions. | Ralph Robinson as discussion lead- ®°W- : 

{pensation was stepped up by the, Highlight of the banquet in the/er. 

CIO here this week following an’ evening was the speech by CIO| Another overflow crowd attend- 

all-day conference on these and|president Walter Reuther and the/ed a session on automation, with 

othe? issues. awarding of the CIO’s “Man of the}Willoughby Abner as chairman, 
At the annual county CIO con-|Year” citation to Bishop Bernard which reflected the deep concern 


|ference at the Morrison Hotel, some J. Sheil. of workers here over the growing 
threat of technological joblessness. 


Reuther dealt with this prob- 
lem, pointing out that “we need a 
fifth freedom from the fear of 
abundance.” 

Reuther declared that the guar- 
anteed annual wage is labor's at- 
tempt to cope with the problem of 
automation, adding that “they can’t 
stop the guaranteed annual wage 
any more than they were able to: 
stop pensioi®.” 


THERE is also interest being 
expressed in a shorter work- 
week. In recent speeches, USA- 
CIO vice-president I. W. Abel 
pointed to the growing mechan- 
ization in the steel mills which 
has reduced the number of jobs 
and called for a shortened work- 
week. 


“If methods of production im- 
prove, the only solution would 
appear to be a reduction of the 
work-week to a little more than 


30 hours, say a 3-day week with 
6% hours in each shift,” Abel 
stated. 

“That would maintain em- 
ployment, and it is a plan I 
hope to see linked with our de- 


* 


IN ACCEPTING the CIO’s 


mechanization has. reduced the 
award, Bishop Sheil declared that 


BROOKFIELD, Ill.—At the 
one worker 


big GM Electromotive diesel 
plant here, workers this week 


put their pressure behind the 
chain-wide demands of _ the 
UAW-CIO as well as shaping up 
. a series of special local de- 
mands. 


The-UAW’s fight for a general 
wage increase and a guarantee 
of wage payments involver the 
7,000 workers at the two Elec- 
tromotive plants -here located 
-in South Chicago and in Brook- 
field. 


working force and premium pay 
in the plants. 

It was reported that the com- 
pany has changed methods in 
the coil-winding section so as to 
displace numerous women work- 
ers. In the transmission division 
also, new automatic equipment 
has been installed for the making 
of valves. Sr 


THE extensive layoffs through- 
out last year has also raised the 
concern of many workers about 
shortening the work-week. “The 

30-hour week is a hot issue 


pick up very soon,” 
declared. 

The big UAW-CIO Local 719 
gave strong backing to the 
union's proposal for a_ strike 
fund to back up its demands. 
There was some grumbling over 
the $5 dues increase, but no 
real opposition developed. 

Some of the other supple- 
mentary local demands of the 
GM workers here include: im- 
provements in seniority and re- 
call rights of laid-off workers; 
staggered vaéations; equalization 
of overtime. 


(Continued on Page 15) 


mands for the guaranteed an- 
nual wage.” 


Daley Pledges ‘Even 
Break for Negroes 


CHICAGO. — Chicago’s new 


mayor, Richard J. Daley, this 


week agreed to consider some 


Workers in the plants were 
also. deeply -concerned about 
such issues as company-paid 
medical plan, sick benefit and 
life insurance. . Currently, the 
workers pay half of these plans, 
amounting to about $8 per 
month..for each worker. 

“We want to get rid of all 
these payroll deductions,” one 


‘Electromotive welder pointed 
out. “I know lots of the men 


‘Danville Local C1O-PAC Joins 
AFL Political Action Group 


DANVILLE, Ill—The biggest CIO local here this week af- 
filiated with the AFL Labor League for Political Education in order 
to oe and — ee s electoral work here. 

e action was taken by UAW-CIO Local 579, which embraces 

; = na naey Se oa stg 2,300 workers at the GM foundry here. 
(s The affiliation was welcomed by the newly-election county 
THE C 4 b head of the LLPE, Victor Krage, who is a member of UAW-AFL 
= Richy M plants here are  [ocal 983. He said that the affiliation of the GM local and of other 
. Working at high production (JQ tocals would tremendously strengthen labor's political action 

els, putting out six diesel‘en- prere. 
gines a day, including four loco- The move came after labor here had won some successes in 
motives. The company has also the Danville elections-and in nearby township elections. : 
announced plans for manufactur- Krage said he was looking forward to setting up independent 
Danville. 


red deep-freeze refrigerator cars labor ppara precinct 
this fall. However, increased z ashen Fd “ 


of the needs of the Negro com- 
munity but did not specify how 
he will end the 20-month racist 
outrage at Trumbull Park 
Homes. 

Daley's views were set out 
in an interview with the Chi- 
cago Defender. He said he was 
Putting into effect an “even 

Ce and among the 
ade ges he made were these: 
1—To “give consideration to 


- Negro men and women” in ap- 


pointments to his cabinet, the 
city commission and a new. spe- 
cial advisory commission. 

2—To put a stop to police 
brutality Ne ag Negro citizens. 

_ 8—To ‘take immediate steps in 
put into effect pending plans for 
public housing. 


4—To give every school chil 


ay sore added that he is in 
favor of FEPC, that he approves 
of the principle of no discrimina- 
tion in hospitals, that he does 
not oppose further Negro migra- 
tion into Chicago. 

In the Detender interview, 
however, Daley was vague on 
the Trumbull Park question, 
stating only that he would seek 
to work things oyt through the 
cooperation of community lead- 
ers and with the aid of experts. 

The racist violence has not 
abated at the federal housing 
project. As recently as Palm 
Sunday, two Negro project. res- 
idents were assaulted and thrown 
down: the stairs of St. Kevins 
Catholic Church, near Trumbull 
Park. It was also reported that 
because of the continued vio- 
lence, two of the Negro fam- 
ilics.are planning to move out of 


a ee desk and a full day Wook ‘i the project. | : 
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His Equation--MAN 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE COMMON MAN had little means of assessing 
the genius who died the other day for we were.told that 
only 12 men in the world could understand the theory of 


relativity and ‘most of us were 
satisfied to let it go at that. 
Yet when Einstein passed 
on at 76 all mankind mourned 
We were told by other scientists 
that a figure of grandeur had 
lived among 
us, a& man 

who __ stood 

with Archi- 

medes, Euc- 

lid, Newton, 

the grandest 

of all scien- 

tific minds, ; 

and we ac- — 
cepted _ that. = eS 
Furthermore, we learned that 
the frail little professor whose 
white hair fringed his face like 
an aureole and whose luminous 
eyes were those of a saint, that 
he had something to do with 
atomic energy. His cryptic for- 
mula E equals mc2 “written on 
the back of an envelope,” as the 
obituaries had it, forecast the 
‘secret buried within the atom. 


If you visit FDR’s home at 
Hyde Park you will see that he 


warned President Roosevelt in 
1939. the Nazis were working 
on atomic energy and that it 
would be well if the non-Nazi 
world got the jump on their en- 
emy. Incidentally, in this letter 
_ he mentioned the work of “Joliot 
of Paris” (Joliot-Curie) as pre- 
eminent in the field. As a scien- 
_ tist with the God-given daring to 
. look a fact in the face as Huxley 
once said, he did not allow the 
fact that-Joliot is a Communist 
to close his mind or even to 
tinge it. Despite the caveeman 
‘ravings of men like the late Rep. 
John Rankin (“He is a Red faker”) 
and the current Sen. McCarthy, 
(“He is an enemy of America”) 
and the Admiral James Fife, 
(“He should go back where 
‘he came from,”) the scientist 
dared to speak out to abhor the 
time of the modern Inquisition. 
For that courage he was de- 
famed by latter-day fascists as 
he was by those of his native 
country who danced a _ war 
dance as the flames licked his 


Labor Gets 
Rolling for 
$1.25 Minimum 


—See Page 
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hooks in front of the Opwa 
House in Berlin. 
*« 


ON THE DAY of his death 
the N. Y. Daily Mirror could 
not contain its venom while-the 
bells were tolling. “When he 
permitted his mind to play on 
current affairs,” the Mirror pon- 
tificated, “he sometimes wan- 
dered into fields which he could 
not understand and to which he 
responded only emotionally.” 

This was its pigmy reply, in 
dismal after-thought, to his ap- 
peal for the lives of the innocent 
Rosenbergs, to his passionate, 
life-long crusade on behalt ol 
social truth and human justice. 
This, I decided as I plowed 


‘through the reams of obituaries 


in the newspapers, is why he 


acquired sainthood without offi- 
cial benediction. The answer, I 
feel, is evident: the great scien- 
tist was a great humanist, and 
this came through to ordinary 
mankind. 


He eschewed the notions of a 
personal immortality but if his 
shade were around I could see 
a gentle smile on its face at the 
Mirror editorial or the wonder- 
ing Daily News headline which 
a after the brief autopsy 
to which he willed his body, 
“His brain looks like everybody's 
else's.” 

| * 

FOR HE REGARDED him- 
self as a_mortal man, shying trom 
the special honors showered on 
him; this man who walked the 
streets of Princeton in his stock- 
ing hat and turtle-neck sweater 
loved mankind as he loved sci- 
ence, the wonders of the uni- 
verse and nothing, he felt, was 
ultimately unknowable. - Herein 
he differs from most western 


2 scientists today, for he insisted, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Humanity 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE representatives of 
five-eighths of the human 
race got together in Band- 
ung, Indonesia, and scored 


a resounding triumph for 
the cause of world peace. 


A strategy worked out by the 
Premiers of the two most pop- 
ulous countries of the world, 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, and 
Chou En-lai of China,  con- 
founded plans to divide and 
disrupt the historic Asia-Africa 
conference. 

The strategy was simple—to 
stress the issues which united 
rather than those which divid- 


-ed. Thus, Chou En-lai said Chi- 


na came to Bandung “to seek 
unity and not to quarrel.” This 
succeeded, because division was 
opposed by unity, bellicose talk 
was opposed by peaceful talk, 
and common ground’ was 
achieved in opposing the two 
big targets of the billion and a 
half people of Asia and Africa 
—colonialism and racism. 
* 

NOT A delegate at Band- 
ung could deny the power of 
the five-point coexistence pro- 
gram put forward by Nehru and 
which is the basis for existing 
Chinese - Indian and Burmese- 
Chinese treaties. The five prin- 
ciples are: 

y. Mutual respect for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty. 
2. Non-aggression. 


3. Non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs. 


4. Equality and mutual ben- 
efit. 

o. Peaceful coexistence. 

* 

THOSE WHO had planned 
the disruption and division at 
Bandung were caught with their 
plots showing. Thus, a_head- 
line in the N.Y. Times on Tues- 
day, April 19 said: 

“Defiance of Reds and Nehru 
Perils Amity in Bandung.” 

That headline was _ com- 
pounded of the two elements 
that went into ill-fated effort 
to disrupt the conference: 

1. The correspondents for the 
big business press. 

2. The “Voice of America” 
delegates at Bandung from the 
Philippines, South — Vietnam, 
Iraq and Pakistan. (The Voice 
of American title was bestow 
ed on these delegates by the 
U.S. press agency correspond- 
ents. ) 

Here's how the plot-was sup- 
Weng to work. 
rom South Vietnam made a 
bitter anti-Communist speech. 
Then the delegate from Iraq 
made an even sharper attack 
On--communism and the Jews.” 

But the Times reckoned with- 
out the power and impact of 
the cause of peace in the world 
today. At the very moment 
when they were writing that 
headline a new story came into 
the Times office. It was a story 
reporting that Ceylon‘s Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 
had asked. Chou En-lai if he 
would meet with the~ Ceylon 
powers, plus the Philippine and 
Thailand governments to dis- 
cuss the settlement of disputed 
Far Eastern issues, including 


(Continued on Page 4) 


The delegate — 


Congratulations! 
WE REPORT WITH PRIDE that as a result of the 


devoted activity of our readers, were winding up the 
subscription phase of our 1955 circulation campaign with 


95 percent-of our goal of 11,- 
000 Worker subs realized, and 
90 percent of our 2,500 Daily 
Worker sub goal. 

As we said when we initiated 
the campaign before the New 
Year, this is just the first stage 
of an all-year-round battle for 
circulation, one which does not 
and cannot depend upon com- 
mercial channels and methods. 
It can and must depend on the 
courage and devotion and po- 
litical awareness of or readers. 


Our objective for the entire 
year, as far as subs are con- 
cerned, is 16,000 for The Work- 
er and 4,500 for the Daily 
Worker. Campaign experience 
demonstrates without question 
that consistent, purposeful ac- 
tion by the bulk of our readers 
can,not only bring this result, 
but top it by a good bit. 

. 


BUT SUBS are only one side - 


of the coin. The other, and 
even more important, is the 
bundles. Some advances were 
made in bundle circulation dur- 
ing the campaign, chiefly in the 
form of subscription bundles. 
But here, too, campaign exper- 
iences revealed that the bun- 
dle method must necessarily be- 
come a major aspect of our Cir- 
culation in the light of the limi- 
tations on freedom today, and 
that it can be greatly expanded. 


What is needed is organiza- 
tion and responsibility in devel- 
oping the distribution. appara- 
tus. 

Our goals for burdle circula- 
tion for the year are 12,000 
Workers each weekend, and 
2,000 for the D.W. This is an 
mcrease of 50 percent over the 
present 1,000 Daily Workers 
distributed through bundles. 


These targets, when taken to- 
gether with the present news- 
stand circulation—and we think 
this, too, can and should be 
upped—would advance our to- 
tal circulation at the end of 
the year about 8,000 Workers 
and 2,000 Daily Workers above 
the beginning of the year. 


It will be the first such ad- 
vance in the past eight years. 
it is a major undertaking, but 
po one can realistically argue 
that .it can’t be done, or that it 
is not of major importance that 
it should be done. 


On Page 13 we publish the 
final drive figures, state by state. 
Some areas, notably Illinois, 
having started their campaign 
late, intend to Yaintain cam- 
paign intensity for the next 
couple of weeks, or until they 
reach their goals. We will con- 
tinue our circulation table week- 
ly. But the goals will indi- 
cate the figure were aiming for 
during the year, instead of the 
campaign goal. 

a ° Q 

A word about our current 
annual drive for $100,000. A 
study made by the newspaper 
trade journal, Editor and Pub- 
lihser, shows that the papers 
get 74 percent of their total in- 
come from advertising. This 
source is not open-‘to us. We 
can depend only on circulation 
and fund drives, the drives mak- 
ing up in part for what we don’t 


'- get in advertising. 


Right now ,we've raised only 
about one-eighth of the $100,- 
000—or $12,500. ‘We need to 


step up the pace of the drive to 
keep our paper going. 


— LLY 
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g Labor Push Gets Rolling 
For $1.25 Minimum Wage 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


THE WORKINGCLASS began last week to unlimber some of its strength in the 
fight to win enactment of the $1.25 per hour minimum. First to act in a big way were the 
workers in the CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department store union, 650 of whom from 
north,..south and west, rolled, into’ - - uA 
the capital on Tuesday for a day 


of lobbying. 
At the Senate labor subcommit- 


hour. Some af the workers in 
the plant, she said, average 90 
cents. : 


* 

BUT, if one is to judge by the! 
atmosphere hereabout, what has| 
been done so far is only the be-| 
ginning of what has to be done 
if the $1.25 is to be won. | 

The Administration, speaking’ 
through Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell, is death on any increase 
above a miserable 90 cents an hour | 
minimum. 3 

And even on the committee, 
Sen. Paul Douglas, Illinois Dem- 
ocrat, and labelled a “triend of 
labor” by union leaders, is fright- 
fully fearful of the $1.25. His 
main concern ‘seems to be _ that 
some manufacturers may _ be 
“shocked” by a-hike to $1.25— 
especially those in the South. 

As the latest issue of the AFL 


tee hearings, wiiere revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
being discussed, leaders of the 
AFL and CIO, headed by George 
Meany and Walter Reuther, pre- 
sented the case for the higher min- 
imum in detail. 

More potent testimony came 
from 3 rank and file women cotton 
textile workers from the South 
who told the Senators what the 
higher minimum can do for work- 
ers trying to raise a family on 
substandard wages. The three 
women workers, members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union, were: 

® Mrs. Noel Penny, of Cord- 
ele, Ga., mother of four boys, 


who averages $1.07 an_ hour, GEORGE MEANY 


43 hours a week, when she works » 


a full week. where she is shop chairlady, make News-Reporter puts it: now is the 


) se han| Lime for Action.” 
less than $1.25, and many less than _The CIO, through: its CIO 


$1.00. a |News, this week called on “every 
® Mrs. Vorcil Walters, Hatties- 'Jocal union. and every member” 


burg, Miss., sole support of three to “write his Congressman and 
Senator, particularly those on the 


® Mrs. Rosalie Watkins, 
Charleston, So. Carolina, who, 
with her three children is “barely 
living” on the $1.25 or $1.30 per 
hour that she makes. Seventy, 
percent of the workers in the plant, childrent, averages 98 cents an 


Labor Committees, urging sup- 

port for a $1.25 minimum wage 

union in bringing a mass delega- 

tion, and of the Amalagamated 

THE SIX-WEEK-OLD strike of telephone and railroad there is some feeling in official la- 

workers in the South continued to hold the national labor bor ranks that the situation ts far 

st ieernilies A measure of The International Ladies Gar- 

this anger on not eae the | priest, called on Louisiana state of-|ment Workers Union in the latest 

Telephone exchanges in many/Moral sin of -scabbing and union union to help in the campaign, 
cities. Two governors—Folsom of: (Continued on Page 13) 


(Continued on Page 13) 


cy 


-  - , 
 - as fit 


® Aute Besses Level Drum Fire 


TEXTILE workers struck New 
England textile mills in answer 
to demands of cotton-rayon em- 
ployers for ten-cent wage cut. 
The 25,000 members of” CIO 
Textile Union voted not only to 
fight pay-cut demand but for 
reinstatement of 6%2cent hourly 
cut workers took in 1952. 

; * 

AUTO EMPLOYERS kept up 
their public drum-fire. against 
UAW’s demands as contract ne- 
gotiations continued with GM, 
Ford and American Motors. 
Claiming to speak for smaller 
companies, American Motors de- 


clared the independents should 


| net be forced to accept any pat- 


tern set by the Big Three. GM 
continued its plugging for a five- 
year paet, while Ford tried to 
make it appear that its workers 
had worked under idyllic condi- 
tions for the past five years. 

> 4 


CLAIMS by Administration 
that employment picture is just 
peachy now were punctured by 
Treasury Department bulletin 
which revealed that unemploy- 
ment compensation trust fund 
lost $180,600,000 for January, 
a loss that was greater than pre- 
vious January. 


COAL mining crisis was 
bared by Thomas Kennedy, vice 
president of. United Mine Work- 
ers, in testimony before Senate 
Labor subcommittee. He dis- 
clesed that there are now 200,- 
000 unemployed coal miners 
with nearly 700,000 dependents. 

* 


STRONG words for members 
of Congress who voted them- 
selves $7,500-a-year pay /boost 
and then turned down tax cuts 
for working people were con- 
tained in The Political Memo, 
published by AFL Labor's Lea- 
gue for Political Education. It 
listed 123 Representatives and 
34 Senaters who voted en this 
double standard basis, emphasiz- 
ing the Senators whose terms 
expire next year. : 

* 

REVERSAL of action by 

President Vincent J. Malone in 


going along with Harry Lunde- 
berg’s cut-rate cargo plan was 
voted by AFL Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers. Lundeberg, president of 
AFL Seafarers International 
Union, had worked out agree- 
ment to cut crew manning 

and stretch working hours in 
move to compete with foreign- 
flag vessels. | 


INJUNCTION “was _ issued 
against 400 conductors and 
brakemen on South Buffalo Rail- 
road after strike idled 19,500 
workers at Bethlehem Steel's 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant. Mean- 
while, scheduled strike against 
New York Central, east of Buf- 
falo, was called off at request 
of National Mediation Board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- . 
gineers had authorized strike. 

* 

NEW FORMAT for Textile 
Labor, publication of CIO Tex- 
tile Union, made its appearance 
with April issue. Publication is 
now monthly 24-page lavishly il- 
lustrated magazine, containing 
articles of eral interest as 
well as strictly union news. 

* 

PROTESTS against sellout by 
Federal government of Quinalt 
Indians in state of Washington 
was voiced by CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. In- 
dians charged that government 
had turned over tribal timber to 
gouging operations by timber 
barons. 


FIRST STRIKE in history of 
Springfield, Vt., was won against 
Jones and Lamson Machine Co. 
by 1,200 members of UE. Agree- 
“ment included four-cent hourly 
wage raise and other gains. 

* 


FRED HARTLEY, co-author 
of T-H law, was back in picture 
issuing pamphlet to plug state 
right-to-work laws. Pamphlet 
had phony story of how states 
with such laws increased. pay- 

| rolls. It omitted fact this was re- 
sult of lower wages which en- 
ticed employers to run away to 
those states. 


| | e 
Southern Unions Rally ‘== 
* nm 
THE ACTION of the retail 
gains f iT; | é us ting Clothing Workers in presenting’ 
_ rank and file witnesses, indicates 
spotlight as Dixieland’s popular anger was fast arising against from — covered at the 
’ 1 eant dent . present time. 
a wor sect Com let of Thibodeaux, La., a Catholic 
sweep of demonstrations of pickets. cials and college heads to “stop'issue of its newspaper, “Justice,” 
and sympathizers in front of Bel] students ‘from committing the|calls on “every worker” in the 
Alabama and Clement of Tennes- 
see (both elected with labor sup- 


pon) ined dan aver OC Dep't Fingerprint Rule for 


use of the’ national guard in vane 


held an “emergency meeting in 
Nashville to deal with the situation 
and fhey came up with the pro- 


By LESTER RODNEY 


gre 3 steel oe CQviet Students Ires U.S. Campuses 


— | 


| 


Ah, but the next surprise lesson 


posal that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad submit the dispute 
fo arbitration and that Bell Tele-|Partment. . a 
phone meet with three governors'their way to visit our country, meet and talk to student editors of colleges and universi- 


on steps for special negotiations to ties from coast to coast. This would 
end the walkout. The railroad | never do. Why this is CO-EXIST-| years 16 American college student 
unions had favored arbitration) ENCE! t editors, in two separate groups, 
from the start. . What to do? Leave it to the dear' went to the Soviet Union, were| And ° ee ae frantic} 
‘old State Department. Didn’t they | received wi ‘ality pbe-| Mature of the Dulles’ desire to sa- 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT \come up with the sensational last- fide tha sole ace ana She botage. the friendly visit, you have 
development to indicate how or- minute brainstorm which delayed’ travelled to their heart’s content|‘? have a little background on how 
ganized labor has become aroused the visit of a Russian chess team! without insult or restriction, and t#e proposed trip came about. 
through the South was what a year, restricting them to one|returned praising their hosts’ hos- 
amounted to the actual beginning ‘hotel in Manhattan and forbidding) pitality. Recently three American 
of a general strike in the Birming- them to visit their fellow country- speed skaters were guests of the 
ham, Ala., area. More than 30,-| mer of the UN delegation at Glen! Soviet Union for the world speed 
069 members of the United Steel-/ Cove, Lb. LF | skating championships. How were 
workers of America in Birming-| They did it again — and once|they treated? Said John Werket of|them ‘here. The itinerary for the}‘ nig wad, Fer 
haim and Bessemer walked out On again our country can hang its) Minneapolis (Minneapolis Trib- Soviet editors was to include Co- in earnest a 3 F 1g . 
April 15 from plants of U.S. | head in shame as our once proud/une): “The Russians were tops, as|!umbia, Fordham, Hunter, CCNY, | # the = SA ar ere nage ee 
Steel's Tennessee Coal and Iron reputation as a civilized and hos-|athletes, as hosts and as fans.” | Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne} Uta | exchange: ; 
and others and set up picket lines. pitable nation goes down the drain. | | of Detroit, Stanford, Arizona, U.} 1 feel that this resolution will 
This was the opening move for T he Soviet editors would have to’ eeae- of California, Oberlin, Howard,|demonstrate to those students 
the general strike that had been dis-|submit to fingerprinting, like crim- “ARS Tuskegee and others. | throughout the world . .. that we, 
i — oe eo A A = It was a stroke of genius.' “4 © : rn . | oe — Regen a — in- 
a ’ L, and Jt worked, as they knew it would.’ Sy ae €vitaDly bent tO war wilh AUuSssiIa 
unafhliated unions. David J. Mc-| No self aatnatines Russians would AEE BUT AMERICAN STUDENTS and her satelites, but rather that 
Donald, ident of the United|/submit to such a degrading, hu-'! * Aree” ‘|quickly earned a lesson which; we are ready to follow the ways 
Steelworkers of America interven-! miliating procedure any more than their colleges never taught them—| of peace whenever such methods 
ed quickly, however, and ordered self respecting Americans would if that unfortunately the ete: cur-| become possible. Z 
the steelworkers to go back toj|the tables were turned. The trip tain they had ge so much} * 
work next morning. That broke was off and in one fell swoop, the aaa hyp ne Rigg y — a THE IDEA OF cultural inter- 
the backbone of the. move. State Department hopes, this ‘new then a "ae mes Meck change with the Soviet Union 
Birmingham labor’s anger insult puts an end to the prospec- ae Washin o Sag es Oca! spread irresistibly from campus 
mounted to a high pitch as police | @Ve exchange visits of farmers, of iy ? ant ait}| to campus. At UCLA in Los An- 
ae pounce | dear .dld State Department, with : 
pitched: into a demonstration of; >asketball and track teams, and utomatic refle SRS ] | geles, 3,500 students voted 4 to 1 
telephone -workers With clubs and |! the rest of this friendship non- i. dd a soot a Te in favor of inviting Soviet student 
~ arrested 16.. The strike was to be | SMS: : | a oe | | editors. In referendums and polls, 
; Bs quest for visas (and the next day} : an 
a protest against lice  strik oe ; ,| CCNY, Johns Ho ’ Michigan, 
po “ probably gave a script to Voice} Connerticut W. Oberlin 
breaking. | of America about how the Rus- RE sat 
of a ay . Hunter, Swarthmore and _ others 
‘ans had an iron ‘curtain and the | ey act 
aqua hélier ed” int freedom) — aaiaaniel gone 4 scaseaiet +3 


‘mqu 7% We Pet.) ee a EES: cy ray 
ae ¢ ene % a | seeoass irs : v3} UF Bos © © Shaianies by . yi “SKI Seiua 


THE HOUR was getting late . . . theze was increasing desperation in the State De-| was to be learned by the State De- 
. in two days 11 Soviet editors of youth and student publications would be on! partment! American students, 
praise be, are still not afraid to 
talk up once they see things clear- 
ly, and this was much too clear 
}to miss. ° 

Student councils at eight col- 
leges met and urged the State 
Department to grant the visas. 
Editorials appeared in papers like 
the Harvard Crimson. The Na- 


Our reciprocation—submit to fin- 
gerprints or you can't come in! - 


Inevitably, as Americ: d tional Student Association officially 
aa a oe Se endorsed the exchange with the 


visited the Soviet Union and re- 
turned with stories of friendship, Soviet Union. Here is an idea of 
what the students were saying. 


the thought occured on many cam- 
a— let’ Tom Field, president of the Stu- 
puses—let's reciprocate and have dent -C at Side Dis doll 


* 


: 
‘ Pats M4 ‘y LR » 4” 


Cbived 90g 78 ommk bon 3) gal’: 


‘Danville Local C10-PAC Joins 
AFL Political Action Group | 


DANVILLE, Ill—The biggest CIO local here this week af- 
filiated with the AFL Labor League for Political Education in order 
to strengthen and unify labor’s electoral work here. 

The action was taken by UAW-CIO Local 579, which embraces 
2,300 workers at the GM foundry here. 

The affiliation was welcomed by -the newly-election county 


head of the LLPE, Victor Krage, 


who is a member of UAW-AFL 


Local 983. He said that the affiliation of the GM local and of other 
CIO locals would tremendously strengthen labor's political action 


here. 
The move came after labor 


here had won some successes in 


the Danville elections and in nearby township elections. 
Krage said he was looking forward to setting up independent 
labor apparatus in every precinct in Danville. 


Packing Union Demands 
(25-Cent Wage Increase 


CHICAGO.—Setting its eco- 
nomic sights on a 25-cent an 
hour wage boost and a shorter 
work-week, the CIO United 
Packinghouse ‘Workers in_ this 
district last weekend also map- 
ped a far-reaching program of 
social and political advances. 

The action of several hun- 
dred delegates at the annual 
three-day district convention 


embraced some of the following 
goals: 

® Launching a broad cam- 
paign on local and community 
issues through the union’s newly- 
formed Civic and Community 
Committee in conjunction with 
other organizations. 

® Strengthening the union's 
_farmer-labor unity program. _ 


© Following up the break- 
through at Armour: & Company, 
where Negroes have been -hired 
for the first time as office work- 
ers and salesman, with a drive 
at Swift and Wilson to win 
similar gains. 

® Sending a delegation to 
Mayor Richard J. Daley to de- 
mand a quick end to the mob 
violence at Trumbull Park 
Homes. 

© Planning a new building 
for the district organization on 
its present site which will be- 
come a center for the commu- 
nity, with a public education 
program, a nursery for the chil- 
dren of working mothers, a 


medical clinic. 
THE. DELEGATES lashed at 


Daley Pledges ‘Even 


Break for Negroes 


‘CHICAGO. — Chicago's new 
mayor, Richard J. Daley, this 
week agreed to consider some 
of the needs of the Negro com- 
munity but did not specify how 
he will end the 20-month racist 
eutrage at Trumbull Park 
Homes. 

Daley's views were set out 
in an interview with’ the Chi- 
cago Defender. He said he was 

tting into effect an .“even 

reak” policy, and among the 
pledges he made were thése: 
1—To “give consideration to 
Negro men and.women” in ap- 
pointments to his cabinet, the 
commission and a new spe- 
cial ddvisory commission. 

2—To put a stop to police 
brutality pppinst Negro citizens. 

3—To take immediate steps in 
put into effect pending plans for 
public housing. 

4—To give every school child 
“a desk and a full day’s school- 


gs, added that he is in 
favor of FEPC, that he approves 
of the principle of no discrimina- 
tion in hospitals, that he does 

not oppose further Negro migra- 
tion into Chicago. 

In the Detender interview, 
however, Daley was vague on 
the Trumbull Park question, 
stating only that he would seek 
to work things out through the 
cooperation of community lead- 
ers and with the aid of experts. 

The racist violence has not 
abated at the federal housing 
project. As recently as Palm 
Sunday, two Negro project res- 
idents were assaulted and thrown 
down the staire of St. Kevins 
Catholic Church, near Trumbull 
Park. It was also reported that 
because of the continued vio- 
lence, two of the Negro fam- 
ilies are planning to move out of 


the project. 


The People Wait Results 
As GOP Counts the Vote 


LANSING. —It’s not enough that) 
the people in the recent spring 
election went'to the polls and de- 
feated the Ford-General - Motors 
dominated and hand picked Re- 
publican Party candidates in many 
places but again for the third time 
the election system of counting 
collapsed. 

This spring's fiasco of ballot! 

a. repeat of what hap- 


ae sre 


— enti bisected ph. banal? ‘e:i0' mdy3 Hejabaien) i gopandsi drheotgclonsts- MiG’! i ‘estos 


checkups showed’ he was elected. 


A recent study by a political 
science team of the University of 
Michigan group reported that Re- 
publican leanings of most of the 
state election boards were respon- 
sible for errors which. elected Re- 
publicans. and defeat their op- 
ponents. 


The GOP has constantly filled 
most of these election boards with 
‘handpicked: supporters. This elec- 
tion the Democrats through -Sec- 


retary of State James Hare ordered. 


‘clerks in a number of communities 
-|to make available the lists of elec- 


»pensation was stepped up by the 
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(County C10 Parley Steps 


CHICAGO.—The legislative fight 
to stop the Illinois sales tax in- 
exense, to .win passage of FEPC. 
and increased unemployment com- 


CIO’s program on key legislative 
questions. 

Highlight oPthe banquet in the 
evening was the speech by CIO 


CIO here this week following an’ 
all-day conference on these and 
other issues. 

At the annual county CIO con- 
ference at the Morrison Hotel, some, 


Year” 


awarding of the CIO’s “Man of the 
citation to Bishop Berard 
J. Sheil. 

ONE of the biggest panel ses- 
sions dealt with discrimination, 


with UAW-CIO | staff member 


500 delegates participated in 


a 


__,| workshops dealing mainly with! 


| 


the latest war threat “from the 
war-mad Dulles-Knowland-and- 
McCarthy-Eisenhower gang—this 
time over the islands f Quemoy, 
Matsu and Formosa.” 


They hailed the Bandung con- 
ference of 29 Asian and African 
nations and denounced the 


meddling of the U. S. State De- 


partment in the efforts of this 
conference. to develop a pro- 
gram for peace and joint struggle 
against imperialism. 

In his address to the conven- 
tion, UPWA president Ralph 
Helstein stressed the coming 
= reopener with the packers 


Ralph Robinson as discussion lead- 
er. 

Another overflow crowd attend- 
ed a session on automation, with 


Ford Worker 


Runs in Inkster 


INKSTER, 
Negro shop worker for 27 years 
‘Rouge plant) is running for elec- 
tion to the Common Couneil here, 
according to a report in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier. His name is Harold 
Robertson and he is opposing 
Robert Simmons in District 3. 
Robertson was nominated in the 
primary election. 

Robertson told the Courier that 
the issues are poorly paved streets 
and sidewalks, better health facil- 
ities—-such a¢ more sewers, elim- 
ination of outdoorstoilets and in- 
creased number of storm drains. 
He said if elected he would press 
‘or restricted zoning in the blight- 
ed areas to eliminate “junker 
housing” erected by contractors 


who are seeking quick profits. 
Inkster village has a population 
of 29,000, one third of which are 


and the fight for a 35-hour work 
week. 


Negroes. The job pays $1,200 a 


year. 


Labor Spurs 


FEPC Fight 


president Walter Reuther and the} 


Mich.—A Ford-UAW| 


Un Legislative Program 


Willoughby Abner as chairman, 
which reflected the deep concern 
of workers here over the growing 
ithreat of technological joblessness. 

Reuther dealt with this preb- 
lem, pointing out that “we need a 
fifth freedom from the fear of 
abundance.” 

Reuther declared that the guar- 
anteed annual wage is labor’s at- 
tempt to cope with the problem of 
automation, adding that “they can't 
step the guaranteed annual wage 
‘any more than they were able to 
stop pensions. , 
| * 

~IN ACCEPTING the CIO's 
award, Bishop Sheil declared that 
the labor movement “is the anti- 
dote to totalitarianism” in this 
country. 

Reuther said that the Catnolic 
leader had done much to set back 
“the ugly immoral forces of Me- 
Carthyism.”  - 

The CIO president devoted 
much of his speech to the threat 
‘of atomic warfare, stating that 
“peace has become a_ condition 
for survival.” 


While calling for “strength to 
meet the threat of communism, 
Reuther added: “We must find a 
way to get out of the cold war 
and to end the competition of 
negative values which winds up as 
a contest of H-bombs.” 


| REUTHER called for a chang- 


ing of values which would put hu- 
iman needs and human relations 
first. “Thé sky is the limit in 
equipping our youth to die,’ he 
declared, “I say let's spend thre 
limit to equip him to live in peace. 


Opening the all-day conference, 
ClO ‘Regional Director Frank 
Cronin pointed out that “the CIO 
here has given a: good account. of 
itself in the election last Novem- 
ber and in the mayoralty election 
this spring. 


| Much of the parley discussed 
legislative, action leading toward 
stronger electoral work in the 
1056 elections. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill._—Determin- testified for thé bill on behalf of 


ed that 1955 will be the year when 
an Illinois FEPC at last becomes 
law, the state NAACP, the CIO 
and the AFL this week ‘opened up} 


ithe legislative battle in behalf of 


House Bill No. 27. 

In committee hearings, backers, 
of the state equal job opportunities 
bill lined up against Big Business| 
spokesmen who have. succeeded’ 
every year so far in killing this 
measure in the state Senate by the 
smallest of margins. 

Labor, growing 


stronger and/| 


more unified. is more determined der,” 


than ever to force through a state 
FEPC, stated Reuben Soderstrom, 
president of the Illinois Sate Fed- 
eration of Labor, at the hearing of 
the Housing Committee on In- 


dustry and Labor Relations. 
* 


~ THE merging federation of la-, 
bor,” he said, “is pledging to sup- 
port this kind of legislation. We 
are living today in a new time 
which calls oar, a fighting protest, 
jagainst any group that discrimin- | 
ates because of race or creed.” 

The major testimony of the 
opening session before the commit- 
tee was given by Willoughby Ab- 
ner, representing the state CIO. He 
cited the evidence of job discrim- 
ination from state government. sur- 
veys, gave detailed auswers to all 
the standard objections to FEPC,}| 
and wound up with a stirring ap- 
peal to the legislators to put them- 
selves in the > place of Negroes and 
sense their “agonizing frustration” 
in being the victims of 9 apace 
discrimination. 

“This bill is aimed not at preju- 
dice, much as we may abhor preju- 
dice.” he said, “It is aimed at stop- 


ping the overt acts prompted by 
prejudice.” 


: 


|his union and also the Church Fed-| 


eration of Greater C hicago, made! 
up of 1,000 churches in the Chi- 
cago area. Also favoring the = 
‘was Mrs. Langdon Robbins, speak- 
ing for the ‘Illinois League of Wo- 
men Voters. 

A Springfield attorney, Sylvester 


L. Carter, made a plea for the bill,) 


testifving in the name of the 42 
local branches of the National As-| 
sociation for the Advancement of. 
‘Colored People in Illinois. 


Steve Nelson’s 
New Book 
Out Soon 


PITTSBURGH.— A new book 
by Steve Nelson—“The 13th Jure.” 
~is scheduled for early publica- 
Hon. . 
Nelson discloses the part plaved 


“We have laws that ferbid mur- 

he declared, “and we need 
laws to forbid the destruction of; 
people's lives by depriving them of 
a livelihood by reason of their race 
or religion.” 

As the legislators prepared to; 
hear the Big Business opponents of | 
the bill at the second portion of the. 
hearing they were reminded that) 1 
the measure did pass the House 2 
years ago by a comfortable margin. 


Rep. Corneal Davis (D. C hicago), | 


chief sponsor of the FEPC bill, 
pointed out that the Senate has 
‘been the main hurdle. 

He stated that 12 other states! 
now have FEPC laws. “Shouldn't 
the state of Lincoln be the fore- 


front in this regard?” he asked the} 


by Judge Michael Musmanno and 
Matthew Cvetic and others in the 
political frameups that led to the 
Smith Act trials and convictions in 


Pittsburgh. 


Cvetic, the main stoolpigeon 
used. by Musmanno, was recently 
admitted to a mental hospital for 
treatment. His record shows that 

» has been a confirmed alcoholic, 
el that he has now hit the bottle 
again. 

Nelson's last book—“The Volun- 
iteers”—gave a glowing description 
of the part played by the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade in the fight 
against fascism in Spain in 1937. 
‘Nelson served in that fight, hold- 
ing the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


“The 13th Juror” is being pub- 


committee members. 


lished by Masses and Mainstream. 


ee 


Remember This Congressman in °56 


DEARBORN. — Worth’ remem- 
bering is a story about Congress- 
man John Lesinski from the 16th 
when a delegation went to see him 
about deing something on the 
lracist Walter-McCarran Act. A! 
AFL trade Gus Polites, 
who faces de tion to ‘fascist 
Greece was on a to see 
Lesinski. Pelités’ teen-age daugh- 
ter went with her father to ask 
Lesinishi to half the 4 atic 


JOHNiM;. ‘EEWKES, ident 
ithien cpdiinde on 


~ 


3 


Lesinski 


i sajsiw 


Rif i 


tid © retin bat ina oft 


‘tience to the young girl's plea to 
mz her father from a concentra- 
tion camp or possible death. Les- 
'imski asked unionist Polites why 


he was being deported. Polites re- 
plied for his activity on behalf of 
t labor, peace, Negro rights and de- 
fense of foreign born. Lesinski told 
mot cliente emmys 
pene s Polites, told 
ff-Libsinckicand-left. fac) ors.0% 


pak idl ..2coers fetal, wi ae 
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HARRISBURG. — Surplus food . is piling up in the; made available by thé Federal|surplus food has prevented mass. reached 97 percent of capacity. It 
Government. starvation from developing in|did not note that new records in 


United States so fast that it is costing the government $700,-| 
: The result was that Paul S. Wor-| Pittsburgh and other industrial|steel producti 

000 per day to store it. Yet, at this very moment—under cester, surplus food chief for the/|areas here hit by unemp'‘oyment.| with 10,000 fewer” pa 
orders from the Eisenhower ad- State Department of Property and * _ |eause of automation and moderni- 
ministration the number of persons Supplies, immediately ordered the} THE PRESS noted that last/zation of machinery. It also didn’t 
in P ennsylvyania eligible to re- income levels for eligibility scaled|July the state “liberalized” its|reveal that even those workers still 
ceive surplus food is being cut by down thereby reducing the num-jeligibility requirements and that|on the job cannot afford to main- 
25 percent, which amounts to 250,- ber involved in the food program/10,000 persons per month were/tain their families on adequate 
000 persons. = : by 25 percent. 4 added to the relief rolls until the|diets with wages at their compara- 
_ This fantastic situation comes to While newspapers, especially the} March high of 172,000 was reach-| tively low level in steel and other 
light as 1,047,337 ae bh this Pittsburgh Press, cynically refer to}ed in Pittsburgh. industries. This is especially- true 
_— alone ~ _— te pore hentty pendiies oli over tho: world the food ‘program as “handonts,”| This came, the Press says, as|for workers only putting in two 
<4 ; Mn of “oe PB 05 000 whol “friends and foe alike” and “if seb. there is little doubt that only_the'steel operations began to climb and! and three days a week on the job. 


are eligible, are not yet included|sible beginning with China where | 
in the program. > the need is perhaps the greatest.” | * 
IT ALSO comes as unemploy-| The letter did not take note of ' all | ate r ges aan” - 
ment as Pennsylvania continues at|the domestic situation but it came. 
Fight on Cuts in Food 


the same high level as existed last|almost at the same time that the 
fall when George Leader, success-|/Federal Government had _ stated 
PHILADELPHIA. — Mayor Jo- - “THERE SHOULD be no fur- 
seph S. Clark, Jr., has asked the ther delays. ‘However, council- 


ful Democratic candidate for Gov-|that Pennsylvania is “too liberal” 

ernor, charged 400,000 were outiin its eligibility requirements for 
City Council to authorize trans- manic approval of the Mayors 
fer of $188,000 from the 1955 recommendations and the organi- 


of work. surplus food. The state adminis- 
Yin : zation of the registration, ware- 
fe = |\capital budget to the. Department 


York Times revealed the cost of 
storing the food has sisen to $700,- 
000 per day. — 


THE FRIENDS’ letter was aim- 
ed at promoting a campaign urg- 
ing President Eisenhower to see to 
it that this food was given to 


Taoseo]| 
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He 


* ters the program with feod being 
HERE are the facts: Si ee ST, Et Sa Yo 

housing, transportation and dis- 

of Public Welfare, designated as/tribution can be a matter of three 

the City’s agency for distribution 


On South Street. 


BEN DAVIS‘ JIMCROW FIGHT 


UNLOCKS PITTSBURGH PRISON DOOR 


“THEYRE going ta_ release,that put the Commish off balance. 
Ben!” , Snodgrass noted that he did not| 

These were the words of at-| know Mr. Davis... “but I know 
torney Hymen Schlesinger to aj/Nelson there” who was on hand 
delegation of a half dozen persons|for the whole show. 
who were waiting outsi e the About a dozen strong we put 
empty court room in P ittsburgh’s| the Federal Building behind us 
Federal Building, where we had! and went to the home of Steve and! 
expected to hear Benjamin J. Margaret Nelson. 
Davis Jr. present his plea for end- * 
ing segregation and _ discrimina- 


The American Friends Service 
- ¥ Philadelphia, is circulating a let- 
ter which quotes statistics com- 
piled for a number of official and weeks or three months, depend- gued that a man with a family 
unoftticial sources to this effect: of Government su lus food to an 
_ apP'y i hee er an speedy resO-|}arest subsistence level on the 
the U. S. now includes 450 mil- yo . $140 a month maximum then in 
lion bushels of wheat, 338 million of this city and COUNKY: ‘The re-' “The main thing,” he empha-| force, 
bush els of corn 949 millio n poun ds Aes quest happened to coincide with sized, “is to keep the ressure In nearby Bucks County, which 
of butter, 999 million pounds of Peg jan ultimatum from the Federal 
® authorities drastically cutting/long delay which has deprived) food, a citizens emergency com- 
milk. tm ager rere dy mittee formed in Levittown the 
| | -—- om. “The Mayor’s action is belated,| titled to such aid of to adly|end end of March has petitioned 
ace dl ws Raatraid pote, get teks as eo f= jbut welcome,” commented Henry |needed by. their famities. In this|the County Commissioners for 
oe 2 Nc Ae. eeeq |Beitscher, Progressive Party State 
this food, according to the letter. Director and its candidate for|is in a position to keep things|2.300 heads of families are on 
focaiaitte from the New moving. the unemployment compensation 
g . election. Beitscher has been rais-| AS REGARDS the Federal cut}rolls in Bristol out of its 13,000 
‘S82 BSS ZZ sVBSFST SBSH Benen SGe es F228 88 2 B22 S22 2S Ble ing the demand for Philadelphia's - eligibility standards. Beitecher inhabitants. 
N he ~ participation in this program for 
or t tar months. leuiteslill is Chien t the Bucks County CIO Council, 
— a Se = ‘© | reports-the situation is even worse 
lion on the program have been|ject it and fight for retention of | since many are working only two 
receiving this assistance for over 
By R. H. B. (2 year, he estimated. “The local|cited the fact that during the|them ineligible for unemployment 
Pi at delay, is due to ‘politicking’ and/struggle to raise unemployment}compensation but which does not 
Party here. even the most rabid opponent ar- family needs. 


Committee, with headquarters in 
5 ing on whether those concerned | coujd maintain them except at the 
Stored agricultural surplus in estimated 200,000 needy residents 
up, especially in view of the year}/has not yet applied for surplus 
} , . . . ;, 
cheese, 390 million pounds of dried down the extent of such aid. 
respect the local labor movement participation. It is reported that 
AFSC ‘states that last minute in- Councilman-at-large in this fall's 
declared the Progressive Party John Spadaccino, chairman of 
“About 70 percent of the mil- 
the present income lévels. He’ or three days a week, which makes 
® maneuvering inside the - amagaaae emi ezese to $35 a week, not, — money enough for their 


tion in the Allegheny County jail.! 


WE WERE at the Nelson’s only 


About two hours later when Ben 
Davis, born in Georgia and later 
elected Councilman in New York 
City, warmly embraced Ben Ca- 
reathers, steel worker and _ steel 
worker organizer of Pittsburgh... . 
Careathers with his eyes twinkling 
like the North Star said. ... 
“They sort of had a bear by the 
tail.” . . . Well, they certainly did 
have a bear that the Allegheny 
County- authorities were afraid to 
hold on to and a bear that the 
Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was afraid not to 


hold on to. 
* 


THE VOICE of Ben Davis is 


* the voice of his people throughout 


the length and breadth of the land, 
and it echoes in the. U. S. Supreme 
Court as well. 

Ben’s voice will be heard in the 
great Asian-African: conference at 
Bandung, Indonesia. 

U. S. Commissioner Snodgrass, 
after almost an hour of much ado 
about a government form... 
$5,000 bail in Treasury bonds... 
Ben's place of residence, etc. , . 


finally said “You are free to go.”: 


Ben is free on $5,000 bail and 
will be arraigned May 17 in New 
York City on the charge of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. 

The Commissioner; an_ elderly 
fragile little man who just about 
caved in when our Ben said, in 
answer to a 
he “normally 
am an organizer for the Commu- 
nist Party. I am sure the Com- 
missioner knew exactly who Ben 
is but it was the way it was said 


a few minutes when Ben Carea- 
thers came in and the two: Bens 
met—these “two strong men” of the 
“good fight.” . .. Steve, a painter 
friend and yours truly went shop- 
ping for food and drink .. . when 
we returned Pat Cush was present 


: 
| popped in and out again. . 


+hearing was scheduled, they de- 


uestion as to what!. 
id for a living,” “I 


and half a dozen friends had 
. the 


phone rang everytime it was put 
back on the hook. .. . Bill Foster 
called . . . the Daily Worker called 
and was called . . . the painter 
friend tossed the salad . . . Steve 
went to work on the steak, and 
—* set dinner for some 12 
people. 

We had just about sunk our 
feeth into the steak when the AP 
called and wanted a statement. 
Ben, on the phone said this, in 
part: 

“THERE WAS to be a hearing 
on my writ against segregation: 
and discrimination in the Allegheny 
County jail this afternoon at 2 
p.m. But the Department of Jus- 
tice was too cowardly to face the 
issue of segregation and discrimi- 
nation, so 10 minutes before the 


cided to give me back 14 of the 
16 good behavior days stolen from 
me. 
The Nelson home was beginning 
to give at the seams with their 
mutt, Sandy, racing all over the 
place . . . the Phila, delegation 
made ready for a long drive home 
» « we passed through the toll 
gate of the turnpike a little after 
p.m. on the Eastbound lane for 
Philly . . . I looked off to the 
left and the North Star was shin- 


ning: through the slight overcast. 


CHICAGO. — Organized par- 
ents and teachers of Illinois this 


| week added their powerful pro- 


test to the swelling opposition to 
the Broyles Bills. 


A resolution approved over- 
whelmingly by 3,300 delegates 
representing 585,000 members 

the, 53d Annual Convention 
of the’ Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers held here de- 
clared: 

“S.B. 58 violates the spirit 
and letter of the Illinois consti- 
tutional prohibition of all test 
oaths other than the traditional 
oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. 

“S$.B. 59 jeopardizes the job 
and reputation of every state 
and local government employe, 
and could be used to purge em- 
ployes who are unpopular for 


any reason. 
* 


STRONG peace sentiment of 
the convention was recorded in 
two separate actions. Efforts to 
qualify the PTA’s traditional op- 
position to Universal Military 
Training by adding the phrase 
“aS a permanent program’ were 
defeated when delegates ap- 
proved a substitute proposal de- 


.claring: “Under present world 


conditions, we accept the present 
Selective Service system, but op- 
pose universal military training.” 

A resolution calling on the or- 
ganization to “continue its sup- 
port and study of every possi- 


ble avenue and means to obtain © 


and secure World Peace” was 
i approved. 

A highlight of the convention 

was its: discussion of 9 resolu- 


tion in support of implementa- 
tion of the U.S. Supreme Court's 
ban on «segregated schools. 
Delegates listened in hushed 
silence and then gave an ova- 
tion to the Negro mother from 
a school in Chicago's Park 
Manor community, scene of mob 
violence against Negroes only a 
few years ago, as she urgeu 


adoption of the resolution, of- 


fered by her rt A, 


“THIS convention welcomes 
the Supreme Court decision on 
non-segregation as a great con- 
tribution to the democratic heri- 
tage of our children and to the 
strengthening of our system of 
free public education,” the 
statement declared, continuing: 
“we pledge our wholehearted 
support to Supreme Court ac- 
tion which will implement elimi- 
nation of segregated public 
schools and unequal educational 
opportunities wherever they may 
exist.” 

Other action taken by the 
convention included: 

® Opposition to any increase 
in the one year residency re- 
quirement for relief recipients. 

® Support for an “equitable” 
revision of the state's Sie 
Article to permit access to new 
sources of income to support the 
schools. 

® Support for as wide as pos- 
sible distribution of free polio 
vaccines to children of all ages. 


® Adequate funds from the~jcatch sight of" him. 


State for maintenance of the 
present school lunch program, 


which is threatened with, cuts, 


in next years budget. 


Prolonged debate and sharp 


division preceded the conven- 
‘tion’s approval of a resolution to 
support an increase of one-cent 
in the sales tax for one year. 
Proponents of the measure made 
it clear they were opposed in 
principle to “regressive” taxa- 
tion which places the burden on 
those least able to pay, but con- 
tended that this was the only 
adequate source of additional 
fens needed to meet the state's 
educational budget. 


As aNewsman 
Saw Chou En-lai 


Buried deep in a spate of stories 
'slandering Chou En-lai was the 
following bit of solid news from 
Bandung in Homer Bigart’s cable 
in yesterday's N. Y.. Herald Trib- 
une: 

“It was a smiling Chou En-lai, 
brimming with charm, that de- 
scended on Bandung. He waved 
affably at the crowds. The turn- 
out was flattering—much bigger 
than the - crowds that greeted 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India, the other dominant figure 
of this conference, when he ar- 
rived yesterday. : 

“Throughout the day a crowd of 
several hundred stood in the street 
outside the Chou villa, hoping to 
It is already 
apparent no matter what he: says | 
or does at this conference, Mr. 
Chou will dominate it through the 
Iinere fact of his presence.” 
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His Equation--MAN 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE COMMON MAN had little means of assessing 
the genius who died the other day for we were told that 
only 12 men in the world could understand the theory of 


relativity and most of us were 
satisfied to let it go at that. 
Yet when Einstein passed 
on at’ 76 all mankind mourned 
We were told by other scientists 
that a figure of grandeur had 
lived among 

us, a man 

stood 

with  Archi- 

medes, Euc- - 

lid, Newton, 

the grandest 

of all’ scien. 

titic minds, # 

and. we ac 

cepted that. 

Furthermore, we 


white hair fringed his face like 3 


an aureole and whose luminous 
eves were those of a saint, that 
he had something to do with 
atomic energy. His cryptic for- 
mula E equals mc2 “Written on 
the back of an envelope,” as the 
forecast the 
secret buried within the atom. 


If you visit FDR’s home at 
Hyde Park vou will see that he 
warned President Roosevelt in 
1939 the Nazis were working 


en atomic energy and that it 
would be well if the non-Nazi 


- world got the jump on their en- 


oe 


emy. Incidentally, in this letter 
he mentioned the work of “Joliot 
of Paris’ (Joliot-Curie) as pre- 
eminent in the field. As a scien- 
tist with the God-given daring to 
look a fact in the face as Huxley 
once said, he did not allow the 
fact that Joliot is a Communist 
to close his mind or even to 
tinge it. Despite the cave-man 
ravings of men like the late Rep. 
John Rankin (“He is a Red faker”) 
and the current Sen. McCarthy, 
(“He is an enemy of America”) 
and the Admiral James- Fife, 
“He should go back where 
e came from,’) the scientist 
dared to speak out to abhor the 
time of the modern Inquisition. 
For that courage he was de- 
famed by latter-day fascists as 
he. was by those of his native 
country who danced a _ war 
dance as the flames licked his 


> 
P > 


Joliot-Curie 
Writes on — 
Fallout Peril. 


—See Page 5 
all 


books in front of the Opsya 
House in Berlin. 
© 

ON THE DAY of his death 


the N. Y. Daily Mirror could” 


not contain its venom while the 
bells were tolling. “When he 
permitted his mind to play on 
current affairs,” the Mirror pon- 
tificated, “he sometimes wan- 
dered into fields which he could 
not understand and to which he, 
responded only emotionally.” 
This was its pigmy reply, in 
dismal after-thought, to his ap- 
peal for the lives of the innocent 
Rosenbergs, to his passionate, 
life-long crusade on behalf of 
social truth and human justice. 
This, I decided as I plowed 
through the reams of obituaries 
in the newspapers, is why he 


acquired sainthood without offi- 
cial benediction, The answer, I. 
feel, is evident: the great scien- 
tist was a great humanist, and 
this came through to ordinary 
mankind. 


He eschewed the notions of a 
personal immortality but if his 
shade were around I could see 
a gentle smile on its face at the 
Mirror editorial or the wonder- 
ing Daily News headline which 
repotted, after the brief autopsy 
to which he willed his body, 
“His brain looks like everybody's 


else’s.” 


* 


FOR HE REGARDED ‘him- 
self as a mortal man, shying from 
the special honors showered on 
him; this man who walked the 
streets of Princeton in his stock- 
ing hat and turtle-neck sweater 
loved mankind as he loved sci- 
ence, the wonders of the uni- 
verse and nothing, he felt, was 
ultimately unknowable. Herein 
he differs from most western 
scientists today, for he insisted, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE representatives of 
five-eighths of the human 
race got together in Band- 
ung, Indonesia, and scored 


a resounding triumph for 
the cause of world peace. 

A strategy worked out by the 
Premiers of the two most pop- 
ulous countries of the world, 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, and 
Chou En-lai of China, con- 
founded plans to divide and 
disrupt the historic Asia-Africa 
conference. 

The strategy was simple—to 
stress the issues which united 
rather than those which divid- 
ed. Thus, Chou En-lai said Chi- 
na came to Bandung “to seek 
unity and not to quarrel.” This 
succeeded, because division was 
opposed by unity, bellicose talk 
was opposed by peaceful talk, 
and common ground was 
achieved in opposing the two 
big targets of the billion and a 
half people of Asia and Africa 
—colonialism and racism. 

* 

NOT A delegate at Band- 
ung could deny the power of 
the five-point coexistence pro- 
gram put forward by Nehru and 
which is the basis for existing 
Chinese - Indian and Burmese- 
Chinese treaties. The five prin- 
ciples are: 

1. Mutual respect for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty. 

2. Non-aggression. 


3. Non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs. 


4. Equality and mutual ben- 
efi. 


5. Peaceful coexistence. 
* 


THOSE WHO had planned 
the disruption and division at 
Bandung were caught with their 
plots showing. Thus, a _ head- 
line in the N.Y.. Times on Tues- 
day, April 19 said: 

“Defance of Reds and Nehru 
Perils Amity in Bandung.” 

That headline was com- 
pounded of the two elements 
that went into ill-fated effort 
to disrupt the conference: 

1. The correspondents for the 
big business press. 

2. The “Voice of America” 
delegates at Bandung from the 
Philippines,, South Vietnam, 
Iraq and Pakistan. (The Voice 


of American title was bestow- 


ed on these delegates by the 
U.S. press agenty correspond- 
ents.) 

Here's how the plot was sup- 
— to work. The delegate 
rom South Vietnam made a 
bitter anti-Communist speech. 
Then the delegate from Iraq 
made an even sharper attack 
On “communism and the Jews.” 

But the Times reckoried with- 
out the power and impact of 
the cause of peace in the world 
today. At the very moment 
when they were writing that 
headline a new story came into 
the Times office. Itewas a story 
reporting that Ceylon‘’s Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 
had asked Chou En-lai if he 
would meet with the Ceylon 
powers, plus the Philippine and 
Thailand governments to dis- 
cuss the settlement of disputed 
Far Eastern issues, including 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Congratulations! 


WE REPORT WITH PRIDE that as a result of the 
devoted activity of our readers,. were winding up the 
subscription phase of our 1955 circulation campaign with 


95 percent of our goal of 11,- 
000 Worker subs. realized, and 
90 percent of our 2,500 Daily 
Worker sub goal. 

As we said when we initiated 
the campaign before the New 
Year, this is just the first stage 
of an all-year-round battle for 
circulation, one which does not 
and cannot depend upon com- 
mercial channels and methods. 
It can and must depend on the 
courage and devotion and po- 
litical awareness of or readers. 

Our objective for the entire 
year, as far as subs are con- 
cerned, is 16,000 for The Work- 
er and 4,500 for the Dailv 
Worker. Campaign experience 
demonstrates without question 
that consistent, purposeful’ ac- 
tion by the bulk of our readers 
can not only bring this result, 
but top it by a goad bit. 

* 

BUT SUBS are only one side 
of the coin. The other, and 
even more important, is the 
bundles. Some advances were 
made in bundle circulation dur- 
ing the campaign, chiefly in the 
form of subscription bundles. 
But here, too, campaign exper- 
iences revealed that the bun- 
dle method must necessarily je- 
come a major aspect of our cir- 
culation in the light of the limi- 
tations on freedom today, and 
that it can be greatly expanded. 

What is needed is organiza- 
tion and responsibility in devel- 
oping the distribution appara- 
tus. 

Our goals for bundle circula- 
tion for the year are 12,000 
Workers each weekend, and 
2,000 for the D.W. This is an 
increase of 50 percent over the 
present 1,000 Daily Workers 
distributed through bundles. 

These targets, wien taken to- 


gether with the present news-- 


stand circulation—and we think 
this, too, can and should be 
upped—would advance our to- 
tal circulation at the end of 
the year about 8,000 Workers 
and 2,000 Daily Workers above 
the beginning of the year. 
New Yorkers reached 99 per- 


cent of their Worker sub goal, 
and 95 percent of their Daily 
Worker sub target. The table 
on Fage 13 shows how the vari- 
ous counties in New York City, 
and the upstate area, stand. 
Manhattanites came out on top, 
with 106 percent of their target 
for Worker subs, and 114 per- 
cent for “Dailies.” Brooklynites 
also went over, with 104 per- 
cent for each. Queens and Bronx 
were close to completing. Up- 
state did not get off the ground, 
but is planning to go to work 
on circulation now. 

We will continue to publish 
the circulation taklé weekly. 
But the goals will indicate year- 
round aims, rather than the 
drive. 

eo > | o 

A word about our currert 
annual drive for $100,000. A 
study made by the newspaper 
trade journal, Editor and Pup- 
lihser, shows that. the papers - 
get 74 percent of their total in- 
come from advertising. ‘his 
source is not open to us. We 
can depend only on circulation 
and fund drives, the drives mak- 
ing up in part for what we don't 
get in advertising. 

Right now ,we've raised only 
about one-eighth of the $100,- 
000—or $12,500. We need to 
step up the pace of the drive to 
keep our paper going. 


—— 


A AS A 


‘ i \: ; 


———— 


Jut Friday for Union Sq. May Day 


Rally! 


_-—See Back Page 
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Bila 


By ERIK BERT 


THE WORKINGCLASS began last week to unlimber some of its strength in the 


fight to win enactment of the $1.25 per hour minimum. First to act in a big way were the 


workers in the CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department store union, 650 of whom from 


north, south and west, rolled into 
the capital on Tuesday for a day 
of lobbying. 

At the Senate labor subcommit- 
tee hearings, where revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
being discussed, leaders of the 
AFL and CIO, headed by George 
Meany and Walter Reuther, pre- 
sented the case for the higher min- 
imum in detail. 

More potent testimony came 
from 3 rank and file women cotton 
textile workers from the South 
who told the Senators what the 


Push Gets Rolling 
~ For $1.25 Minimum Wage 


a 


ft 


y 


higher minimum can do for works. 


ers trying to raise a family on 
substandard wages. The three 
women workers, members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union, were: 

® Mrs. Noel Penny, of Cord- 
ele, Ga., mother of four boys, 
who averages $1.07 an _ hour, 
43 hours a week, when she works 
a full week. 

® Mrs. Rosalie Watkins,’ 
Charleston, So. Carolina, who,’ 
with her three children is “barely | 
living’ on the $1.25 or $1.30 per 
hour that she makes. Seventy, 
percent of the workers in the plant, 


~ 


GEORGE MEANY 


where she is shop chairlady, make News-Reporter puts it: now is the 


less than $1.25, and many less than 


$1.00. 
® Mrs. Vorcil Walters, Hatties- 


childrent, averages 98 cents an 


Southern Unions Rally 


Against Strikebusting 


THE SIX-WEEK-OLD strike of telephone and railroad 


workers in the South continued to hold the national kabor bor ranks that the situation is far 
spotlight as Dixieland’s popular anger was fast arising against: 


the two struck Wall Street domi- 
nated monopolies. A measure of 
this anger was not alone the 
sweep of demonstrations of pickets 
and sympathizers in front of Bell 
Telephone exchanges in 
cities. Two governors—Folsom of 
Alabama and Clement of Tennes- 
see (both elected with labor sup- 
port) turned down requests for the 
use of the national guard in the 
strikes. | 

Governors of 13 affected states 
heid an emergency meeting in 
Nashville to deal with the situation 
and they came up with the pro- 
posal that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad submit the dispute 
to arbitration and that Bell Teie- 


end the walkout. 

unions had favored 
from the start. 

* : ‘ 

THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 

development to indicate how or- 


ganized labor has become aroused the visit of a Russian chess team! without insult or restriction. and 
through the South was what a vear, restricting them to one} returned praising their hosts’ hos- 
amounted to the actual beginning hotel in Manhattan and forbidding pitality. Recently three American 
of a general strike in the Birming- them to visit their fellow country-'speed skaters were guests of the turned with stories of friendship, 
gation at Glen! Soviet Union for the world speed) the thought occured on many cam- 

skating championships. How were! puses—let’s reciprocate and have 
WO! They did it again — and once|they treated? Said John Werket of,;them here. The itinerary for the 
ham and Bessemer walked out on again our country .can hang its.Minneapolis (Minneapolis T rib-| Soviet editors was to include Co-' 
April 15 from ‘plants of U.S. head in shame as our once proud june): “The Russians were tops, as lumbia, .Fordham, Hunter, CCNY, 
Steel’s Tennesseé Coal and Iron | reputation as a civilized and hos- | athletes, as hosts and as fans.” 


ham, Ala., area. More than 30.-. 
009 members of the United Steel- 
workers of America in Birming- 


and others and set up picket lines. 


This was the opening move for The Soviet editors would have to! . 
submit to fingerprinting, like crim-. 
cussed in a meeting of the Joint inals! It was a stroke of genius, “le 
Labor Board of CIO, AFL and It worked, as they knew it would.| 


the general strike that had been dis-’ 


unaffiliated unions. David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America interven-: 
ed quickly, however, and ordered | 
the steelworkers to go back to 
work next morning. That broke 
the backbone of the move. __. 
Birmingham labor’s anger 
mounted to a high pitch as~police 
pitched into a demoustration of 
telephone workers with clubs and. 
arrested 16. The strike was to be, 
a. protest against police  strike- 
breaking. 
A protest has developed over 


many , 


ae 
' 
' 


let of Thibodeaux, La., a Catholic 
| priest, called on Louisiana state of- 
ficials and college heads to “stop 
students from committing the 
‘moral sin of scabbing and union 


(Continued on Page 13) 


WASHINGTON. | 


hour. Some of the workers in 
the plant, she said, average 90 
cents. 


* | 

BUT, if one is to judge by the: 
atmosphere hereabout, what has 
been done so far is only the be-| 
ginning of what has to be done 
if the $1.25 is to be won, | 

The Administration, speaking 
through Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell, is death on any increase 
above a miserable 90 cents an hour 
minimum. 

And even on the committee, 
Sen. Paul Douglas, Illinois Dem-! 
ocrat, and labelled a “triend of; 
labor” by union leaders, is tright- 
fully fearful of the $1.25. His 
main concern seems to be that! 
some manufacturers may _ be 
“shocked” by a hike to $1.25— 
especially those in the South. 

As the latest issue of the AFL 


| 
ClO 


“Time for Action.” 


__The CIO, 


its 


through 
‘News, this week called on “every| 
local union and -every member”! 


‘burg, Miss., sole support of three|to “write his Congressman and 


Senator, particularly those on the; 
‘Labor Committees, urging sup-| 
port for a $1.25 minimum wage 
‘and broader coverage.” | 

* 7 
THE ACTION of the retail 
‘union in bringing a mass delega-' 
tion, and of the Amalagamated 
‘Clothing Workers in presenting! 
rank and file witnesses, indicates, 
there is some feeling im official Ja-| 


from adequately covered at the 
present time. | 
: The International Ladies Gar-! 
ment Workers Union in the latest: 
‘issue of its newspaper, “Justice,” 
calls on “every worker” in the 
union to help in the campaign, 


| (Continued on Page 13) 


| 


YE | { 


® Textile 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


Strikers Hit Pay Cut 


® Aute Besses Level Drum Fire 


TEXTILE workers struck New 
England textile mills in answer 
to - Hansa of cotton-rayon em- 
ployers for ten-cent wage eut. 
The 25.000 members of CIO 
Textile Union voted not only te 
fight pay-cut demand but for 
reinstatement of 6%2cent hourly 
cut workers took in 1952. 

i 

AUTO EMPLOYERS kept up 
their public drum-fire against 
UAW’s demands as contract ne- 
gotiations continued with GM, 
Ford and American Motors. 
Claiming to speak for smaller 
companies, American Motors de- 
clared the independents should 
not be forced to accept any pat- 
tern set by the Big Three. GM 
continued its plugging for a five- 
year pact, while Ford tried to 
make it appear that its workers 


| had worked under idyllic condi- 


tions for the past five years. 
* 


CLAIMS by Administration 
that employment picture is just 
peachy now were punctured by 
Treasury Department bulletin 
which revealed that unemploy- 
ment compensation trust fund 
lost $180,000,000 for January, 
a loss that was greater than pre- 
vious January. 

* 


COAL mining crisis was 


| bared by Thomas Kennedy, vice 


president of United Mine Work- 

ers, in testimony before Senate 

Labor subcommittee. He dis- 

closed that there are now 200,- 

0600 unemploye~ coal miners 

with nearly 700,600 dependents. 
* 


STRONG words for members 
of Congress who voted them- 
selves $7,500-a-year pay boost 
and then turned down tax cuts 
for working people were con- 
tained in The Political Memo, 
published by AFL Labor's Lea- 


' gue for Political Education. It 


listed 123 Representatives and 

34 Senators who voted on this 

double standard basis, emphasiz- 

ing the Senators whose terms 
expire next vear. 
* 

REVERSAL of action’ by 

President Vincent J. Malone in 


going along with Harry Lunde- 
berg’s cut-rate cargo plan was 
voted by AFL Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers; Lundeberg, president of 
AFL Seafarers International 
Union, had worked out agree- 
ment to cut crew manning scales 
and stretch working hours in 
move to compete with foreign- 
flag vessels. 


INJUNCTION was _ issued 
against 400 conductors and 
brakemen on South Buffalo Rail- 
road after strike idled 19,500 
workers at Bethlehem Steel's 
Lackawanna, N. Y., plant. Mean- 
while, scheduled strike against 
New York Central, east of Buf- 
falo, was called off at request 
of National Mediation - Board. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers had authorized strike. 

« 

NEW FORMAT for Textile 
Labor, publication of CIO Tex- 
tile Union, made its appearance 
with April issue. Publication is 
now monthly 24-page lavishly il- 
justrated magazine, contaming 
articles of general interest as 
well as strictly union news. 

* 

PROTESTS against sellout by 
Federal government ‘of Quinalt 
Indians in state of Washington 
was voiced by CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. In- 
dians charged that government 
had turned over tribal timber to 
gouging operations by timber 
barons. 
* 


FIRST STRIKE in history of 
Springfield, Vt., was won against 
Jones and Lamson Machine Co. 
by 1,200 members of UE. Agree- 
ment included four-cent heurly 
wage raise and other gains. 

* 


_ FRED HARTLEY, co-author 
of T-H law, was back in picture 
issuing pamphlet to plug state 
right-tg-work laws. Pamphlet 
had phony story of how states 
with such laws incteased _ pay- 
rolls. It om#ted fact this was re- 
sult of lower wages which en- 
ticed employer: to run away to 
those states. , 


State Dep’t Fingerprint Rule for 
Soviet Students Tres U.8. Campuses 


By LESTER RODNEY 


| THE HOUR was getting late. . 


partment.. 


ENCE! 
What to do? Leave it to the dear 


old State Department. Didn't they received with the cordiality be-|"*ture of the Dulles’ desire to sa- 
come up with the sensational last-| fitting the role of host and guest, | Dotage the friendly visit, you have 


minut@ brainstorm which delay 


men of the UN dele 
Cove, L. I.? 


pitable nation goes down the drain. 


No self respecting Russians would 
submit to such a degrading, hu-| 
miliating procedure any more than 
self respecting Americans would if 


the tables were turned. The trip| 


was off and in one fell swoop, the 
State Department hopes, this new 
insult puts an end to the prospec- 


tive exchange visits of farmers, of 


basketball and track teams, and 


all the rest of this friendship non-' 


sense. - | 


* 


TO GET THE full flavor of the 
boorish crudi 


| Vat. . . . eT , ‘i : 
‘editors, in two separate gi oups, 
went to the Soviet Union, were! 


travelled to their heart’s content: 


| 


_ #3 
s * iy 
ne 
San 
. “2 
ae ‘ a 

nd Vv 
mAs 


‘ 


, 
mm 
5 


: 


automatie reflex actions, promptly 
turned dowmthe Soviet editors’ re- 
, quest fer visas (and the next day 


. the-e was increasing desperation in the State De- 
. in two days 11 Soviet editors of youth and student publications would be on 
phone meet with three governors their way to visit our country, meet and talk to student editors of colleges and universi- 


on steps for special negotiations to ties from coast to coast. This would, 
The railroad never do. Why this.is CO-EXIST- years 16 American college stude 


arbitration 


nt Our reciprocation—submit to fin- 


}that unfortunately the “iron cur- 


—— - 


gerprints or you cant come in! 
And to understand the frantic 


to have a little background on how 
the proposed trip came about. 


Inevitably, as American students 
visited the Soviet Union and re- 


| 


Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne 
of Detroit, Stanford, Arizona, U. 
of Calkfornia, Oberlin, Howard, 
Tuskegee and others. 


* 


BUT AMERICAN STUDENTS 
quickly Jearned a lesson which 
their colleges never taught them—| 


tain” they had heard so much 
about was actually located some 
6,000 miles from where they 
thought it was. Its address was 
Cold War, Washington, D. C. Our 
dear old State Department, with 


q 


probably’ gave a script to Voice 
of America, about how the Rus- 
ans had ‘an iron curtain and the 


‘Department 


— 


Ah, but the next surprise lesson 
was to be learned by the State De- 
partment! American ~ students, 
praise be, are still not afraid to 
talk up once they see things clear- 
ly, and this was much too clear 
to miss. : 


Student councils at eight col- 
leges met and urged the State 
to grant the visas. 
Editorials appeared in papers like 
the Harvard Crimson. The Na- 
tional Student Association officially 
endorsed the exchange with the 
Soviet Union. Here is an idea of 
what the students were saving. 
Tom Field, president of the Stu- 
dent Council at Notre Dame, said 
in earnest support by his lights 
of the NSA resolution for cul- 
tural exchange: 


“I feel that this resolution will 
demonstrate to those students 
throughout the world . . . that we, 
in the United States, are not in- 


levitably bent to war with Russia 


and her satelites, but rather that 
we are ready to follow the ways 
of peace whenever sich methods 
become possib‘e.” 

* 

THE IDEA OF cultural inter- 
change with the Soviet Union 
spread irresistibly from campus 
to campus. At UCLA in Los An- 
geles, 3,500 students voted 4 to 1 
in favor of inviting Soviet student 
editors. In referendums and polls, 
CCNY, Johns. Hopkins, Michigan, 
Connecticut Wesleyan, Oberlin, 
Hunter, Swarthmore and _ others 


ty-of this miserable’ Zi) A> 


261 SEG ‘Pe 


voted. overwhelmingly. in favor. of.. 
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., ite’ world” Believed ‘in “freedom 
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Benson Gets the Chills Whenever 
_ _ A Certain Pamphlet Is Mentioned 


By ERIK BERT |past when we have found most of IN ADDITION 3 
WASHINGTON the farm organizations and a maj- | testimony the pamphlet contains 

| : ’ lorrity of Congressmen from rural the 1954 national CIO convention 

A MOST _ unassuming|oreas arrayed against us in our resolution on “Farm Program”; 
pamphlet issued here is hav-| efforts to protect the imterests of and the testimony of George 
ing a very wide distribution, | American workers.” ~ |Meany, AFL president; William 
it rumors here are correct. On the other hand, as the res- | Pollock, ClO Textile Workers un- 


lution of the recent United Auto ion; Jacob S. Pototsky, Amalgamat- 
The modest 16-page pamper convention points out, ed Clothing Workers; and Joseph 


let is _—s a AM “too many city-Democrats ~ in Con- | Beirne, Communications Workers. smallest farmers are thrust beyond ie : 
PRICE SU Skene ss — who could have been in- After showing the economic} redemption. . 4 
ON BASIC COM! 10 fluenced by the trade unions—vot- interdependence of farmers and! If this had been taken to heart Sa 
It is subtitled: ed for the Eisenhower anti-farmer workers, Reuther asked that the|by the farm organizations, let alone on 
“H.R. 12. A Bill to Amend the program. House committee endorse H.R. 12/by labor, some 55,000 croppers fea 
a val of ew) as 7 |which provides that the farmer be and small tenants would not be 
Amended, with Respect to Price guaranteed 90 percent of parity./facing almost certain expulsion 
> wae is RY OF AGRICUL- 5" vite goo dg prema, hy oe 
Supports for Basic Commodities. : SECRETA x — , , _|This compares with the 86 pre-| from their cotton patches this year. 
The reader is further informed: TURE Ezra Taft Benson is in 4 cent which they are now getting, | 
that it is a ~ Committee Print of frenzy, and his co-conspirators on'the 82% percent which they are 
the House Committee on Agricul-' Capitol Hill in a tizzy, because the destined to get in the coming crop 
ture, 84th Comers, fst cagengge’ CIO_statement to the House Com-/}©4? under the 1954 law,and the 
7 makeup it peeing {re appears an ominous fore I75> percent which is Benson’s goal. 
staid pattern provided by the Gov- es ww nape “| Kaually impor 
inet Printing Office. cast of farmer-labor unity on the) oa cherscee | arace a a 
Its contents belie its cover. legislative front. lof other questions which Reuther 
The “Committee Print” includes} Such unity, Benson knows VeTy inresented to the committee. 
the C10’s position on the farm par-!well, could spike the cannons of m 
ity issue specifically, and on the his anti-small farmer a HE CHALLENGED. on behalf. 
“farm question” in general. Janti-$1.25 minimum wage clique of w. CIQ. the whole cease ee™ 
President Walter Reuther, who | knows equally well that CIO sup- “pupleas” hich! “id not (TiAtS 
testified for the CIO, describes the port of the parity fight could be eet, the  Steadieiens ee 
reason for the ClO's istensilied jseciproceten by farm pressure on) subough it has heen: sae 
concern with farm issues: : wer eee i. —s otherwise |lessly perpetuated by it. “The CIO 
There have ben times in the help scuttle the $1.20 demand. lis not ready to accept the notion 


POOOOOOSOOOSOOOSOSSOOOSSOSOOSOOSO HOO SOHO OOOO SOO OTHH SS OOSHOHOOSSOOFOODES ‘that we have 9 farm ‘surplus’ ye) 


to Reuther’s|the “most crucial farm problem gfe 4 oe 

facing the nation. fe. em ea a mee 
THE VICTIM is the “family Yaar % 

farmer,” the “little farmer,” Reu- * "3 

ther said. wee 
When the volume of production ‘4 

is cuf by crop curtailment, and a 23% 

larger share of the prouct is con- legs 

centrated on the bigger farms, the mt 
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Automation — 
Curse or Blessing? 


AUTOMATION-—a curse or a 
blessing? That, basically, was the 
theme of the CIO’s Conterence 
on Automation held in Washing- 
_ ton last week. The participating 
CiO leaders gee 
and econom- 
ists, the invit- 
ed engineer- 
ing and auto- 
mation ex- 
perts and 
many guests, 
were united 
on welcom- 
ing the new 
tech nology. 

But the de- . 

bate on the problem, especially 
on its practical implications 
showed ‘a wide difference. 

The issue is not whether labor 
does or does not favor techno- 
logical progress, as the enemies 
of labor put it. We are told that 
automation makes work lighter, 
cleaner, less monotonous, safer. 
How can labor, or anyone ob- 
ject to that? We are also pro- 
mised that the drastic cut in the 
labor time it takes to put out 
products will make them cheaper 
and available for wider consump- 
tion. Surely, that, too sounds 
good. | 


But ask the men or women do--_ 


ing the hard, dirty, monotonous 
and hazardous work to accept 
elimination of their jobs and 
trades for the “good of human- 
ity.” You'll probably be told to 
have your head examined. The 
worker, like most others, isnt 
reporting at the time clock every 
morning because he Joves to do 
it. And he has even less inclin- 
ation to do it for a hard, dirty, 
monotonous and hazardous job. 
But the job, with all its faults, 
stands between starvation and 
the workers family and he is 
prepared to fight to the hilt the 
automation engineer or anyone 
else who may try to take it away 
from him. 

-_THE PREPARED addresses 
of the invited automation experts 
read at the CIO conference, and 
their promise of a bright future, 
were therefore not appealing to 
the worker. The worker knows he 
is living under a capitalism—a 

y divided j 


class society— 
* 
- ; . , at w 


class basis. He sees the benetits 
take the form of amazing record 


profits for General Motors, Ford, - 


General Electric, and other oi 
the corporations that are going 
strongly for automation. On the 
other hand he sees the chronic 
mass unemployment in the midst 
of a record production level 
with skills that cost many years 
painful apprenticeships to mas- 
ter, being wiped out. 

The spokesman of the CIO at 
the conference, therefore, while 
welcoming automation in gener- 
al, had to place main emphasis 
on sounding the alarm on_ its 
“social implications’—the havoc 
it has already brought although 
the new technology is only in its 


infancy. They countered the rosy 


promises of the experts with a 
long list of unsolved problems 
that are already confronting 
many of the unions and some 
very hard facts. 

A spokesman for the steel 
union noted that while steel out- 
put rose 60 to 65 percent during 
the Jast 15 years, the number of 
production and maintenance 
workers in the industry Gropped 
10 percent during the period, 

The telephone union’s leader 
pointed out that just during 1954, 
17,000 jobs were lost in the Bell 
system through automation ad- 


vances, 
- 


THE. ELECTRICAL union's 
leader told how job elimination 
is the general trend in his indus- 
try with 3,096 jobs scrapped 
just in the Schenectady plant 
of the GE for the year 1954. 
Another spokesman of that union 
noted that while national pro- 
duction is now above the 1953 
level, the number of unemployed 
is greater by two million. 


The conference was further 
told that since 1948 the num- 
ber of workers in the much auto- 


matized oil refining industry fell 


from 147,000 to 137,000 with 

production up 22 percent tor 

the period. The experts who 

h on the claim that auto- 

mation will make more jobs and 

even bring a “labor shortage,” 
no answer. 


The labor spokesmen at the 
ron even found it meces- 
(Continued on Page 14) 


s 


long as millions of our families are 
living on diets that are below the 
safety lin” Reuther said. | 
| He also contrasted foods as 
‘muyitions of peace” to a “6-inch 
shell or a machine gun” as an in-. 
strument of foreign policy in re- 
freshing contrast to those Demo-' 
crats like Stuart Symington who 
attack the Eisenhower administra-, 
tion for not spending enonugh for 
shells and machine guns. 

The CIO president pointed to 
the “growing concentration of the 
production of food and fibre in our 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN the 16-year Re- 
publican regime in Pena- 
Sylvania was swept from 
office Jast November, it was 
generally agreed that labor 
had been the backbone of 
the coalition that did the 
job. 

Labor displayed unprece- 
dented electoral activity. 
What aroused its eflorts mainly 
was the critical unemployment 
that stalked and continues to 
stalk this state. 

Labor and the Democratic 
candidate for governor, George 
Leader, made unemployment one 
of the major campaign issues. 
Four hundred thousand were 
said to be jobless, many thou- 
sands had exhausted their un- 
emplovment compensation ben- 
efits. 

These figures underestimated 
the true picture for many weren't 
even icluded in the statistics due 
to the “bookkeeping” methods 
of the Republican officials in 
charge of these affairs. At this 
writing, 200,000 have exhausted 
po. sae benefits and un- 
employment as a whole remains 
about the same as last fall, de- 
spite the current upswing in 
stee! production. Philadelphia 
alone has 150,000 unemployed. 

In addition, a cut in 
amount and duration of com- 
pensation payments was pendin 
due under the law which = 
the cuts must be made if the 
jobless fund reaches a certain 
“peril point.” Because of the 
terifiic drain on the fund and 
low. employer contriktuion legis- 
latures, the danger ‘point was 
nearing. 


* 


‘Negro and farm allies, set out to 


| 


do at least something about the 
compensation situation imimed- 
iately, while attempting to set 
up a long range job program 
and iron out the teriffic financial 
mess the GOP had left for its 
successors. | 

An administration bill was in- 
troduced in the state legislature 
when it convened in January hik- 
ing the maximum compensation 
benefits from $30 to $35 and 
lengthening the duration from 
26 to 30 weeks. It also included 
certain other improvements that 
had been hacked away by pre- 
vious legislatures as well as a 
provision upping the emplover’s 
contribtuion to the fund by $52.- 
000,000. It also eliminated the 
“peril point” clause. 

*« 


THE CHAMBER of Com- 
merce declared war on the bill 
and organized a statewide cam- 
paign to defeat it. It sent out 
mailings to 2,000 employes urg- 
ing them to bombard Gov. Lead- 
er with protests, and it repeated 
every canard used against job- 
less aid since the 1930s. 

The bill passed the state 
House of Representatives, which 
the Democrats controlled, but 
was bottled tp in the State Sen- 
ate where the GOP was in a 
position to block it. 

Gov. Leader publicly blasted 
the GOP and R pes that the 
“lobbyists of the utilities and the 
Manufacturers Association have 


succeeded in having their private 


% 
¥ 


members of the Senate contro] 


the entire Republican vote.” 
* 


SHORTLY AFTER Leader’s 
blast and terrific pressure by all 
top labor bodies in the state, 
the administration bill was pass- 
ed, although it was watered 
down from. its~original version. 
Nevertheless, the heart of the 
bill was sayed and labor had 
achieved a partial victory. 

This was the only major legis- 
lative battle in the state up to 
the time the legislators went 
home for Easter. Only six bills 
had been passed by both houses — 
since January (in contrast to the 
more than 1,000 passed in New 


’ York State), an indication that a 


fire will have to be built under 
the people’s representatives if 
swift action is to be obtained 
on a, job — and on tax 
an financial matters. 

The next major fight or 
is on FEPC. It has been passe 
by the House and is bottled up 
in the Senate. This measure has 
been a football in Pennsylvania 
tor years. 

Meanwhile,. unemployment 
still looms as a crisis situation. 
Railroad, coal and steel towns, 
all affected by the-general econ- 
omie letdown, plus the improve- 
ment and modernizations of 
methods and machinery, are in 
a desperate state. Two-thirds of 
all unemployable males in north- 
ern Cambria County are jobless. 
Altoona, major railroad center, 
is but ‘hard, and in the Anthra- 
cite region, you don't bother 
trying to get a job—there are 

Goy. Leader has announced a 
five year “Pennsylvania Plan” to 
meet the situation, in some re- 
spect similar to Franklin D, 
Roosevelt’s New Deal measures. 

It will be around the fight 


for a New Deal type program to 


t iunemployment that labor's 
er get ACT cl ate 


a 
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No Quemo 


By BERNARD BURTON 


WHILE TOP MACHINE Democrats acted Iast week as though they were em- 
barrassed to have an issue ofr the 56 elections, leaders of independent voters, who gen- 
erally support: the Democrats, hammered away at the most powerful issue in the coun- 


try — peace. Forty-six prominent 
Americans, headed by Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, wired President 
Eisenhower to ymake it clear that 
the U.S. would not go to war over 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

The telegram, which was re- 
leased through Americans for 
Democratic Action (ADA), stated: 
“We respectfully urge that you 
take immediate steps to extricate 
the U. S. and the world from the 
present menace of war in the For- 
mosa Strait.” 

it proposed that the Adminis- 
tration seek ~consultation with 
other powers, either through the 
UN General Assembly or by other 
means, to find a peaceful solution, 
adding: 

“In these negotiations, we urge 
you to make clear that the. U. S. 
will not commit its forces to the 


defense of these islands (Quemoy_ 
‘Elmer Davis, radio commentator; 
‘Norman | 
Niebuhr; Roger Baldwin, chair-| 
man of the American Civil Liber- 


and Matsu) and will not permit 
them to become a cause of war.” 

It noted also that these islands 
are “inseparable from the -main- 


W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


MRS. RGOSEVELT 
. wires Eisenhower .. . 


of grass roots concern over the en-| , 


tire country. Its signers included 


men; Max Zaritsky, past president 
of the* AFL Millinery Workers; 
Dr. Reinhold) 


Thomas; 


y War’ Demands 
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BANDUNG | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Formosa. 

Chou said ves immediately. | 
But Philippine delegate Carlos 
Romulo was thrown off by this 
peace tactic. He was prepared 
only for the knock-down drag- 
out fight “against communism” 
which the State Department | 
had worked out. So he lamely | 


told the Ceylon prime minister | 
he would have to check with 


his government. 
* 


EVEN MORE ludicrous was | 
‘the opening blast of the plot at 
a press conference by Congress- 
man Adam Clayton Powell, who 
had been flown to Bandung in 
a U.S. Army plane. At his press | 
conference Powell said there's | 
no more diserimination against | 
Negroes in America. | 

How ludicrous the Powell 


land” of China and should be/ties Union; Gilbert Harrison, pub-| statement was could be seen when 
abandoned. The telegram omitted |lisher of the New Republic; Mrs. | he said that Virginia's represen- 
the fact that Formosa also is part India Edwards, vice chairman of | tatives had accepted integration) 
of China historically as well as by the Democratic National Commit-|in the schools. Only a day before’ 


treaty signed by the U. S. 
* 


NEVERTHELESS, the _ tele- 
gram stood out in refreshing con- 
trast to Washington's $100-a-plate 
‘ dinner last week for House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, attended by 3,700 
Democratic leaders who heard 
much sympathy fer and little crit- 
icism of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration delivered from the _plat- 
form. The independent telegram, 


° Call Big 
© Zhukov Greets 


THE SOVIET Union has 
asked the U. S., Britain and 
France to meet with Austria in 
Vienna to ratify a treaty restor- 
ing full Austrian independence. 
In Washington the State Depart- 
ment said the Soviet proposal 
was getting “prompt and sym- 
pthetic consideration. In Ger- 
many the Social Democrats said 
if neutrality is good for Austria 
why not for Germany? 

* 


MARSHAL ZHUKOV, Soviet 
defense minister sent warm 
greetings to President LEisen- 
hower and proposed a mutual 


policy of peaceful coexistence. - 


Zhukov, in a message to the 
Overseas Press club lashed out 
against politicians who say that 
war is inevitable and that cap- 
italist and socialist countries 
cant live together in peace. 

x 


SOUTH VIETNAM was ex- 
ploding in chaos under the close 
tutelage of French and U. S. 
military, political and economic 
“advisers. The religious sects 
Jast week organized military at- 
tacks in Saigon. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins left for Washington to 
report that South Vietnam pre- 
mier Ngo Dinh Diem is com- 
pletely discredited because he 
is known as a U.S. State De- 
partment puppet. 

* 


SECRETARY ‘of State Dulles’ 
bellicose statement about the 
Chinese “military buildup” in 
China was revealed as the same 
war-scare and blackmail as 
Admiral Carney had released 
only two weeks before. Chair- 
mam George of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee said 
Dulles was vague whether his 
statement meant “a step-up in 


sonia ax chal ¢ i 


ese 
. 


‘sive; and’ Dr. Hans Bethe, noted 


tee; Judge Dorothy Kenyon; Mor-| 
ris Rubin, editor of the Progres- 


atomic scientist. , | 

Although the Democratic Party, 
leaders came to the’ dinver for 
“M{r. Sam” with the smell of come-. 


’ 


on the other hand, was a reflection! 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Four Meet 


back in the air, their top leaders’ 
‘acted as though the main job was 
to smother any anti-Eisenhower | 
feelings. Rayburn himself al] but} 
songht to portray Eisenhower (who 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Ike 


What the American people were 
getting was more of Dulles 
war hysteria. 

iat 

THE BRITISH Communist 
Party put up a limited number 
of candidates for Parliament— 
16—and dedicated their cam- 
paign to the defeat ofthe Tories 
in the May 26 elections. The 
issue is “peace or war,’ Com- 
munist Party general secretary 
Harry Pollitt said. 

* 

HUNGARY named a new 
premier Andras Hegedus after 
the parliament voted to release 
Imre Nagy. The former premier 
had been criticized for ineffici- 
ent administration and pursuance 
of a policy which held back the 
development of heavy industry 
which in turn limited the growth 
of consumer goods. The new 
premier stressed a_ balanced 
heavy industry and consumer 
goods program with consider- 
able stress on helping the private 
individual formers in spurring 
food production. 

* 

FRENCH Communists _re- 
mained the single largest party 
in France getting 21 percent of 
the total vote in local elections 
for provincial councils. The So- 
cialists were next and the De- 
Gaulists the heaviest losers. 
Government coalition parties 
maintained their control in most 
cases. 

* 

ISRAEL and Jordan made 
an arrangement to halt armed 
clashes through the United Na- 
sion. No treaty was signed but 
military representatives en both 
sides made the agreement | 


Virginia's representatives told the 
U.S. Supreme Court they would, 
defy attempts to end the complete- 
ly segregated school system. | 


THE AUTHENTIC VOICE of 
the Asian and African people was 
heard in the opening addiess by 
Indonesias President Sukarno) 
who called for an end to nuclear 
weapon explosions. 

Sukarno also recalled that the 
conference was meeting on the 
180th anniversary of the ride of 
Paul Revere and that the Ameri-| 
can revolution was the first suc- 
cessful anti-colonial war in_ his-) 
tory. | 

Sukarno voiced the common) 


‘sentiments of the big assemblage’ 


meeting in Freedom Hall when: 
he said: | 

“For many generations our peo- 
ples have been the voiceless ones 
in the world. We have been un- 
regarded, the people for whom de- 
cisions were made by others, the 
people who lived in poverty and 
humikation. . . 

“The days are now long past,”| 


Sukarno continued, “when the fu- 
ture of Asia can be settled by 
other and distant peoples. 

“The one and half billion peo- 
ple of Asia and Africa can dem- 
onstrate to the minority of the 
world which lives on the other 
continents that we, the majority. 
are for peace not for war, and 
whatever strength we have will 
always be thrown onto the side 
of peace.” 


* 


SIGNIFICANT was the decla- 
ration by Japan, through its eco- 
nomic minister Takasaki at Band- 
ung, that negotiations must_ re- 
place war. se 

China’s Chou En-lai sounded a' 
deep chord of feeling among the 
colored peoples of the world when 
he recalled that the first people 
who had been victims of the atom- 
ic bomb were Asians and the first 
man to die from an experimental 
hydrogen bomb was an Asian. 

Chou En-lai also said: 

“China has no intention what- 
soever to subvert the governments 
of its neighboring countries. On 
the contrary it is the United States 
of America that is trying to sub- 
vert China.” 7 

The success of the Asia-Africa 
conference opened wider paths to 
peaceful solutions of all issues, in- 
cluding the Formosa question. — : 

It made more difficult attempts 
to “solve” problems by the might 
of fleets and armed forces inter- 


through the UN truce organiza. | 
tion, ET ig ab | 


yening | | . irs, of... . Na-|}, 
tions.? iecaGabi tie . i 


peace for Anierica as a result. 


ALL OUT TO UNION SQUARE! 

_ IT TOOK a month-long struggle for Provisional Peo- 
ple's Committee for May Day 1955 to obtain a permit from 
the Park Department for the traditional May Day rally in 
Union Square. But now that the permit is granted for a 
rally on Friday, April 29, 3 to 8 p.m, an alkout effort 
should get immediately under way to mark the occasion 
with a gigantic rally. | 

This May Day has more than usual significance. Evi- 
dence indicates a developing fight-back spirit on all fronts 
—for a substantial wage round this year, a guaranteed 


_ annual wage, for peace and preservation of the Bill of 


Rights, for speedy desegregation and against the “right-to- 


work’ menace. 


Highlighting this year’s developments is the CIO-AFL 


_ merger agreements and its promise for an even speedier 


and wider development of the fight-back offensive. 

May Day has for many decades symbolized working 
class ‘solidarity and struggle for new progress. Union 
Square on April 29 will resound with the slogans of labor 
today. The rally will greatly help to set the needed fight 
ing tone for the months ahead on the eve of unification 
of the powerful American labor movement. 

Participating organizations or rank and file groups 
should lose no time in making most of the time left to or- | 
ganize the rally. All Out fo the Square, Friday, April 29! 


THOSE PHONY ‘BUILDUPS’ 


CHAIRMAN GEORGE of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has exploded the statement by John 
Foster Dulles about a so-called’ “ominous” buildup in 
China. 

According to George this was nothing new. In fact, 
he explained it was only that “we are'merely getting more 
information.” 

But the most dastardly part of this Carney-type at- 
tempt to blow up a new war-scare is that it is based on the 
charge that the Chinese live in China. 

Literally, that is the issue. 

o 


WHERE JS this “buildup? In China. 

Who are the tnterlopers in the Formosa Straits? Not 
the Chinese—theyve been there for 5,000 years. But 
Dulles and Carney and Redford and all their fleets and 
guns and “tactical atomic bombs” can’t qualify as Chinese. 

Meanwhile more and more Americans—now includ- 
ing the ADA, and Mrs. Roosevelt, as well as the N. Y. 
Times and Tribune—demand that the islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu be evacuated. one 

But the same Senator George, who knows that Dulles 
is pulling a phony, is blocking public hearings on Quemoy 
and Matsu. Two Senators of his party, Lehman and Morse, 
have moved a resolution against intervention in the off- 


oO e 


_ shore islands. Senator George has so far refused to sched- 
_ ule public hearings on this resolution. 


Let George and your own Senators know how you 
fee] about this. 


YOUTHS’ BEST YEARS 


THE HOUSE Armed Services Committee has just 
moved us a step closer to a youth-shackling Universal Mili- 
tary Training program. It has given its approval to a so- 


called “reserves bill” (HR-3005) requested by the Eisen- 


hower Administration which would hand the youth of the 
nation oyer to the Pentagon for a period of eight years. 
Both Republican and Democratic supporters of the 
bill seek to put it over on the basis of the claim that it is 
“voluntary.” But how voluntary is a program which says 


_ that unless a draft-age youth below 19 volunteers for six 


months’ military training and seven-and-a-half years re- 
serve duty, he can be drafted for two years and have to 
serve in the Reserves anyway? | 

The members of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee have thrown away all concern for the mass of protests 
against this UMT sneak play. They have listened to the 
atom bomb brandishers of the Pentagon, and ignored the 
judgments of the church, civic, peace and labor groups 
which have vigorously opposed the bi-partisan UMT plan. 

The National Council Against Conscription recalls 
that the Pentagon has proposed various UMT plans since 
1944, but that each time they were defeated by popular 
cpposition. It can be tH same with this spurious “reserve” 
legislation, But in order to defeat the present Pentagon 
moye, House Speaker Rayburn and every member of the 
House will have to be bombarded with the demand: 
“Keep the best years of our sons’ lives out of the militarists’ 


pnda| Vote, Nays, Sir fiehy eisemnorer Eentnenn, TePPre, 
UMT programy” eg ev 
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Nazis Join Atomie War Rehearsal 


_ (By @ Special Corresponde 
| the London Daily Worker) - 


KAISERLAUTERN, Germany 


U.S. ARMY ATOMIC 
GUNS are firing near here. 
I have looked at their fir- 


ing ranges, I have seen a vil- 
lage destroyed by them. 

I have met them on the 
roads—monstrous things pro- 
pelled by two tractors. They 
are part of the immense U.S. 
arms build-up in this Rhine- 
land area—the powder keg of Eu- 
rope. : 

Here in the West German coun- 
tryside a few miles from the Saar 
border is a rehearsal ground for 
atomic arms. 

There are 30 of the atomic can- 
non. In the test here they have 
fired ordinary shells, although de- 
signed for atomic ‘missiles. They 
are hated and feared by everybody 
except the ex-Nazi officers now 
working with the U. S. Army. 

There are 30 depots of arms, 
munitions and explosives; 17 exer- 
cise grounds and firing ranges; 50 
“military schools where an 
cadres are trained side by side with 
Americans. 

GEN. HEUSINGER, the future 
commander of the reconstituted 
Wehrmacht and Gen. Matski, the 
commander of the frontier guards, 
took part in recent American mili- 
tary exercises. 

The German press has just re- 
ported that the most up-to-date 
weapons have been earmarked for 
the German army and are already 
available in the Federal Republic. 

They will be handed over to the 


new Wehrmacht as soon as_ the) disintegrates, 


Paris treaties come into force. 


here and there by high ee an aerodrome. 

towers, are rows of sheds. Tents) At the southern angle of this 
on the edge of the site indicate! military area is Vogelweh outside 
that this depot has become too!Kaiserlautern. The local people 
small for the arms it has to shelter.|know Vogelweh as “Coca-Cola” 
_Another big arms dump, prob-jtown. Like Baumholder, it has 
ably the biggest in the area, is at) great blocks of apartments, the- 
Miesau to the south. At Sembach,|aters, an elementary school and a 
Ramstein and Hopstatten there are|high school. There is also the re- 
airfields. At Schernau a whole vil-|finement of a golf course. 

lage was evacuated to make way: The streets are labelled “Third 


Avenue, “Fifth Avenue,” “Illinois sandwiched between a munitions 
Place.” There are 4,000 apartments depot and an airfield, or between 
of three or four rooms each. a tank depot and an atomic gun site. 
Throughout this whole area you! Beside the 30 atomic guns of 
cannot move without seeing signs! 280-millimetre calibre in this area, 
of military occupation, from the|there are also bases for jet bomb- 
“Broadway Cafes” to the barbed ers, pilotless planes and guided 
wire which stretches, mile after! missiles. | 
mile along the road. Not long ago U.S. Lt.-Col. Carell 
The German peasants live and said that these guided missiles 
work amid these war preparations, could carry atomic warheads, 


Radioactive 


elements are formed. Everything 
alive in the path of these radiations 
at the instant of the explosion is 
in danger of being mortally over- 
come by dreadful radiation burns. 

After the explosion, a large part 
of the earth’s surface becomes 
radioactive, making it very danger- 
ous, if not fatal, to remain in this 
area. Experts are able to calculate 
these effects in a rough way for 
different types of bombs and to 
estimate distance beyond which 
these dangers become minimized. 


By 
FREDERIC JOLIOT-CURIE 
THE EXPLOSION :of an 


atomic or thermo - nuclear 
bomb above the earth has sev- 
eral effects, some of which 
may be pas, calculated in 
advance and others not. 

At the instant of the ex- 
losion, the material of the 

mb which gives rise to 
the chain nuclear reaction is raised | 


* 
almost instantaneously to a temp-| 
erature exceeding some millions of BUT THERE ARE other very 


degrees. A powerful shock wave is dangerous results whose extent 
emitted, which spreads with great) cannot be predicted. In this cate- 
speed from the point of the €*-| gory are the effects of the radio- 
plosion and creates an intense burst; * |: nas : 

ich inne eek). Beneefiidhees| active elements formed from the 
whatever it. encounters on the| bomb itself which are carried to 
earth's surface. ivery high altitudes (perhaps 12 


{n the COUTSE of the explosion, to 15 miles) and also the effects of 
the material of the bomb, as it, i 
a considerable amount of dust and 


emits enormous | .-h from the earth’s surface made 
of radiation which are| arth s Su: 


amounts ; ' 
‘radioactive by the explosion. - 


Vast quantities of U. S. war ma-|absorbed upon striking the earth Sudden vaporization, by reason 
on 
in 


terials are now assembled in this;and great quantities of radioactive 


area, chosen by the U. S. generals 
for the greatst concentration otf 
U. S. ferces outside the U. S. 

Here comes the arms unloaded 
at La Palkec or La Rochelle, im 
France; and it is here the oil pipe- 
line brings its fuel for mechanized 
forces across France trom _ Bor- 
deaux. 


¥ 
DRIVING through the lovely 
— wooded hills you are likely to meet 
an atomic cannon or a heavy anti- 
aircraft unit, 
blocked by firing practice or to see 
a peasant wagon driven into the 
ditch by ‘a 20-ton- military truck. 


to find the. road} 


Coming over a ridge and look- 


ing across the valley, you suddenly 
‘see an astonishing sight—rows and 
rows of new houses shining white 
in the sur, block after block cover- 
ing the whole hillside. 

There are 80 blecks of modern 
apartments, a radar station, shops, 
theatres, schools, restaurants, clubs 
—all for the U. S. occupation 
forces. - 

The population is 3,000 Cer- 
mans and 30,000 Americans. 


On the outskirts of the town 


one sees night clubs—the Hawaii, 
the Femina, the Oasis. In the 
streets’ are big, brightly colored 
Packards, on the pavements, flash- 
ily made-up young women, the 
camp following that the Germans 


~ have nicknamed “Veronicas.” 


* 

NEAR THE TOWN is the great 
tank exercise ground and atomic 
firing range—a scene of unbeliev- 
able devastation. 

The red earth is churned And 
rutted by tanks that have left -pot- 
holes and ravines in what were 
once level fields. 

A line of blasted trees, torn off 
3 feet above the ground, is all that 
remains of an avenue of beeches. 
Indeed, there is not a tree left in- 
tact in the whole area. 

On a distant hill stood two tanks 
that had been put out of action. 
_Further orf I passed a village that 
had been blewn to pieces, a target 

for the atomic gun stations some 
18 or 19 miles meee: | 


A FEW MILES north of Baum- 


of a rebounding impact, — 
ia terrible tempest which sucks 
‘from the earth toward its center a 
huge column of dangerously radio- 
active dust and sends it strajght 
up to a high altitude. 
What becomes 
afterward? 
| The heaviest dusts or ashes fall 
‘at random near or far, the finer 
particles down to atoms can cover 
hundreds or thousands of miles 
and even further. 
oe It is impossible to predict where 
%..|| these dangerous residues with their 
¥ ¢| injurious radiation will fall. These 
*@)are the dusts and ashes which 
claimed as victims the Japanese 
~ 4| fishermen who were about 80 miles 
--4|/from the scene of the explosion. 
* 


'| THE DANGEROUS CLOUDS 
“{lmay remain in suspension for a 
tilong time at a high altitude. It is 
4|/true that its radioactivity decreases 
1| with time; extremely dangerous for 
= 24\the first few days, it can remain 
. -4|/dangerons for months and even 
~4lyears if it is a product of very 
|: 4] powerful thermonuclear bombs. 
- 41 We already have proof that very 
«4|fine grains of sand lifted by storms 
- -4|can be brought from the Sahara at 
f <4) least as far as Paris in large quan- 
.«4| tities. The sand is a harmless sub- 
--.4| stance; but think of the danger if 
the sand were radioactive. 
Lo We remember the eruption of 
-4\the Krakatoa volcano (near Java— 
4) Ed.) which pulverized its cone in 
maithe process. The cloud of dust it 
f4|fornmted revolved about the earth 
for, several years and perceptibly 
cut down the luminosity of the 
sky. 
- Couldn’t a radioactive cloud also 
revolve as long before falling... 


Atom Scientists Do Not Kno w Ho 


fi forbidding the use of atomic arms 


* |use of asphyxiatin 


W 


Clouds Will Drift 
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exterior cause to create radioactivity in atomic nuclei.” 
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of this cloud 


Madame Irene Joliot-Curie, ngted nuclear physicist who won 
the Nobel prize with her husband Frederic in 1935, is shown with 
Albert Einstein several years ago at his home in Princeton, N. J. 
Mme. Joliot-Curie was touring the United States to secure aid for 
the Spanish anti-fascists in exile. 


and where? No one would be safe ists already the means for controls 
from it. ‘from a distance which provides 
” assurance that atomic experiments 


IT CAN BE accurately stated | are not being carried out. 
that experiments like those at: Instruments for detection from 
Bikini, aimed at perfecting instru-|@far have already functioned at 
ments of death, whose power we the time of the explosions which 
know can still be increased con-| have taken place in different ends 
siderably (if not in an unlimited) Of the earth. | 
way) present henceforth grave | In a general way, mgorous con- 
dangers for all humanity. — ‘trol is technically possible. This 
tI iis mot 2 question: here of control by no means requires the 
serecing in.an offhand way to the | Ownership by an international or- 
dangers involved. For several years| &*" of the United Nations of the 


well informed people have been | Sources of materials for th st bombs, 
waming-the werd of these dan-| BO of atomic plants existing in dif- 
aacger Spellibrts ~ gneoagg to| ferent countries. Such a control 
ae erslepiaat | System as this, which is proposed 

ira, Aellinis eatin ESP |, the plan of the United States, 
matter of grave interest to all 


even before there is any _ prior 
humanity. 


agreement to outlaw the bomb 
iwould profit a nation which gets 
The current situation can not;together an almost mechanical 
last forever. It requires on the part majority in the orgainzation. 
of the large majority of people—| ve 


who haven't yielded to the panic | 
which some are striving to create SUCH A SOLUTION ‘ ould 
amount to giving an unjust, de 


by the use of blackmail—the de-|¢ 
termination to obtain the immedi-| acto monepory fo he Beuee ce- 
joving this mechanical majority. 


ate solemn agreement on the part) : 
of all nations not to use atomic! The Soviet Union has repeatedly 


weapons and for that very reason | Proposed that an international com- 
to forbid testing such arms. mission charged with this control 


eh ‘be permitted to: examine: the de- 
— pr pagent. wagece a clared installations within the coun- 
| P ‘'try’s boundaries and to make on- 


'the-spot inspections where suspect- 
‘ed installations exist. 
| But it is evident that such a 
control plan can be accepted only 
if the nations previously agree to 
ban the use of atomic weapons. 
This certainly is the way to 
calm the well justified uneasiness 
of the peoples of the world; once 
this result is achieved, one can 
reasonably foresee the creation of 
conditions for effective scientific 


could be an act comparable to the 
Geneva protocol forbidding the 
gas, chemical 
and biological warfare. 

In the light of the importance 
and imminence of the danger, uni- 
versal, determined action with a 
view to realizing this first step, can 
‘make any a impossible. 


THE AGREEMENT: not to use 
atomic wea could be followed’ 


holer is the village of Nahbollen- 

‘bach, surrounded by barbed wire, 

the site of one of the many arm 
in the area, . 

| ind the wiré fences 


collaboration so that the discover- 
ies which have led to destructive . 


P ir POsE 9 an > 0° for, the bene. 


|immediately by the establishment 
Si}of a system of rigorous control. 


While a.control system, is being 
{shuidied und’ established,” tilere ex- 


a 


Nat 


broken] FREDERIC JOLIOT-CU RIE, . 
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Suppose 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SLOGANS which Democratic and Republican Administrations have held to religi- 
ously were disowned in the U. S. Supreme Court rather than apply them to enforce the 
constitutional rights of Negroes. Simon E. Sobeloff, arguing on 


| 


Crowd Hails 
Davis on 
Release 


SUNDAY, APRIL 


You 


by Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell in the school segregation 
cases, turned his back on the ‘often- 
stated pay of “individual dig- 
nity,’ the “personal right,” etc., 
etc., etc. 


Sobeloff, the U.S. Solicitor Gen- 
eral, argued AGAINST ‘the indivi- 


dual in these cases and proposed 


that the court consider “the class.” 
The gesture was grand; it had 
about it the form of munificence; 
but it had a rotten jimcrow sub- 


' stance. 


Consider the legal dry -bones of 
the case to be decided by the 
court: 

Sixty-seven children and parents 


-|in Clarendon County, South Caro- 


‘lina (now 119, according to Thur- 


‘board from barrin 


good Marshall, NAACP chief 
counsel) had asked the court in 
1951 to enjoin the local school 
them because 
of race and color from elementary 
and high schools in one school dis- 


to greet Benjamin J. Davis Jr., 
former New York City Coun- 
_cilman, who won an early re- 
lease last week from a contempt 
of court sentence. The Commu- 
nist leader was set free by the 
government just 10 minutes be- 
fore he was to argue his own 
case in a Pittsburgh court 
against jimcrow in the Allegheny 
County jail where he was be- 
ing held. Davis told the press, 
“The Department of Justice was 
too cowardly to face the issue.” 
Though imprisoned since 1951 
on a Smith Act frameup, he still 
faces another Smith Act trial for 
“membership” in the Commu- 
nist Party. 


‘trict. . 

| In Virginia’s Prince Edward 
‘County some 400-odd Negro hi 
school students had sued for the 
‘right to attend, without regard to 
race or color, the local high 
schools. 

Students and parents of one 
high school and one elementary 
school in Wilmington, Del., sought 
full rights to the use of the school 
system there.sA similar suit was 
‘filed by parents in Washington, 
'D.C., involving one junior igh 
school, while parents of -20 ele- 
mentary school pupils in Topeka, 
Kansas, sought anti-segregation 
relief. 


e basis of the brief filed 


| 


if ‘ 


x 


|b 


- 


% 
‘ 
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essentials, some 600 Negro school 
children were seeking the enjoy- 
ment of rights now recognized as 
theirs by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
All of the states involved and the 
District of Columbia have pleaded 
before the court for time. And 
the government brief of Attorney 
General Brownell asks for a grad- 
ual sofution. Sobeloff urged “pa- 
tience and forbearance” and respect 
for “traditions and customs.” 


But suppose, dear reader, that 
you were a Negro high school stu- 
dent in Prince Edward County, 


Va. Suppose you had sought re- 
lief against a tar-paper shack high 
school. Suppose you had rome. 
‘in the nation’s highest court the 
right to prepare yourself for a 
scientific education in a_ high 
school with a proper laboratory and 
science department. Suppose you 


BOILED down to its bare legal 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Challenge to Spy Queen’ Punches 
_ New Holes in Paid Informer Setup 


Were a Negro Student in Va. 


eee 


A CREDIT famine pre- 
vails in upper New York 
from 110th St. to 168th St. 
and from the Harlem River 
to the East River. Its vic- 


tims are small businessmen 
and property owners in the area 
who for many years have found 
it next to impossible to borrow 
the money necessary to improve 
and maintain their business 
places. 

Five years a group of those 
affected joined others in form- 
ing the Harlem Mortgage and 
Improvement Council . . . to 
tackle the question of getting 
mortgages and credit from Man- 
hattan savings banks. ... The 
Council will enlist the aid of the 
public in a mass meeting at the 
Renaissance Casino Mav 16. 

Better housing for the Har- 
lem community is one of the is- 
sues involved—as well as better 
housing in the “Little Harlems” 
of Bedford - Stuyvesant, east 
Bronx, south Jamaica, and Mt. 
Vernon. Local property owners 
will present the stories of their 
encounters with the money- 
lenders in the five boroughs. 

* 

THE HISTORIC aréa of Ne- 
gro occupancy in Manhattan will 
be doomed if plans are com- 
pleted to raze West 63rd Street 
between Amsterdam and Broad- 
way as part of the new campus 
of Fordham University. . . Many 
colored families have been oust- 


| 
| 
WASHINGTON. | 


BYRON SCOTT, former Democratic Congressman from California, has launched! 
what may prove to be the biggest expose of the Department of Justice’s system of in-| 
former perjury since the recantation of Harvey Matusow. 


of his client, William Henry Tay- 


lor, an employe of the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund, that Elizabeth 
Bentley, “spy queen” in the FBI 
hive, be put on the witness stand 
and cross-examined. | 

Scott made the demand that 
Taylor be “accorded his right to 
face Miss Bentley and any other 
accusers, if they exist,” under the 
Sixth Amendment. 


The Sixth Amendment provides 
that “The accused shall enjoy the 
right . . . to be confronted wath 
the witnesses against him.” 

* 


MISS BENTLEY is one of the 
group described in agyrieved 
tones recently by S. A. Andretta, 
administrative assistant attorney 
general. In testimony before the 
House of Representatives appro- 
priations subcommittee last Feb- 
ruary,- but which has just been 
made public, Andretta said: 


“On expert witnesses, we have 
to negotiate with them and shop 
around.” He asked that the $1%5,- 
000 appropriation for paying them 
off be increased, “because that ex- 
pert witness business is really kill- 
ing when you consider the rates 
which these fellows charge _ to- 
day.” 


Miss Bentley be put on the stand 
and cross-examined, Scott cited 
two instances in which he charges 


Bentley contradicted herself. 


She told the Internal Security; 
mittee, on one occasion, 

that “Bill Taylor” and Lud UII- 
man gave hes material or govern- 


- 


ment documents. : 


_ She told the Senate Investiga- 
tion subcommittee, in executive 
session, on Oct. 21, 1953 that<she 
had never met personally the 
William Taylor about whom she 


ave derogatory information to 


ley’s stories as to when and how 
In support of his.demand that she got in contact with the FBI/of 1953. Twice concerted efforts 


He has demanded, on behalf! 


i, Oe Me 
BENTLEY 
| Furthemore, she also swore in 


a deposition taken by Scott on 
July 26, 1954, that she had never 


seen William Henry Taylor be-| 
‘fore May 17, 1954 when Scott! 


and Taylor took a deposition from 
her in Opelousas, Louisiana. 
+ 7 
THE, SECOND INSTANCE 
cited by Scott concerns Miss Bent- 


| 


‘been “forced to appear, always 


shadowing the meeting. 


But-the FBI itself had said that. 
it never heard of her until Nov. 7) 
or 8, 1945, not on Aug. 21 or 22, 
1945, in New Haven, nor in the 
meeting with “Al” on Oct. 17, 
1945. | 

Therefore, Scott says, “Miss, 
Bentley couldn’t have been under, 
FBI orders for her meeting with! 
her contact on Oct. 17.” 

e 

WHILE SCOTT'S demand for 

a cross - examination of Behtley| 


was made directly to James O.| 


Eastland, chairman of the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee 
who had _ participated in the 
smearing of Taylor, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is on the spot. 

: As a result of the Bentley testi- 
‘mony, in 1947, that Taylor was 
‘involved in a Communist under- 
‘ground espionage ring, he has 
‘been subjected to “suspicion, un- 
favorable publicity, and __harass- 
‘ment by government agencies” 
since that time, Scott said. He has 


in secret, before Federal Grand 
Juries, Congressional committees, 
and a loyalty board where his case 


\has been pending since” September 


have been made to have him dis- 


and began to service it. 


In 1948 she _ testified before; 
House and Senate committees that 
her first visit to the FBI was in 
New Haven on Aug. 21 or 22, 
(1945, and that she then told the 
FBI the whole “espionage” story 
which she spread on the record 
of congressional hearings, 

She also told the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 


The slaveholders’ Confederacy has 


mised from his position on the 
International Monetary fund.” 


Slavers’ Memorial 
HOUSTON, Tex., April 19.— 


made a comeback at the Univers- 
ity of Houston, now celebrating 
its annual fiesta city, a six-day 


that she met her Russian “con- 
tact,” called “Al,” on Oct. 17, 
1945, in obedience to. FBI instruc- 
tions, and that she had every rea- 


FBI end to congressional commijt- | son , ta, believe that , the. KBL. 


tees. 
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observed the whole transaction by 


commemoration of the old west. 

Only Confederate money is ac- 
cepted at the ticket office, and 
some 125,000 people are expect- 


genuine. U.6. dol-|. 


ed from the area already by re- 
development resulting from Rob- 
est Moses’ N. Y. Coliseum and 


| $40 a room apartment houses. 


Those of many shades of opin- 
ion seemed to have been struck 
and are still talking about a 
question asked by City Council- 
man Earl Brown, “Where are the 
Yappers” in the Amsterdam News 
Jast week. “Yapping” is Mr. 
Brown's term for “talking con- 
stantly and sometimes even 
fighting for equality” and the 
end of jimcrow. He thinks we 
need more of it. 

Says Brown of recent Negro 
gains: “. . . he’s still so far be- 
hind the socio-economic 8-ball 
that hell never catch up unless 
he puts on ‘more speed.” People 
are wondering if former City 
Councilman Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell read that column before he 
took a plane-to Bandung to tell 
the Asia-Africa Conference del- 
egates that being a Negro in the 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


= By AUGUSTA STRONG 
eounecilman brown seeks ‘yappers’ 


— 


U.S.A. is a “mark of distinction.” 
\ ” 

THE FACTS in regard to 
segregated education in New 
York City schools will be dis- 
cussed at a public meeting Wed- 
nesday, April 27 at the Commu- 
nity Church, 40 E. 35th St. 
Ever since the May 17 decision, 
the “Intergroup Committee on 
New York’s Public Schools” has 
been concentrating on racial in- 
tegration in the city schools. Be- 
sides Thurgood Marshall, chief 
lawyer before the -Supreme 
Court in the NAACP school 
cases, parents and community 
workers: will tell the specific 
facts about schools in- their 
neighborhoods. . Eighteen 
groups are listed among the — 
sponsors of the committee which 
has headquarters at 202 W. 
136th St. * 

NEWS that one of the items 
in the 1956 capital budget was 
an interracial hospital for Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant does not neces- 
sarily mean that the seven-year 


_ campaign for the hospital is won. 


Three previous times the hos- 
pital was in the budget—but out 
again before the first lump of 
dirt was turned for the building. 
Health services are still lagging 
in the area, though a new clinic 
for women has been opened at 


‘ Swedish Hospital (Bedford and 


Pacific Aves.), a general clinic” 
at Brooklyn Jewish (St. Marks 
and Classon Aves.), and the city 
has announced opening of a 
new 100-bed wing at Cumber- 
land Hospital. 

* 

ONE of the New York City 
dailies claims to have definite 
information that the Rev. John 
Coleman will not continue in a 
second seven-year term as the 
only Negro member of the Board 
of Education. Community groups 
have made representatives to 
the Mayor on choice of a pos- 
sible successor. 

Music lovers last week could 
have heard the son of a noted 
musician prepared to follow in 
the steps of his noted father. 
Clifford Boatner, son of* Ed- 
ward Boatner, composer, and 
arranger of Negro spirituals ap- 
peared in recital as a piano 
soloist . . . and Janet Collins, 
last year’s prima ballerina at the 
Metropolitan Opera can be seen 
as a soloist during the first two 
weeks of May in the modem 
dance series at the ANTA The- 
atre; 1545 Broadway. 


+S 


NEGROES IN SOUTH STILL 


(FP). — The proportion of 
Negro workers in southern in- 
dustry is no greater now than it 
was before World War II, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Ala- 
bama told an institute on race 
relations here. 

Dr. Langston T. Hawley, pro- 
fessor of management, said the 
number of Negroes employed 
has increased as the region's 
economy expanded, but there is 
no tendency toward replgce- 
‘ment of white workers by Neg- 
roes. Furthermore, he . noted, 
the southern employment pat- 
tern has “not materially chang- 
ed,” with the Negro still being 
he 


GET ONLY THE ‘DIRTY JOBS 


BIRMINGHAM,’ Ala. limited to unskilled, low-level 
_ “so-called dirty jobs.” 


Dr. B. R. Brazeal, dean of 
Morehouse College in Atlanta, 
Ga., called attention to the waste 
of manpower among southern 
_ Negroes. He cited these figures: 


_ Of Mississippi's total population, 


49.5. percent are Negroes, and 
only 3.3 percent of these are 
trained for skilled jobs; in South 
Carolina, the corresponding fig- 
ures are 43 percent and 4.2 per- 
cent; in Louisiana, 36 percent 
and 4 percent; in Alabama, 34.8 
and 3.4 percent; in Georgia, 
34.7 percent and 5.3 percent; 
and in Florida, 27 percent and 
17 percent. ss 


Missing | 
WASHINGTON.—The National 

Geographic Society reported that 

the corner stones on the White 


House, Treasury Building and 
Washington Monument are miss- 


ing. ‘ 
,No,_ Congressional . inyestigation 
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Prayer Meetiny 
In Atlanta May 8 


For Ingrams 
ATLANTA, Georgia.—The 
members of the Ingram Club are 
planning a prayer meeting on the 
Capitol steps on Mothers Day, 
May 8, in the interest of freedom 
fog. Mys, Rosa, Lee Ingram and 
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Can the UN Fulfill Peace - 


Promise of its Founding? 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


TEN YEARS ago this week, 
‘the San’ Francisco conference 
established the United Na- 
tions, and as everyone who 
was there remembers, the po- 
litical weather was very un- 
certain. Never were the hopes 
of the. world so high as dur- 


opinion there was a more serious|than an arena of debate because 
question than voting procedure.!the underlying unity of the major 
..» They all knew that as long as; powers is missing. Sometimes, it 
the three of them lived, none otis not even allowed ‘to debate the 
them would involve their countries| vital issues. Th fancy exterior is 
in aggressive actions, but after «ll,;there, with the shiny brightwork, 
ten years from now none of them! the two-tone colors and the tube-— 
might be present. A new genera-'less tires—but the motor is defec- 
tion would come into being, not tive. For the vital cylinders are 
knowing the horrors of the present|not functioning. 

war. He felt that there was, there-| Jt. fir} secretary-general, Try- 
‘fore, an obligation to create for the | 
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President Truman 
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of the U.S. delegation stood 


by while the late Edward Stettinius, Secretary of State, signed the | 


United Nations charter. 


nthe Way 


_—maeanm ese wee eee ee we ee wee! hy ABNER W. BERR ¥ train which the State Department | conflict among the three great that 


‘Bi-Racial Seeiety’ 
Wants 960 More Years 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THERE WERE ECHOES of 
Dred Scott in the high-ceding- 
ed U.S. Supreme Court building 
last week as attorneys argued 
what methods should be used 


and what time 


lic school seg- 

regation in the | 

United States. 

_ The language } 

used by south- 

ern Attorney 

General was 

more modern 

last week than 

that used to es- 

tablish the 

“legality of z= 

the phrase “Negroes have no 
rights white man are bound to 
respect.” But there was small 
change in the meaning of the 
words of them. 

They brought with them the 
swamp-sweet smell of magnolias 
and conjured up memories of 
two centuries in which southern 
“Anglo-Saxons” had enjoyed the 
fruits of plantation Negro labor 
in'a “bi-racial society.” They had 
two reasons for not wanting to 
give up “separation of the races” 
in public schools, to paraphrase 
Roark Bradford in his OF Man 
‘Adam An’ His Chillun: 

“They didn’t wanna; and they 
warn't gonna.” 

Thurgood Marshall, the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People's - 


chief counsel, argued simply and 
persuasively for making the U.S. 
Constitution the law of the land 
without any “local options” or 
“moratoriums. He spoke for 
Negroes who make no claims on 
their ancestors’ centuries of un- 
paid labor, but who want the 
90-year bar to full citizenship 
rights removed “forthwith.” 
Ninty years, Marshall implied in 
his argument, is gradual enough. 

But S. E. Rogers, counsel for 
Clarendon Ceunty, South Caro- 
lina, admitted that his state is 
about a century behind the times. 
South Carolina couldn’t push 
the clock ahead to “2013 or 
2045,” he told the nine justices, 
by admitting Negroes and whites 
to the same elementary and high 
schools. And his peculiar reason 
was that here were too many 
Negroes: “Not a matter of mix- 
ing the white and the colored 
(but) the sending of a few (299) 
white children to colored 
schools” which include 9 times 


“as many Negro children (2559). 
| i | i 


ROGERS, by pointing to the 
nine-to-one ratio of Negro chil- 
dren to white children in his 


shrould be _ set 
for ending pub- s33za% eee 


lina Attorney General Robert M. 
Figg, Jr., said was “worked out” 
90 years ago was for purposes 
of perpetuating that heritage. 


Rogers, Figg and the attor-_/ American cities, San _ Francisco, 


neys general of Virginia and ithat powerful “imsiders” of the} 
State Department were meeting 'velt is gone and so is Stalin, andj 


South Carolina, J. Almond Lind- 
say and I. Beverly Lake, harped 
on the fact that they represented 
agricultural states. Of course, 
New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, to mention 
a few non-segregated states, are 
also agricultural. There rural 


school administration problems | 


are about the same as all similar 


states. But the Deep South rep- | 
resentatives had another mean- 

ing for the word “agricultural.” |these years, it is one of the merits | festos on human rights, the dis- 
They meant that since their agri- |of the Yalta papers, published on| patch of commissions to study con- 
culture had been carried out with |the eve of this anniversary, that/ditions of the colonial peoples, and 
slaves before the Civil War, their |they throw light on the responsibil- the publication of valuable eco- 
agricultural areas had the largest ity for the cold war’s origins. In| omic reports. rhere it stands— 


Negro population—in fact, many 
of their counties had Negro 
majorities. 


még that April. The Spokes- |p iture generations such an organi- 
men of the world-wide cru-|zation as would secure peace for at 
‘sade against fascism had come least fifty years. He said that the 
‘together; Hitler's days were num-|main thing was to prevent quarrels 
bered, and the militarists of Japan|jn the future between the three 
already knew their jig was up. Yet, | great powers and that the task 
‘at the very same time, the storm|therefore was to secure their unity 
clouds of disunity were appearing. | for the future. The covenant of the 
In fact, they were being whipped; new world organization should 
up deliberately. ihave this as its primary task. He 

I remember vividly that special | said that the greatest danger was 


placed at the disposal of several) powers represented here, but that 
hundred newspaperman and writ-|if unity could be preserved there 
ers for the trip from New York to! was little danger of the renewal of 
the Pacific coast. At tach stop | German aggression... . 

across the plains, the prairies and| Jt is somewhat eerie and also 
the mountains, the headlines grew|;deeply impressive to read such 
more Ominous. We did not learn words now. The essential problem 
until we reached that loveliest of | of the United Nations is t ere, in 
those few sentences. 


Ten years have passed. Roose- 


gve Lie, had somthing in him of 
the “Master Builder” whom an- 
other Norwegian, Hanryk Ibsen, 
described; and Lie toppled from 
‘the heights because the scaffolding 
was faulty. Great power agreement 
‘had been undermined in the cold 
| war. Now another Scandinavian, 
this time the wiser and more suave 
Dag Hammerskajold,. is treading 
ithe perilous heights. But he too 
ican only succeed if the UN regains 
underpinning which Stalin 
foresaw as essential and to which 
Roosevelt and Churchill. gave as- 
sent, namely great power har- 
mony. 

Today this issue dominates the 
whole politics of our time. The 
danger of a world explosion hangs 
over us at the very moment when 
an immense forward advance to 
consolidate the peace is on the 
order of the dav. 


with the biggest publishers in or- 
der to spread the rumors of discor 
between the U. S. and the Soviet: 
Union, and break the bonds of! 
lwartime friendship. “Operation 
Cold War” had begun even before’ 
the war was won, and before the | 
United Nations had taken ‘its first! 
‘breath. 

| * 


| 


IN THE PERSPECTIVE of 


‘one passage, Charles Bohlen, now 


ausbassader to Moscow, summa- 
irizes a discussion on the prospects the East River 

This is what madé& matters |0f the new world organization, and/0f people come each week, 
dificult for them. For anv tamp- | #!Vves an insight into Stalin’s views pilgrimages of peace and hope. 


ering with the denial of basic and his fears: | 


constitutional rights to Negroes 
in these counties would challenge 
socalled “white rule” in the en- 
tire state. “White rule” was the 
“way of life” which Rogers’ and 
Lake's “Anglo-Saxons” worked 
out 90 years ago. 

Now the alternate to “white 
rule” is genuine democracy, a 
status which the socaWed “Anglo- 
Saxons would define as their 
rights to rule OVER “their” Ne- 
groes. The U. S. Supreme Court's 
decision, coming after years of 
militant fighting by southern Ne- 
groes, has challenged this “An- 
zlo-Saxon right” of theirs. 

* 


I WONDER whether it has 
occurred to the court how a man 
with such obvious anti-Negro 
bias got to be appointed attorney 
for a school board in a district 
whose population is 80 percent 
Negro and whose school popu- 
lation is 90 percent Negro. 
Rogers said that school boards 
are elected locally. But the 
Clarendon County Board is all- 
white. So the parents of 299 


| 


¢, 
He went on to say that in his 


a. J 
Sooo 


children are telling the U. S. | 
Supreme Court what to do, while | 


the parents of 2,559 children | 


had to hire a private lawyer. 

On its face,.as it was present- 
ed to the high court, there is 
something decayed about the 
“way life“ in at least one 
South Carolina county. 

Lake of North Carolina, chid- 
ed Northern states about the 
paucity of Negro teachers and 
pleaded for his state’s segregat- 

schools on the basis of pre- 
ing Negro jobs. Negro teach- 
id, were better educat- 


disease, the feeding of children, 


natalia a aa ae 2" es 


Two big issues stand out on the 


Churchill was never again what he 
UN's tenth anniversary—the need 


was in 1945 without thém. The 
United Nations -has become an/jfor a disarmament agreement, es- 
imposing institution, with a fan-|pecially on atomic weapons, and 
tastic pyramid of agencies and/the need to admit China, one of 
commissions, and an agenda each! the Big Five and the largest single 
autumn of 75 questions. It has|member of the human family, to 
unquestionably done fine things'the United Nations. 

which range from the attack on! Without agreement on these ma- 
‘jor issues (I do not speak of urgent 
questions such as the Israel-Arab 
crsis, and many others) the UN 
remains an impressive shadow of 
what it should have been, and can 
still be. 


the declaration of ringing mani- 


* 


in its striking home of stone and THINKINC BACK to San Fran- 
steel_and glass on the shores Of | cisco, it is a curious fact that China 
to which thousands} |. better represented at that time 
sig than it is today. Three Communist 
leaders, now important figures in 
the Central Peoples’s Government 
were part of the Chinese delega- 
tion in those days when the “united 
front” still had a lingering vitality. 
Five years later, the Chinese peo- 
ple definitvely rejected Chiang Kai- 
shek and chose the Communist 
leadership. For five years since, 
progressives of all kinds in all 
countries have reported the truth 
about the new China’s support 
among its own people. Now even 
men like Adlai Stevenson are ad- 
'mitting that “magnetic attraction 
lof a China” on the 


And yet the United Nations, for 
all its useful wofk is hardly more 


OO s eet ee 8 rm ee re Wee ee ore 


reawakened 
whole of Asia and indeed, Africa, 
too. 

| Who cannot see that the key to 
settling all issues in the Far East 
‘lies in recognizing China, in ac- 
‘cordance with the principle of its 
sovereignty and territorial integrity 
which was for 50 years was de- 
‘clared to be official American pol- 
‘icv? And what American can be 
blind to the fact that if the U. S. 
fails to do this, it is not China 
which will be isolated. 

The current conference of the 
Asian and African nations—in some 
wavs more representative of half 
of humanity than the UN itself— 
shows how China’s leadership is 
acknowledged, and how isolated 
are the vain pretenders to world 
leadership in Washington. 

* 

WALKING OUT of the United 
Nations, as powerful Republicans 
propose, or the illusion of expelling 
the Soviet Union from it, would 
not change this state of affairs one 
whit. The U. S. ruling circles have 
tried to use the United Nations as_ 
a weapon of reprisal against the 
Chinese people for having. dared 
to. exercise a basic right, guar- 
anteed by the UN Charter, the 
right to determine their own af- 
fairs and form of government. But 
this reprisal is self-defeating as 
- lwell'as dahgerous.’’ The ‘whole 
— (Continued on Page 14) **** 
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MAURICE BECKER who 
reviews Van Wyck Brooks’ new 
book on John Sloan began as an 
artist on the old New_York 
Tribune and the Scripps. syn- 
dicate. His first important ex- 
hibit was in the Armory Show of 
1913. e 

Since then he has had one- 
man shows at the Palace of Fine 
Arts in San Francisco, the Whit- 
ney Studio Club, J. B. Neuman 
Gallery, Berkshire Museum and 
other galleries. He. has also ex- 
hibited in Mexico with Rivera 
and Orozco; in the Whitney Mu- 
seum, the Museum of Modern 
Art, Chicago Art Institute and 
other principal museums. 

In 1950 he won an American 
Federation of Art Award. He is 
represented in collections of 
Worcester Academy, Woods Gal- 
lery, Holbrook Collection, Univ- 
ersity of Georgia, Tel Aviv Mu- 
seum in Israel and in numerous 
private collections. He now has 
a one-man show of his latest 
watercolors at the Art of Today 
Gallery, Great Northern Hotel, 
118 W. 57 St., NY. The show 


| 


| 


| 


| 


A 


runs through April 30. The gal- 
lery is open daily noon to five, 
Fridays noon to 9 p.m. 

* 


John Sloan—A Painter’s Life 
by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton, $5 


By MAURICE BECKER 


I FIRST HEARD of John Sloan 
in the art class of an East Side 
evening high school. It was two 
years before he, Robert Henri, 
George Luks and the others be- 
came famous as “The Eight.’ 

Our’ instructor, G. W. Harting, 
himself a recent student of Henris 
would emphasize his lessons in 
freedom of drawing, action, char- 
acter, etc. by holding before us 
their work in magazines 
ductions. In time we young deniz- 


‘ens of the East Side were also) 


comparing the qualities of Rem- 
brandt, Hals and Velasquez. 
One night, some time before I 
joined the Henri classes I dropped 
in on a criticism night. Here was 
John Sloan taking over, 
having gone to judge an exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy. 
Van Wyck Brooks’ fine chapter 


on “The Eight’ gives us the back- 


TV Views 


pul iccnsescsessnnssascence By BEN LEVINE 
How the Other Half Lives 


The Communist Manifesto 
has pointed out that capitalism 
tends to turn all things into com- 
modities. It can also be said that 
capitalism tends to turn all TV 
programs into commercials. 

“This Is Your Life” has done 
— beautiful jobs with the 
ives of ordinary Americans. But 
now and then some bright press 
agent uses it as vehicle for sell- 
ing his human wares. 

“Whats My Line” has fun 
with guessing people’s occupa- 
tions. But there comes a point 
each week when a stage person- 
_ is put up to be guessed, 
end by coincidence this person is 

bout to appear in a new picture 
or play. 

' | saw my biggest TV commer- 
cial one Sunday evening. It was 
a half-hour advertisement of 
heaven. Not the heaven the 
worker is promised after a life 
of uncomplaining toil, but the 
heaven the capitalists and their 
favored retainers get here on 
earth. It was the Stork Club, in 
action on Channel 7, with Sher- 


man Billingsley_as the St. Peter. : 


St. Billingsley hovers aver the 
golden angels of his paradise, in- 


troduces, to me and the rest of> 


the TV audience, the wealthiest 
of the banking executives or the 
most brilliant of his stellar 
guests, and doesn't forgét to drop 
a remark about the ambrosia 
_and nectar served by his: white- 


coated seraphim. 
* 


THERE ARE WHEELS with- 
in wheels of commercials. A 
style show is threaded through 
the narrow ‘straits between the 
tables, and the dimers are en- 
couraged to applaud a fur stole, 
a white pique jacket, and espe- 
cially a black chiffon gown 
marked by the “innocence of its 
tiny pleats. We (the mortal TV 
viewers and the immortal diners) 
are asked to remember the name 
of the Fifth Ave. store these 
dresses came from. 

Or guests offer ostensibly free 
entertainment, which I take to 
be a sort of “situation wanted” 
commercial. A Mr. Oliver Wake- 
field gets off rapid-fire wise- 
cracks, excusable only on the 

, Sround that he’s adlibbing. One 
I remember, because it betrays 
the deepest thought in the minds 
of many Stork Club habitues. 
It ran these lines: 


_. “At this place you rub. should- 


you want to shake hands with.” 

I suppose, with al! these bril- 
liant minds a-shining, some one 
now and then gets off the crack 
that the Stork Club got its name 
from its big bills. 

Actually the big bills are the 
wide and attraction of the place. 
hey separate the golden-fleece 

sheep Eloi the unfleeceable 
goats. ) 
* 

THE nearest I myself ever got 
to the Stork Club, except for 
this TV view, was when I went 
through the service entrance to 
the building on 53 St. to see 
a friend who worked upstairs 
behind the scenes. There was no 
gilt or glitter in these back- 
rooms. Shabby untidiness was 
my general impression. Gone 
were the smiles. I had to walk 
downstairs when I -left because 
the elevator was sd show in com- 
ing. | 

Even if your money gets you 
through the golden gate itself, 
the Billingsley system knows how 
to turn heaven into hell if you're 
not really of the elect. So Jos- 
ephine Baker discovered, when 
the treatment given her showed 
her that only white angels were 
wanted in this paradise. 

. 
- NO theologian has ever spec- 
ulated in who writes the music 
for an angelic harp concert or a 
choir of cherubim, but I hope 
it is better than the song I heard 
on the Stork Club program 
about how you can get almost 
anything at the Jefferson Davi 
Tyler General Store. : 

Ambrosia may be better than 
the fantail shrimps dropped into 
eggs and and flour, and fried to 
a golden brown, about which 

Mr. Billingsley boasted over TV, 
but the coffee and doughnuts 
served to the nightly habitues of - 
Hubert’s Cafeteria in my Green- 
wich Village days gave more 
pleasure than F could see on the 
middle-aged faces on Channel 7. 

Furthermo::, the chairs in 
Hubert’s were more comfortable. 
The tables at the Stork Club 
seemed to be $0 crowded to- 
gether that shoulder-rubbing 
with ' celebrities is practically 


compulsory. Some guests might | 


actually have been honored with 
a touch of Roy Cohn’s elbow on 
that famous night in the Stork 
Club when he gave elementary 


ae 


_ . The Story of John Sloan, 


Artist, Humanist Socialist 


repro- 


Henri| 


ground of the rebellion against 
academic art in which others be- 
fore “The Eight’ engaged. 

His chapter ‘Socialism’, ‘The 
Masses’ is especially engrossing at 
the present time. The great ‘Hu- 
manitarian’ as Sloan preferred to 
be called, though I never heard 
that he disapproved of ‘Fighter, 
comes alive in his many-faceted 
character. 

Sloan’s yea-saying and nay-say- 
ing in matters social and political 
was characteristic of his acrobatic 
mind. His feet, however, were) 
solidly planted on the socialist path 
to the last. This held true though 
he was known to have told his! 
pupils “I hope my mind is suffi-| 
ciently- alive to outgrow tomorrow, 


‘my ideas of today.” | 


i 
| 


| 


; 


| 


| 


’ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


* 


IT WAS a great event in the life; 
of this young artist (myself) when 
he found his name on the list of 
contributing art editors of the) 


John Sloan's cover for the 


‘Masses’ with those of Sloan, Art destroyed by Rockefeller gunmen. 
Young, Bob Minor and Boardman! 


We witness even the stirring ol 
Robinson among others. , |the submerged manhood of stool- 
A double page cartoon of Sloan's pigeons. 

comes vividly to mind as I read of, + 

his first years in New York with| THE YEARS between the great 
Glackens and Luks, also Philadel-| international Armory Show of 1913 
phians. He was happily engrossed and our entry into World War I 
in the teeming life as lived in tene- saw some of Sloan’s best black and 
ments, on rooftops and fire-escapes \hite work in the ‘Masses.’ The 
and among -pushcarts and in Mc- pack cover was often given over 
Sorley’s Ale House. 


to reproductions of his etchings, | 


June 1914, issue of the Masses, 
titled “Ludlow; Colorado,” depicted the defense by striking min- 
ers against the slaughter of their wives and children by troops. 


underpainted surface of tempera 
and oil color finish both of figures 
and of Jandscapes in the Santa Fe 
region. He called this process his 
way of abstracting, of making the 
thing more real than it Jooks to 
‘the eye. 

| Sloan boasted that he had Jost 
interest in etching because he 
‘could :do everything he wanted to 
‘in that medium. But these lines 
over his colored forms were evid- 


Luks shouts, Life! Life! Guts!;now so prized, but. then being/ence that the etcher was. still in 
Guts! He is merely proclaiming his offered in sets for very little, to he pictuge. 


art.credo, but I see before my vis-|attract subscribers. 
ion the only anti-war cartoon Sloan; That show had a lasting effect 


ever drew. Eugene V. Debs had it, on Shoan which initiated what he 


tacked to the wall of his cell when!termed the ‘Ultra-Modern Move- 


serving his prison sentence for h‘s ment.’ He paid his respects to cub- 


anti-war stand in Atlanta (not ism with a drawing in the ‘Masses’ 
Leavenworth as Brooks says). It! with his ditty, viz: 

showed the head, arms and chest} A little cubic man 

of a soldier dragging his entrails} Built a little cubic house 
across the battlefield to the boss! Where he lived a cubic life 
who is about to decorate with a| With a little cubic mouse. 
medal? what remained of a man. 


Glory. 
The fine American exhibition ot raising affairs for the socialist pro- 
guts, politely ) | ) . 
fortitude, is unfortunately reward-/gan experimenting with a higher 
ed with jail sentences in these days/color gamut. 
when we breath the poison gases | scientific color system attracted 
of hydrogen bombs and McCarthy-jhim and Jehn Butler Yeats urged 
ism. If not omnia subversion | him to forsake his blacks, greys and 


or treason it is regarded at least|browns which served him so well 
‘as a form of indecent exposure. But! when he grappled with slum sub- 


more and more Americans “are ject matter. Yeats, he once confided 
letting the fortitude show. to me, was dearer to him than his 
-1own father. 


It was decidedly an act of cour- 

age to include a roomful of Sloan’s| TO HIS HIGHER keyed work 
‘Masses cartoons in the recentjhe added another element. He 
Memorial Exhibition at the Whit-|brought into play a series of lines 
ney Museum. Among them was a!of varicolored hues which were at 


drawing of the miners’ tent colony'times hair fine.. These covered his 


| In Gloucester, Mass. in 1914 , : | 
Sloan titled it “Trailing Clouds Of where he and Dolly Sloan, that in-|prehensive work in which emerges 


'defatigable promoter ot monev- 4 great artist and a man to whom 


termed _ intestinal| gram, spent many summers, he be- | lent . ) 
Caustic comment at times. 


Hardesty Maratta’s' _sma 
‘center of John Sloan canvas, 
never submerged or obliterated, 
never rejected, always embraced. 


By this time the earlier ‘Sloans’ 
were gaining accéptance but the 
new ones only raised eyebrows. 
‘Never tempted‘by anything prom- 
‘ising quick commercial results, he 
went his lone way working at the 
problems with which the new tech- 
nique confronted him as in the 
colli days this ‘plodder’ worked 
at his ‘revolutionary subject matter. 

Van Wyck Brooks is to be con- 
gratulated for this warm and com- 


life was real, life was earnest but 
itself to wittv as well as 


Life was always smack in the 


~ 


Letters To 
The Editor 


Keep 


Publishing ! 
NEW MEXICO 
To the Editor: 


Here is a money order for a 
two-year subscriptiion and the 
remainder for your fund so you 
can keep on publishing facts, 
events and affairs which the 
monied press shies away from. 

I hope the vicious post-office 
(Olin Johnson-Margaret Smith) 
bill to curb publications swhich 
are at variance with the all pow- 
erful fascistic clique will not be 
enacted. The sponsors of this 
censorship measure already act 
as though this country is the 
Reich of the goose-stepping 
horde which obliterated all hu- 
man rights as well as human be- 
ings in the places they overran. 

Your paper is the anti-dote 
against the poison the kept press 
#s dribbiling. May you increase 
in volume so you can check the 
spread of their harmful effect 
upon the ——. —A.M. 


A fter Reading 
Debs 


To the Editor: 

After reading the Gene Deb's 
article in the March 27 issue, I 
decided to subscribe for one 

} year. Please find check enclosed. 
.. —G.L.B. 


S * 


MICHIGAN 


no: 


nN 
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"Warty’-A Warm Movie | 


By JOSEPH NORTH |humanity. Betsy Blair, as Clara,)The bleakness seems inherent in 


sis a sensitive actress, as appealing 
IT IS SO refreshing to get in her way as Marty is in his. The 


a Hollywood film where no- sedetigiee cast are er hu- 

ody wields a gun, nobody|™ans, like Marty, baseball fans, 
b y : gu y beer-drinkers, TV addicts, some of 
commits mayhem or homi- 


‘whom are passionate partisans of 
cide, nobody rustles cattle, \fickey Spillane’s eden, Cha- 
podner, and nobody falls in love yevsky seems to be trying to say 
with a slinky femme fatale, that | something about Spillane and _ his 
you are inclined to astonishment | gory art. Too bad it is muffled. 
when you encounter a thoughtful|  F 
movie like Paddy Chayevskys the movie I reject. American life 
“Marty.” ihas aridity in all too many areas, 

The characters are the plain folk|true. The TV, the tavern, Spillane 


of the Bronx, mostly of italianjand the comic book are no substi-' 


origin. In a way it is a latter-day) tutes for living. But not all of life 
Romeo-and-Juliet tale, without|has spiralled down, as it does in 
benefit of garden, balcony or night- | this im, to the chase and nothing 
ingale at dawn. Yet, in its prosaic|more. There is no reflection of 


Herein I find some aspects of! 


man’s life, a timeless tragedy, so 
it was yesterday and so it will be 
tomorrow. Furthermore, there is 
(not in Marty) a derogation of 
womankind, young women are 
creatures for bachelor’s pleasures 
old women are selfishly jealous of 
their sons and fearful for their 
own futures. Marty’s mother be- 
gins as a splendid woman, gen- 
erous, unafraid, but winds up like 
‘her sister, morbidly afraid her. son 
will marry, sell the old homestead, 
and reduce her to a position in- 
ferior to that of the wife. 
Yet, despite this, the film is the 
character study of a good and hon- 


| 


‘est man; it presents some thought- 
‘provoking images and ideas, and 


wilderness of neon lights, grocery other aspects of our time (beyond|though you may disagree with 


endless streets, you encounter ex- ployer’s butcher shop, and Clara’s 


stores, butcher shops, taverns and Marty’s problem of buying his em-| parts of it, it is compellingly poig- 


nant and has moments of beauty 
rand truth. | 


quisite beauty as well as genuine concern about a job in Portchester). 
grief. I" a 
Chayevsky tells a story of the 
Joneliness, the empty life, that is 
the lot of so many in todays Amer- 
ica. Marty is a solid, homely, 
honest-faced, ex-GI of thirty-four. 
He is a decent, hard-working, de-| 
vout chap who likes his glass of, me ieee 
beer at the end of the day, and SEATTLE, Wash. 
who likes his fellow-man. One not; ITS A GRIM JOKE in min- 
a “74 « - . : 
unlike millions. i. ‘ing camps that no miner ever 
{dies of silicosis. 
7 HIS = rt —_ aged But without the silicosis, 
Steste aaa hes nc cnmcaagpitory | E other diseases would not 
the women. “Whatever girls like, | have occurred. 


I ain't got,” he tells his mother; In coal mines and metal mines, 


You see him, and others like! silicosis kills more workers each 
him, in the stag line at the Star-| year than all cave-ins, explosions 
dust eyeing the girls, but the wom- @nd fires taken together. Yet you 


By WILL PARRY 


an hé politely approaches for a/Meve™ read about it in the papers. 


You never read about it any- 


dance looks him over and says no! ne , 
here. The existence of a wide- 


thanks, shell sit this one out. He 


slinks back to his stag line. But spread silicosis menace is one oO 
the nation’s best-kept secerets. 


through some strange yet believe-| 5 eed “4 EE wang 
able circumstance he encounters ay - “Erwan §s complam about te 
ACK OT Gala. 


girl at. the dance who, too, has’ | 

just been jilted, once again, and | Painful, deadly, treacherous—and 

the two discover much in com-!the subject of a conspiracy of sil- 

mon. ence. No big charity campaigns are 
A splendid sequence follows in conducted to finance research as in 

which the dams of loneliness ; the case of cancer, heart disease; 

crumble, the two find the treasuire and other medical problems. After 

of companionship. You see the in- all, silicosis doesnt strike mine 

articulate man jabbering away, Owners—just miners. 

telling his life story like mad. “It’s! .And the threat is growing. New 


like I got a jag on,’ he says won- high-speed drills grind the deadly| 


deringly to the girl, “I just cant, dust finer so it’s harder to dispel. 
stop talking.” It is an oddly touch-| In the Butte, Montana, area a new 
ing scene, after he takes Clara to’ mining technique, the “block cav- 
her home, wondering at this new! ing” system, has greatly increased 
turn in his life, and he suddenly; the dust hazard and will certainly 
tears down the street, between! boost the silicosis toll. In the face 


taxis, shouting the exuberance of of the mounting menace, the fed-} 


his discovery. ,eral government is silent, state au- 
But his mother, now worried|thorities are indifferent where not 
that she will lose the last of her'in the mine owners hip pocket, 
brood or, like her sister, “spend and the operators continue, literal- 
the rest of her life on the couch ly, to get away with murder. 
of the daughter-in-law,’ warns him * 
against the girl. Marty s friends BUT SECTIONS of labor are 
who had in him a comganion to stepping up their fight against the 
their similar loneliness, jeer at the 
girl who is no beauty. ‘inhalation of tiny, invisible part- 
He delays phoning her for the! icles of silica dust. 
evening s date they had agreed on, 
and he joins the boys. They are | 
going through the daily after-| and United Mine Workers. 
work routine wondering what to) Mine-Mill scheduled a full eve- 
do with their life tonight. Go down | ning’s panel discussion on the 
to 72 St. and try to pick up some disease in connection with its re- 
dames? Go over ,to Hoboken? cent Spokane convention. The 
Play another round of cards or panel members, subject to a bar- 


turn in and watch the TV? There!;age of questions from delegates, eae 


is poignancy in this scene of their’ were Dr. Leon Lewis, industrial 
life's emptiness and finally Marty,' medicine consultant; Herman €lott, 
assessing himself and his lot, breaks} Mine-Mill Washington representa- 
away and runs to the phone. That’s| tive, and Bernard Stern, Mine-Mill 
the main strand of the plot. ‘research director. 

Effectively interwoven is the} Dr. Lewis gave a sciéntist’s ap- 
minor theme of the movie — the! praisal of the disease, its -cause, 
loneliness and fear of mothers) methods of prevention, and efforts 
whose children are gone and scant to find curative measures. -He ex- 
place remaMms for them in life.| plained it is the smallest of the 

The acting is superb. What alsilica dust particles that. do the 
wealth of talent there is in Holly- 
wood if only it were unchained. 
Marty, for example, is played b 
Ernest Borgnine whom you will 
remember as the sadistic sergeant 
in “From Here td Eternity.” It is 


have millions of tiny air sacs, which 
collectively povide a_ vast surface, 
Through is _surprisingly-large 
surface area are conducted basic 
bodily eens pes Ss eg the ab- 
saxption and jutiazatjon ef oxygen 
in the; air. we breathe, and the rid: 


in 


tribute to his craft that he oss 
switch from playing the brute so’ 
effectively to the brilliant 
tion of a man of simple, compelling. 


ic- 


s 


“a @&re ~ 


{| cotics. Advance of the disease is' than an ordinary Jung, and much 


disease of the lungs caused by the} &3 


In the forefront are the Mine,| ie SS 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union | Siig: 


dirty work. They scar and pit the 
a : 
e lung surfacés, he explained,| 


also marked by an increase in the 
residual air—that which cannot be 
expelled from the lungs— from 25) 
percent in normal persons to 60) 


|ding of the body's wastes in the 
‘form of carbon dioxide. | 

When silica dust breaks or dis- 
rupts these millions of air spaces, 
the lung’s ability to function is dis- 
abled. The flow of blood is ob- 
‘structed by the lung scars. The 
heart is called on to work harder. Dr, Lewis said, yet have a maé- 
Ultimately, the heart 1S weakened. sively silicious lung five Or six 
and death may be caused by heart vears later, because the continuing 
failure. effect of the dust is by no means 
halted by the change in environ- 

OTHER EFFECTS are felt. ment. 

Breathing capacity is cut from the} The most common cause of 
average in a normal person of 125) death initiated by silicosis is tuber-} 


| | 


duals. 
A worker may leave the industry, 


* 


quarts in a minute as few as 25 cuosis. A silicious Jung is much 
° ey . . 
quarts in cases of advanced sili-- more susceptible to tuberculosis 


Kee es o* 


Sree 


e ~*~ ON 5 aly - ** >. a é * ** 
** <> «ee . . . . 


Topside ‘of the Richest Hill on Earth—the Anaconda Copper 
Comnay’s mine in Butte, Mont. Since Anaconda, thanks to its 


‘!on the subject,’ 


The Best Kept Secret—Death by Silicosis 


more difficult to treat. 

Miners constantly run into the 
s9roblem of proving whether, or 
coe badly, a worker’has silicosis. 


or (0 percent in disabled indivi-|Dr. Lewis told of a coal miner of 


whom doctors said, “He’s short of 
breath, nervdus, and a wreck, and 
we dont know how to prove to the 
insurance company what has caus- 
ed his disablity.” 

The standard X-ray tests are far 
from reliable, Dr. Lewis indicated. 
He said that newer “function tests” 
which measure breathing capacity 
and residual air, and a recently 
developed “lung biopsy” in which 
doctors open the lung and take a 
segment for laboratory analvsis, 
afford far surer diagnoss. 

x 


PREVENTION is largely an 


2238) engineering problem, according to 
ce | Dr. Lewis. He said standard meth- 
“2=/Ods are not yet fully satisfactory in 
==!holding dust concentrations below 
=22/the maximum allowable five mil- 
=!lion particles per cubic foot. 


He said there is some promise in 


ss! a new process, the introduction of 
2 ee! water or an ordinary salt solution 

“<8 /into the air in mines. The solution 
se Imakes the tiny particles join to- 
| gether and separate out, and makes 
gees | these which may be inhaled cause 
-gosaagee: |TNUCh Jess damage than the smaller 
ecu: | Particles. 


As for treatment, Dr. Lewis suc- 


8! cessively dealt with the following: 


® Use of aluminum oxide—no 


Sa te eer scientific evidence of general suc- 
geese) cess, may actually be harmful. 


and ACTH—have 


® Cortizone 


“s=225|been tried and have failed. 


® Pressure breathing, the forc- 
ing of air into the lungs—of some 


eee: ¥ help in limited number of cases. 


* 
THE “MAIN VILLAIN” in the 


8 | Zrowth of silcosis is the big mining 
cic: see emeeeees | COTPOrations, Herman 
See (the delegates. 


Clott told 
“At every turn they have stymied 
effective legislation to throw light 
he said. “Their 
sole objective. is to save dollars.” 
Clott urged a big grass-roots 


eee eee |campaign to enact the Metcalf Bill 
fe 2 |H.R. 2622. Rep. Lee Metcalf (D- 
see | Mont) proposes that. the federal 

gee | cOVernment help the states to meet 


costs of adequate plans tor pre- 
venting silicosis and compensating 


eae | its victims. 


The convention unanimously en- 


ee dorsed this bill which, with com- 
#2 |panion Senate legislation, is also 
= |\supported by the United Mine 
Bee: | Workers. 


-In state after state, Clott re- 


“| ported,. workmen’s compensation 


laws provide “very minimum’ ben- 
(Continued ‘on Page 14) 


* pee. ™~ 
(R.F.H. was out of town last 
week., His column, Chat with 
. the Reader, will be resumed on 


great political power in the state, pays no compensation costs to 
Fi iners, théer is little. economic incentive. for. it to. install facilities. 
: to gilicosis, ' 4 {. ' 
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ARCHIE JOHNSTONE describes 


2 Ends of a Pipeline 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
BATUMI, USSR. 


LIKE MUSSOLINI. Ro- 
meo’s Juliet and the Soviet 
architects of today, I am 
balcony-minded; so let me 
begin by saying that our 
balcony (with room con- 
veniently attached) in the 
Hotel Intourist, Batumi, 
‘looks out over the hotel's 


own extensive gardens and 
beyond it to the sweep of the 
seaside promenade with its miles 
of greensward, gardens and semi- 
tropical trees. 

I felt that, as an obviously 
foreign visitor, I could do no 
harm in registering formal ap- 
proval of the view, and this I did 
to the hotel manager, on our 
second morning here. 


“I've traveled a fair amount in 
the Soviet Union,” I told him, 
“but I've never seen a city so 
fresh and green and luxuriant as 
Baku.” 

A cough warned me that, once 

ain, I had got the names mix- 
of Like most people, I had had 
little difficulty at school in learn- 
ing that Baku and Batum were 
two ports at the two southern 
“corners’ of the Caucasus and 
at the two ends of of the same 


oil-pipeline. But even here, and — 


earlier in Baku, (where, by the 
way, you can also look out upon 
a seaside promenade from a bal- 
cony of a Hotel Intourist) I often 
get the name wrong. 

I gather that this Baku-Batum 
confusion is not peculiar to my- 
self, so let us try to straighten 
it out. 

Batumi (to give it the name it 
gives itself) and Baku are the 
two most southerly ports of the 
Soviet Union. Both are in Asia, 
although they are farther West 
than a big slice of Europe... . 

After a pause to guard against 
a slip of the pen worse than any 
slip of the tongue, I put it on 
record that Batumi is on the 
Black Sea and near the borders 
of Turkey, and that Baku is on 
the Caspian Sea and near the 
borders of Persia. 

Batumi (like all Georgia) is, by 
tradition, Christian: Baku (like 
all Azerbaijan, of which it is the 
capital) is, by tradition, Moslem. 

Baku is where the oil goes in- 
to the pipeline, Batumi is where 
it comes out; but both have great 
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WORDS THAT WILL 


During the 1820's and 1830's, 
the American working men or- 
ganized their first trade unions 
and political associations. One of 
those who, although not him- 
self a worker, befriended and 
fought for labor, was Theophilus 
Fisk, a minister and editor. Here 
is one of his editorials from The 
Working Man’s Advocate. 


THE HISTORY of the pro- 
ducers of wealth, of the indus- 
trious classes, is that of a con- 
tinued warfare of honesty against 
fraud, weakness against power, 
justice against oppression. The 
purchasers of labor +have in all 
ages had the advantage of the 
sellers and they have rarely fail- 
ed to use their power to the 
furtherance of their own interest. 

Until within a comparatively 
short period of time, the labor- 
ing classes even in England and 

Scotland were slaves, serfs, bond- 
men. Colliers (coal miners) in 
the latter country even down to 
as late a period. as 1776 were 
slaves in fact as well as name. 

-\Gradually, however, the rust of 
time weakened their chains. of 

_ Bon * the period at length 
arrived when. the grievous bur- 

| _ upon gear ‘were 
too galling longer to be borne; 
the collar was sli from the 

_ galled neck, and their aristocratic 
masters, findin ¢ it i ; 

longer to ride to safety, con- 
_ @ privilege they were n4 Isnger 
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oil refineries and by-product in- 
dustries. | 

The vegetation around both 
Batumi and Baku is sub-tropical, 
but Batumi is exceptionally “wet 
sub-tropic,” and Baku exception- 
ally dry. It is said that Batumi 
has 265 wet days a year and 
Baku (the name means “Gust of 
Wind”) 265 windy days and 100 
non-windy days a year ‘respect- 
ively. 

I, for one, do not challenge 


these figures. I can’t remember 


even a windless moment in Baku. 
I certainly prefer a rainy day in 
Batumi to a day in Baku when 
the “Moryana” is _ blowing 
straight from the deserts of Per- 
sia and bringing not only baking 
heat but also their- sand. 
* 


EXCEPT to the Bakuvians, 
the “Moryana” is no joke. The 
driven sand obscures the sun, 
sets the telephone wires moaning, 
penetrates sara every chink 
in doors and windows and makes 
minor sand-drifts on the doors. 
F re the “Moryana’ is less 
frequent than the “Nord” which 
sweeps down the Caspian from 
around Astrakhan so regularly 
and so violently that mest of the 
trees in Baku have a permanent 
list to the south. 

Gorky described pre-revolu- 
tion Baku, with its hovels of 
workers barracks clustered 


" round the oil derricks, as “a pic- 


ture of Hell painted by a master- 
hand.” Now it is a beautiful city 
of beautiful buildings and, it 
does not have the luxuriant foli- 
age of Batumi, it has 40 (forty!) 
times the area-of public gardens 
that it had in 1917. 

Although Baku (since 1806) 
and Batumi (since 1878) had 
long been part of the Russian 
Empire, with the building of the 
first pipeline in 1900 they be- 
came, in effect, the property of a 
few foreign capitalist groups, 
mainly the Rothchilds and the 
Nobels (of “Peace” prize. fame.) 

Despite the mixture of nation- 
alities and religions, which the 


bosses exploited to the full, the 


two towns have a record of mil- 
itant proletarian solidarity and 
resistance to oppression (in 
which the youthful Stalin took 


a leading and heroic part) that . 


in many ways surpasses the rec- 
ord of St. Petersburg or Moscow. 
Revolutianary outbreaks in 
Transcaucasia not only preceded 


and contributed to the 1905 


LIV 


abte to preserve. 

BUT IN LOSING the name 
of slaves, we are not to suppose 
that the sellers of labor were al- 
lowed to assume the place in so- 
ciety that God and nature de- 
signed for them. That the laborer 
had natural, inalienable rights, 
that they were free and _ inde- 
pendent members of society and 
possessed the right, if they: sold 
their labor, to fix their own price 
upon it would have been scout- 
ed at as of all things the most 
levelling, disorganizing and dan- 
gerous. Hence the government, 
those who purchased labor, 
were continually passing partial, 
unequal, unjust laws and paying 
for it according to the ideas of 
its value by those who wanted 
it. : 

Then commenced the struggle 
between the two great dealers in 
the market: of the world, viz., 
Capital and Labor; and as Cap- 
ital had always the government 


with’ its legion of bayonets to 


support its cldim, the result may 
be easily imagined 

Though the power of wealth 
in the hands of the few may for 
a time keep down the industri- 
ous many, yet the hazard of ex- 
perimenting too far with ‘those 
who have suffered so much and 
so long had better be taken into 
the tion before a 


system. 
_of continued, nent ahkocy 
be determined ined upon; before they 
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Revolution, but the fight went on 
in Baku and Batumi long after 
St. Petersburg and Moscow had 

been “pacified”"—by means of 
Savage repressions. 

It is worth a passing smile to 
realize that the “efficient” foreign 
capitalists left untapped- nine- 
tenths of the oil wealth of the 
Baku area and that it was left 
to the “unenterprising” socialists 
to sink the most pofitable wells 
far out in the Caspian Sea and 

to build a separate 560-mile 
pipeline for naphtha to supple- 
ment the original one for kero- 
sene. Even so, much of Baku’s 
present output has to be trans- 
ported by rail or by tankers up 
the Caspian and the Volga. 

* 


LET US RETURN to the bal- 
cony in Batumi (not that I left 
it during this excursion to Baku) 
and to its view of fresh, well- 
washed greenery. The view is 
typical. The Batumi district is 
in fact, a “Garden of Eden, if 
rather a well-watered one. 


Since the Revolution many . 


new trees and plants, brought 
from all parts of the world, have 
been cehtvaaal here, first ex- 
perimentally in the great botan- 
ical Gardens about five miles 
from the city and now commer- 
cially. Among the newcomers, all 
of them supplying commodities 
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Documents from 
American History 


a convict in a state prison, they 
would do well to pause. Beneath 
their feet an earthquake slum- 
bers. 

The recent movements among 
our industrious fellow citizens 
speak a language that can neither 
be perverted nor misunderstood. 

KNOWLEDGE and _ virtue 
being the only sure foundation 
of American liberty, you have 
taken the proper steps towards 
a resumption of your sacred 
rights. By reducing the number 
of hours of labor, you give your- 
selves opportunity to obtain that 
knowledge which is power. But 
to a great majority of the buyers 
of labor even the granting of 
your present just demand that 
ten hours shall constitute a day’s 
work seems preposterous in the 
extreme. They think that man- 
kind were not only bor to 
trouble as the sparks fly upyard, 
but according to their creed we 
were born to labor as the sweat 


— downward. 
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which previously were imported, 
are cork-oak trees, tung trees (for 
their anti-rust oil), many fruit 
trees, especially citurs ones, 
plants yielding essential oils, tea, 
new strains of tobacco an so on. 

The hitnerland of Baku is 
mainly desert, but millions of 
shadetrees have been planted 
along the arterial roads. One 
species of fig tree was found 
most suitable for this purpose 


and thns you have, so to speak, 
one of the first-fruits of the New 
Age—a profusion of free figs! 

The | Peron et of Baku is 

After I had been shown a 
tobacco factory in Batumi, the - 
the manager and I went back to 
his office for a chat and a smoke 
(smoking was forbidden in the - 
tobacco factory). 

I said: “Just one other point: 
How does one become manager 
of a Soviet tobacco factory? 

“That's too long a story,” he 
said, “but I can tell vou quite 
shortly what I would have be- 
come if it hadn’t been for the 
Soviet regime—a criminal or a 
corpse.” 

From the age of 10 to 15 he 

had been in one of the many 

gangs of homeless children who 
roamed the Batumi district beg- 
ging and stealing. © 


“It was that or starvatien,” 
he said. 

“Even so the weaker ones died 
by the dozen. Nobody is author- 
ity cared a rap. Then came the 


Soviet regime and the kind of 
thing you read about in Marka- 
renko’s ‘Road to Life.’ And here 
here I am.” 

“The Road to Life” has been 
translated into English, and in 
my opinion it is required read- 
ing, especially for those who are 
interested in the character-for- 
mation of teenagers. It tells how 
these so-called: “criminals” were 
turned into worthy citizens — 
citizens, by the way, who now 
never try to disguise the fact 
that they are old “Makarénko 
boys.” 

This factory-manager assured 
me that “Green Batumi’ in the 
old days was no less a hell than 
Gorky’s “Black Baku.” Now both 
cities have social and cultural 
facilities—and plenty of seaside 
resorts, sanatoria and rest-houses 
—that any city in the world could 
envy. Both cities, too, are proud 
of having earned their present 
well-being by having been in the 
vanguard of the fight for the 
rights of the worker. 

That being so, doesn’t matter 
very much if we sometimes get 
Baku and Batumi mixed? 


Trade Union Quotes 


ENGINEERS HIT | 
STATE SCAB LAWS | 
WASHINGTON. | 

THE scab “right-to-work” laws, 
now sullying the statute books of 
18 states, are of serious concern 
to professional engineers. The En- 
gineers and Scientists of America, 
an engineers union federation, has 
announced that it will direct its 
collective bargaining units to seek 
union shop agreements or other. 
forms of compulsory union affilia-' 
tion. Seetion 14-B of the Taft- 
Hartlye Law, provides that state’ 
law shall supercede the T-T act, 
if it is more anti-labor than the 
federal statute. That provision en-. 
ables states to pass “right-to-work” 
laws outlawing the union shop 


agreements that engineers want. 
* 


FARM INCOME FELL 
BY 13 PERCENT 
: WASHINGTON. 
JOHN BAKER, assistant 


to 


e great fear of those wh® James Patton, Farmers Union presi-| 


grow rich upon your industry is 
that if you get time to improve 
your minds, you will get your 
eyes open to the monstrous 
frauds that have been _ perpe- 
trated upon you by- the heathen 
idolators, the worshippers of 
Mammon. Let their. worst fears 
be realized. 

Source: Social Theories of 

Jacksonian Demoeracy, by 
| Joseph -L, ‘Blaw, ‘pp. 199- 
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dent, has called attention to the 
fact that Department of Agricul-' 
ture officials have ‘been overly | 
optimisfic in their estimates of farm’ 
income. Toward the end of. F ebru-| 
ary, D. of A. officials were saying 
that farm income fell by eight per-| 
cent between 1952 and 1954. The, 
figure actually is 13 percent, 
Baker recently teld a House sub- 
committee on agricultural appro- 
' priations:' By’ “greatly” ts 


' mating’ the 1052-54’ drep, "Baker 
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said, D. of A. officials “leave a 
false impression of the prospects 
of farmers for 1952.” He said that 
“all of the recommended appropria- . 
tion items are totally inadequate 
to carry out the kind of farm pro- 
gram that we are convinced the 
present economic state of the na- 
tion and of farming requires and 
makes possible for the next fiscal 
vear. 
* 

A SILLY 
STATEMENT 

Control of the public school 
system and the courts mustn’t 
fall into the hands of the peo- 
ple, especially the people who 
are unio nmembers. That seems 
to be the meat of a phony mes- 
sage given out by John Feikens, 
recently elected: to a second term 
as chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, who 
is quoted in the papers as say- 
ing: “We are planning an intense 
hard-hitting campaign to save 
our schools and courts from fall- 
ing into the hands of Walter 
Reuther, Gus Scholle afd the 
CIO-PAC.” In other words, Mr. 
Feikens and his boys will fight 
like hell to keep on running 
things themselves. How is it 
working out for the Well, 
the GOP has headed up the 
state’s education system most of 
several ations—and today 
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HIS EQUATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 

as he said ironically, “The most 
incomprehensible thing in the 
world is that it is comprehen- 
sible.” Here he stood close to 
the great minds of Marxism. 
This was his tribute to humanity. 
It could lean?, even as this man 
Yearned, who, as a youngster 
failed in his examinations to en- 
ter the Swiss Polytechnic School 
in Zurich. The man who came 
to be acclaimed as the goremost 
mind of his day was backward 
in learning to talk. No, as scien- 
tist he could not abjure the po- 
tential of man. 

He was driven from his home- 
land, had cause to fear a Nazi 
assassin and he took up his 
residence in our “a Ri: at a 
time when the witch-doctors did 
not have the booming say they 
have today. Could he have read 
the tribute of President Eisen- 
hower upon his death he might 
have allowed himself a rare 
grimace when the official who 
sent the Rosenbergs to the mod- 
ern stake said, “To all who live 
in the nuclear age, Albert 
Einstein exemplified the mighty 
creative ability of the individual 
in a free society.” 

Where was this general turn- 
ed President when the scien- 
tist advised a high school teacher 
to refuse to answer a Congres- 
sional Committee’s  witch-hunt 
questions? “This refusal to tes- 
tify” Einstein said, “must be 
based on the assertion that it is 
shameful for a blameless citizen 
to submit to such an inquisition 
and that this kind of inquisition 
violates the spirit of the Consti- 
tution.” ed 

+ : 

AND WHERE was the Presi- 
dent (obliged now to lay a 
wreath on the scientist’s bier) 
when Einstein warned the world 
that an atomic arms race is 
“hysterical” and is based on “a 
disastrous illusion.” And what 
did the President think when 
this: man said “. . . we are in 
effect making the low standards 
of the enemy in the last war our 
own for the present.” 

Einstein, whose epic formulae 
had so much to do with the de- 
velopment of radioactivity warn- 


WAS MAN 


ed -mankind that “radioactive 


poisoning of the atmosphere and | 


hence annihilation of any life 
has been brought within range 
of technical possibilities.” 
nounce the bomb, he cried to 
his last days, thus joining such 
men as the Communist Joliot- 
‘Curie, (whose article on radioac- 
tive fallout appears on page 5) 
and countless others of all polit- 
ical affiliations like the colored 
spokesmen for two-thirds of hu- 
manity now meeting at Band- 
ung. When China's Chou En- 
lai, at Bandung, heard the news 


of Einstein’s death he was “vis- . 


ibly shaken,” the INS reported, 
and he said Einstein was “ 
scientist for peace” whose pass- 
ing will “leave a deep impres- 
sion on the Chinese people.” 

* 


AND HOW the enemies to 
man’s peace (who stand at his 
bier today) must have squirmed 
when Einstein said of the Soviet 
peoples, “For many years our 
press has misled us about the 
achievements of the Russian 
people and their government.” 

He saw the portents of so- 
cialism’s future when he spoke 
admiringly of the “mammoth edi- 
tions of the best works (that 
are distributed everywhere an 
eagerly read and studied—in a 
country where 25 years before 
all culture was restricted to a 
very thin layer of the privileged 
few.” And this scientist, regard- 
ed universally as one who could 
peer into the dimmest distances 
of existence said, “This. is a 
revolution which we can only 
faintly perceive.” 

So he lived his life, mages | 
And what he thought he said, 
Truth is sacrosanct; no man dare 
confine ‘it or enforce penalties 
for its expression. That principle 
he lived by, as he told the high 
school teacher he urged to defy 
the inquisition. 

Other great minds have passed 
on and none stood hushed at 
their bier. That. a world so 
stands for this lonely genius is 
tribuie to the ordinary man’s 
perception that Albert Einstein 
was on his side and that he be- 
Jieved Man can ultimately un- 
derstood everything. 


Suppose You're a Negro Student 


(Continued from Page 6) 


had begun your fight in a federal 
court Feb. 25, 1952 and that you 
had appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court on May 5, 1952. And sup- 
pose that three years later, after 
some of your fellow students had 
graduated, and others were about 
to be graduated, you heard the 
Solicitor General of the United 
States ask the Supreme Courf not 
to consider your individual case 
but to take in now all of those 
who suffer from jimcrow schools 
and begin from scratch in the same 
local court which ruled against 
you in 1952. 
* 


IF ALL this had happened to 
you, you could not escape the con- 
clusion that you had been sold out 
or deceived. For you know that if 
your rights had 
would be irnpossible for the rights 
of others to be withheld. So you 
look at the kind-faced, greying 
man who now pretends to open 


his arms to all Negroes and youl: 


want to yell: “You- can’t separate 
_ me from all other Negroes. Enforce 
my rights and theirs are covered 


_, But as you leave the springy 
atmosphere of the Capital and re- 
turn to school following the Easter 
Holiday, oy think over the Brow- 
nell-Sobeloff argument. You think 
over the fact that those who sued 
in Delaware, Kansas and D.C. 
have been granted relief. Only 
you and your fellow-appellants two 
states southward in South Caro- 
lina are left without the rights the 
Supreme Court has said you have 
a right to. And you think of the 
— inroads the Republicans 

ve made in Virginia since the 


een- enforced it} 


Administration. And you think of 
the Democrats-for-Eisenhower in 
South Carolina who were thwart- 


ed there only because of the pro-' 


gressive Negro Democrats. 

Sobeloff didn’t say anything 
about this. But you do remember 
‘that every segregationist did greet 
ithe Brownell brief when it was 
filed. And there was the persistent 
‘rumor that Democratic Congres- 
sional leaders (aided by Adlai Stev- 
‘enson, titular leader of the Demo- 
crats) were ba‘t!ing tooth and nail 
‘to win back ine segregationists 
‘from the Republicans, ° 

e 


YOU CAN'T fight back the bit- 
terness -when you think of the 
headlines and the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts announcing the dec- 
laration of your rights. And you 
are not far from remarking: “They 
made prepaganda of my rights 
then, and they're making political 
capital now of the refusal to en- 
force them.” 

Now the slogan: “dignity of the 
individual” and its twin: “personal 
freedom” have an empty ring when 
uttered by the very men in whom 
you placed your trust. And your 
lips form the words “stab in the 
back” while you trudge back to 
—e your education in a 
poorly = equipped, ‘Segregated 
school. Meantime’ the U.S. Su- 
preme Court enters its fourth year 
of trying to decide how to en- 
force your: rights. 

-More than once your spirits are 
revived by thoughts of the day 
back in 1951 when you and your 
fellow students organized a school 
strike and marched on the school 
board offices. It~ ‘resulted in the 
world knowing about Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va., and it spurred 


election of Eisenhower, the warm 


sf tA grown, P.) 


jean of More; schaols for 
Negroes, Now syou ponder ; just 
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- by lester rodney 


When Polio-Struck Lou Gehrig Said Goodbye 


(Next Sunday, May 1, the “You Are There” program on CES 
Television will recreate the dramatic farewell day to Lou Gehrig at 
the Yankee Stadium on July 4, 1939. Sports editor Lester Rodney 
was really there, on the field and in the Stadium pressbox, that day 
16 years ago when the fabulous Iron Man of the Yankees said his 
goodbye in one of baseball’s most dramatic moments. We thought 
it would be interesting, in view of the television feature coming up, 


to reprint Rodney’s first hand acccunt, written the same dav as the” 


event. The discovery of a,cure for polio. a form of which killed Lou 


Gehrig at 36, makes the recreation by CBS even more dramatic.) 
so] e eS * 


YANKEE STADIUM, JULY 4, 1939... . 
By LESTER RODNEY 


YANKEE STADIUM.—Long before the ceremonies you could 
tell there was something more than the ball game. The occasional 
cheer that rose as one of the old-time Yankees gathered from all 
over the land to pay tribute to Lou Gehrig came in... the murmur 
that went up when Coach Fletcher brought out the Yankee batting 
order at the start of the opening game . . . Gehrig usually does that 
... the knowing cheer for Umpire George Pipgras, who pitched on 
that ‘27 team. © 

Just as soon as Charley Keller grounded out to end the first 
game the huge crowd came to its feet. The band struck up a tune 
and from the Yankee dugout emerged the team of ‘27. The Massive 
figure 6f Babe Ruth led the parade of that bunch of sluggers who 
many think greater than the present team. They marched out to 
the center field flagpole behind the band. There, with the band 
playing “Auld Lang Syne, they raised the banner inscribed “World 
Champions, 1927.” In the Yankee dugout, Earl Combs, silver- 
haired coach who played center field for that bunch, watched. 
When someone suggested that he join them, he said. “No—I’m in 
uniform. They're dressed.” But as the boys came down the left 
field foul line and the cheering rose in volume, he suddenly darted 
out of the dugout and raced around to join them on the way back. 
Bob Musel and Babe Ruth grabbed him between them and there 
was your great outfield of 27. Musel came all the way from 
California. | 

The old stars deployed around the mound while the cameras 
ground, but then some fans began a rhythmic “We Want Lou,” 
and in college fashion it swept over the whole field. _And out of 
the dugout bareheaded and in his uniform with the big number 
4 on back came Lou. As he reached home plate the roar of. affec- 
tion reached a crescendo. Lou stood there with his head slightly 
bowed, visibly. affected. 

There was little sign of the rare form of the infantile paralysis 
blight that hit him at the age of 35 and knocked his sight and legs 
and reflexes round until puzzled but still smiling he asked the 
manager to take him out of there for the good of the team. Just 
how bad it is and is going to be and whether it can be completely 
checked is something few know yet. 

Deployed up the first base line were the members of the 
visiting Washington team, clapping long and hard. On the other 
side were the members of the present Yankee team, leading right 
up to the mound where the 27 bunch stood. Lou was the bridge 
between those two great teams, a bridge that never missed an inch 
of the way through 13 years in compiling a consecutive game record 
that may live forever. ; 

The men of ’27 were introduced one by one, and as their names 
were called they stepped down the 60-foot distance between the 
mound and the plate and shook hands with Gehrig. Mark Koenig, 
Wally Schang, Herbie Pennock, who — picked up a pebble 
and tossed it plateward in that old graceful southpaw motion. 
Wally Pipp, the first baseman who Lou succeeded, Bob Shawkey, 
George Pipgrass, who tossed aside his blue umpire’s cap to throw 
an arm around Lou’s shoulder, Combs, Tony Lazzeri, who got a 
tremendous roar of- greeting, Joe Dugan,*Waite Hoyt, the Brooklyn 
“schoolboy” pitching sensation, Bob Musel and finally Ruth. 
Bengough is bald, Dugan gray, the grim, taciturn Muesel has mel- 
lowed, the Jean Pennock looks as though he still could throw those 
tantalizing strikes across the tiniest corner of the plate. 

Mayor LaGuardia steps out and briefly tells Gehrig, a native 
New Yorker, born on the East Side and graduated from Commerce 
High School and Columbia University, that the City of New York 
is proud of his accomplishments in the world of sports, and of his 
sportsmanship. He calls him the greatest first baseman of all time, 
a statement that brings a concerted roar of approval from the 
crowd. Gehrig’s head is slightly bowed and his foot paws the ground 

The Stadium groundkeepers and general employees are the 
first to present him with a gift, a fishing rod and tackle. The Stevens 
Brothers, concessionaries at the ball park, bring up a silver pitcher. 
The Stevens workers present him with two silver platters. The Old 


Timer Association of Colorado presents him with a scroll of member- 


The New York Giants 
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Si 
STARTING 
NEXT WEEK 


. . . and for the rest of 
the baseball season. A series 
of chats and _ interviews 
with all the big league clubs 
as they come into New 
York. 


me 


and getting this tribute from 
you fans, who always were so 
kind . . .of knowing the news- 
paper men, with their generous 
imaginations, saying things [| 
could hardly believe of myself. 
...+ Lou was speaking warm- 
ly and simply. He had no script, 
had not expected to speak, but 
at the last moment he had felt 
impelled to say something. “Yes, 
when the rival team from across 
the river who we always loved 
to beat—when they send over a 
gift, that's something, isn’t it. . . 
and when the groundkeepers 
and the fellows in the white 
coats who’ sell the hot dogs, fel- 
lows we seldom have any con- 
tac with ... that’s sure some- 
thing.” Lou went on to pay 
tribute to the memory of Miller 
Huggins, his first manager, and 
present ‘manager McCarthy, 
whom he called the “greatest 
and most understanding mana- 
ger of them all” . .. with his 
amed dimples showing as he 


smiled, he said, “Why I even 
have the blessing of a mother- 
in-law who sides with me against 
my wife.” More seriously but 
still simply he mentioned his 
paretns andshis wife, his friends, 
his roommate Bill Dickey. He 
stopped for a moment, then, 
“May I close by saying that I 
might have been given a bad 
break, but I have an awful lot 


to live for.” 


Then he walks rapidly for the 
dugout while the crowd lets out 
a roar and the players come 
alongside one by one and-throw 
their arms around him. From 
the Yankee dugout if you look 
out beyond the right field 
bleachers you can see the watch- 
ers on the 16l1st Street Station 
and the crowds lining the apart- 
ment house roofs a block away, 
cheering and clapping hands. 


ship, | 
bring a loud boo which changes 
to a cheer as they pay their re- 
spects to one they learned to 
admire over the years. The 
New York Chapter of the Base- 
ball Writers’ Asociation presents 
Lou. with a tobacco and pipe 
stand, 


The Yankee Club presents 


him with a silver set. Finally 
Manager Joe McCarthy is called 
upon to make the presentation 
for the Yankee team. On one — 
side of the trophey is an in- 
scribed poem composed. collec- 
tively by members of the Yankee 


what kind of action it will take 
to get the relief you sued for three 
years ago. For the time is short 
and you have been cheated for so 
Jong -r,and;the government asks 
more time for the cheaters, 4, | 


team, expressing Melr ever-last- 
ing friendship and admiration 
for their Jeader, stricken now 
with a dread disease. 


McCarthy speaks briefly, 
choked with emotion. “When 
you came to my hotel room ‘in 
Detroit that day ,Lou, and told 
me you thought you were hurt- 
ing the team and wanted te 
step out, well e « « YOu know 
what we all think of you Lou 
... this isn't farewell. We 
just want to have our say.” 

Then the announcer, “Lou 
asks me to thank you all for 
him, He says he is unable to 
himself.” But no sooner has 
he finished than Lou takes a 
deep breath, steps to the micro- 
phone and says, “You've all been 
reading about what a bad break 


I had, -bet. 1. fee] Pretty ; spice 
aight pow.,, Jo be . 


Baseball is sometimes an all 
too impersonal game. The big, 
mixed, incohesive crowd that 
pours through the _ turnstiles 
seldom has a chance to make . 
known all at once the way it 
feels about the guys down be- 
low in the monkey suits. But 
today at the Stadium it did. This 
was a fans’ tribute, called for 
by the fans, as spontaneous as 
it possibly could be by its na- 
ture. The affectionate roar that 
swept down from the triple decks 
of the Stadium echoed away past 
the surrounding Bronx rooftops 
to emphasize that the boys who 
lay it on the line look upon the 
baseball players as real human 
beings like themselves, not as 
automatic figures from out of 
agate box scores jumping 
around | on, strings. So. long, 
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Workers of Carolina 
Looked t 


By CLARA BODIAN | ee eS 


WHEN SPEAKING of heroines, 


particularly of the Negro people, . 


Moranda Smith comes to mind 
most vividly. 

She was beautiful, modest, un- 
assuming, courageous and inspira- 
tional. She gave strength to the 
people arond her in her daily en- 
deavors. 

Moranda Smith comes of South- 
ern sharecropper family. She was 
born in South Carolina, June 3, 
1915. While yet a child, she mov- 
ed with her family to the tobacco 
center of Winston-Salem, in North 
Carolina. 

While a tobacco worker, Moranda, 
Smith came to the forefront dur-| 
ing the struggle. 


In 1943, an elderly Negro work- 


er fell dead due t6 overwork, after 
the foreman refused to allow the' 
man te go home. This incident 
occurred in a Reynolds plant, in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

The thousands of women work- 
ers, shocked and angered, staged 
a spontaneous sitdown. This soen 
spread into a walkout. involving 
10,000 workers and shutting down 
all the Reynolds, Camels 

After a few days, the company 
agreed to meet with the workers 


committee. 
. 


da Smith 


demand the right to vote. 
MORANDA SMITH was the 


| Hirst woman to become the region- 


al director of a national union in 
the South. She drew around her a 
corps of active Negro women lead- 
ers. Together they helped to write 
a new chapter of labor history in 


the South. 
* 


Moranda Smith was active in the 
defense of civil rights and the free- 


F -. |dom movements of the Negro peo- 
“© 2 |ple. She had the courage to starid 


up at the IO convention in Port- 


a land and Boston and called upon 
a Ithe delegates to put up vigorous 


a fight for unity of Negro and white 


| workers. She pointed out the tricks 


MORANDA SMITH 


courageous spirit, she was chosen 
to serve on the union negotiating 
committee. | 

At first, the bosses tried to ig- 
nore her presence, but when she 
stood up and forcefully presented 
her arguments, the men leaders of 
the union demanded that the 
bosses’ representatives pay atten- 


IT WAS THEN that Local 22, 
of the Food, Tobaco and Agricul-| 
tural Workers Union was born ana 
later won election and bargaining 


rights with contracts form 1944 


tion. They said, “Address your re- 
marks to Sister Moranda Smith.” 
The number of Negro workers 


8,000. 


to 1947. 

In the course of the union's 
struggle, the workers, led in the 
main by Negro women, with Mor- 
anda Smith, a leading force, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating slave condi- 
tions and low pay. 


The first Negro Alderman in the 
South since the turn of the cen- 


tury was elected through the ex- 


ercise of these newly won rights. 

Moranda Smith was not only 
an inspiring o¢ganizer but an able 
teacher as well. She taught many 


The workers’ soon learned the’ 


workers classes on the know-how 


resorted to by the bosses to divide 
Negro and white workers. 
Moranda Smith had the abil- 
lity to listen and was eager to learn 
from the workers around her. 

She suffered from a weak heart. 
‘The Taft-Hartley law and jimcrow 
practices hastened her untimely 
death. 

* 


SHE TRAVELLED extensively 
throughout the South when union 
busting began and gave leader- 
ship to FTA locals. Rode all night 
on jimcrow busses and _ train 
coaches. 

No chance to rest before plung- 
ing into her day’s work of meet- 
ings and picket lines. 
| In 1950 she came back to Wins- 


registered rose from 163 to over ton-Salem and as a dynamic speak- 


ler and organizer, she tried to help 
win the Labor Board election of 
Local 22, but it was defeated. 


She died before reaching her 
35th birthday on April 13, 1950. 
Her spirit lives on in the work of 
countless Negro women in_ the 
South, and in the growing con- 
sciousnes of progressive men and 


meaning of a union. Because of|of registration, and led many work- women workers that Negro and 


mee et 
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Your Health 


Methods 


IT IS NOT HARD to find in 
any newspaper or periodical a 
reducing diet or several ads for 
reducing pills. Most of the diets 
are based on sound nutritional 
facts but one needs to be cauti- 
ous about the pills amd other 
medicines for reducing. 

With the majority of us who 
want to lose weight, the prob- 
lem is one losing only ten or 
15 pounds. However, there are — 


those who are 15 to 25 percent 
over their ideal weight in respect 
to their height. These men and 
woman constitute a: medical 
problem. 

In all cases of overweight 
more calories are taken into the 
body than are burred up by the 
energy system. In individuals of 
normal weight there is a good 
balance between intake — and 
energy output. Increased exer- 
cise .results in better appetite 
and more food is consumed. 

In people who have glandular 
disturbances, the food consumed 
is not used up in energy output 
and is stored as fat. The other 
obvious cause of obesity, is over- 
eating. Both of these causes can 


be treated by dietary restrictions. 
* 


FAT BECOMES a deterrent 
to good health in a number of 
ways. Fat people-are more eas- 
ily fatigued. Light exercise or 
work produces a strain in the 
heart and on respiration. Statist- 
ical studies appear to show an 
association between obesity and 
diabetes and hardening of the 
arteries. 

The aim of a good reducing 
regimen is to deplete fat with- 
out too much destruction of other 
body tissues. Doctors very often” 


> 


Of Reducing 


will put a person on a diet which 
restricts the fat and carbohydrate 
intake. People who want to lose 
a little weight can follow this 
type of diet by eliminating ali 
obvious fats and sugars such as 
cakes, candies and by cutting 
down on starches like bread, po- 
tatoes, beans, nuts, etc. The sugar 
institute ad that we need sugar 
in the diet is true. But we get 
enough sugar through natural 
foods like fruit and fruit’ juices 
without adding candy to our 
diets. 

There has been much discus- 
sion lately of the exclusive pro- 
tein diet. Thisiis not reeommend- 
ed because in addition to the 

body fat used ‘up, other essential 
tissues are destroyed. 


e 

THE BASIS of some of the 
medicinal reducers is a saline 
cathartic. This causes loss of 
weight through water elimin- 
ation. This looks good‘ on the 
scales but does nothing: for hody 
proportions. Moreover. it disturbs 
the body water balance. Other 
drugs accelerate ‘metabolism or 


increase the rate of burnthg up 
of the food eaten. Under the 


_ care of a doctor, this may not be 
too” dangerous... However, ‘one - 


should be aware that there is:a ° 

distinct danger to the heart and 

nervous system with the use of 
. the various drugs. © : 

. The ideal weight: loss should 
less than 10 pounds a mezth. No 
short cuts can be safely be made 
either through the use of chem- 
ical substances Or'vigorOus ex- 
ercise. Moderate reduction in 


weight by various:dietary. modi- | 


ations combined’ with exercise 
_is best. Fat accumulates slowly, 
it should! be fost slowly.- 


fi 
Is 


; Wee & : 
Moranda. Smith’s determined and ers’ groups to the courthouse to white unity must become a reality. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


white children. But the emolu- } 


ments of the “bi-racial” way of 
life outweighed for him the small 
potatoes of cultural advantage. 
No Negro, however, superior in 


education, would ever teach one | 


of North Carolina’s disadvant- 
aged white children. 

Even in Arkansas, whose At- 
torney General Thomas J. Gent- 
ry reported some steps toward 
intergation in two districts where 
there were only 49 Negro chil- 
dren, there were dim hopes far 
those counties where Negroes 
formed the majority or near ma- 
jority. Yet, in each case the 
school districts are autonomous 
and controlled by locally-elected 
trustees or board members. 

* 


SOME OF THE JUSTICES, 
considering the legal angles and 
the scope of their jurisdiction, 
showed perpiexity when con- 
fronted with what one southern 
representative called the “com- 
plex relationship of the parties.” 
The Justices are interested in 
settling just five cases, involv- 
ing a dozen or so '‘tigants, but 
they must be aware of the his- 
toric nature of the steps they 
may take for providing remedies, 
even on this narrow scale. It will 
provide a built-in assurance that 
Negroes in every county in the 
United States may sue and win 
cases against those who apply 


. the “separate but equal” doc- 


trine. In such a case the Deep 
South officials have threatened 
a fight reminiscent of the big 
ris¢ of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Whether the threat is empty 
or not, we can rest assured that 
the school cases are going to 
involve political questions of a 
higher order, questions which 
must comand the attention’ and 


action of the’small ‘dé’ democrats | 


of the nation. For they 'are- issues 
which will be beyond, the :power | 
‘of the: court. Siw wo > Pt eae ta 
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By JO LYNNE 


= 


By Federated Press 


WHICH FABRICS FOR 
CLOTHING? 

WOMEN all over the country 
were queried in a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey on 
their preferences for fabrics in 
clothing. An important question 
was which of her clothes a 
woman prefers made of cotton. 

Most women preferred cotton 
for aprons, house-dresses, sum- 
mer skirts, sleeveless blouses, 
shorts, summer slacks and ank- 
lets. About half said they pre- 
ferred cotton for summer street 
dresses and for short-sleeved 
blouses. A smaller number men- 
tioned acetate and rayon for 
these two garments. 

For most blouses except the 
sleeveless, nylon had a consider- 
able following. Nylon took fist 
place for slips. About two-thirds 
of the women said they preferred 
wool for winter skirts, and one- 
third chose it for winter street 
dresses. 

The dark “winter cottons” are 
popular for their good color, 
style and versatility of wear for 
différent seasons. They are also 
cared for more easily and cheaply 
than dresses that require dry- 
cleaning or special laundering. 

HANDY CLEANING 
STORAGE 


of time on 


Surveys spent 


housework show that cleaning , 


often takes a considerable slice 
of time, and indicate that both 
time and labor could be saved 
by more efficient organization, 
methods and utensils. 

A first step can be to have a 
convenient closet with utensils 
and cleaning supplies assembled 
near where they are most fre- 
quéntly used-and are easy to get 
out for use and to put away. 
Such a closet should be placed 
near where there is the most 
house traffic and which needs 
cleaning most often. 

In many homes this may be 
the kitchen. In others it may be 
the children’s playroom. In new 
homes the utility room may be 
the best place for the cleaning 
closet. Or perhaps the vacuum 
cleaner and _ dusting utensils 
should be stored near the living 
area of the house’ while brooms, 
mops, scrub brushes, and sup- 
plies are stored in or near the 
kitchen. | 

In two-story homes it saves 
endless steps to have cleaning 
equipment available upstairs as 
well as down. 

BEST TYPE OF CLOSET 

A wide shallow closet of the 
wardrobe type is more conveni- 
ent than the usual deep narrow 
broom closet. The closet should 
not be more than 20 inches 
deep, if all items are to be in 
easy reach and view. A tier of 
shelves in the center of -the 
back instead of a single high 
shelf makes supplies and small 
equipment easy to get at. 
The sides of the closet pro- 
vides ‘wall space to hang 
brooms, brushes, etc. The open- 
ing should be as wide as the 
closet. If the door ‘s firm and 
well made it provices space for 
broom, dustpan and dry mop. 

7 CHEESE PUFF 

- Here is a delicious light bread 
with cheese flavor to accompa- 
ny ‘soups or salads, late evening 
snacks, and Sunday suppers.’ 

22 cup lukewarm water 

"% cup shortening | 

- 1 cup shredded sharp cheese 

1 tbs. — 

‘% tsp. salt 

2 pkgs. yeast, compressed or 
dry 

2 eggs 


‘1% cups sifted flour 


" 1% tsp. dry mustard 


» Combine yeast and lukewarm 


» 55 issue 


we 
water. Cream shortening, beat 
eggs one at a time, and stir in 
cheese. Adil softened yeast and 
beat thoroughly. Sift dry in- 
gredients together and stir into 
mixture, a small amount at a 
time, beating well after each 
addition. Drop bater by tea- 
spoonfuls on greased baking 
sheets. Let rise until doubled, 
about 1 hour. Bake 10 minutes. 
in 375 oven. Makes about 5 
dozen. 


FREEZERS AND 
POWER FAILURES 


If you live in an area where 
there is any possidility of a 
power failure due to blizzards 
in the winter or summer thunder- 
storms, you will be wise to know 
what to do about your home 
freezer when the power goes off. 


First of all, keep your freezer 
fully loaded and cold, as a well 
packed freezer will hold the cold 
for about two days while a half- 
full freezer will not stay cold 
more than a day. The colder the 
food the longer it will stay 
frozen. 


A shutoff of only a few hours 
will not cause any damage but 
if power fails, try to find out 
how long it is likely to last. Dur- 
ing a shutoff it is important also 
to keep the freezer closed as 
much as possible. Opening it 
to find out whether food is get- 
ting soft is a mistake as it only 
lets in warmth. 

Know where you can get dry 
ice in an emergency as this will 
help keep food frozen and if 
there is a frozen food locker near 
you, try to arrange to store food 
there during a power shutoff. 


- LIKE MOTHER, LIKE 
DAUGHTER 


-Look-alike sun fashions for 
mother and daughter. Pattern 
8090 is in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20; Pattern 8091 is in sizes 
3; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 years. For each 
pattern send 35 cents in coin, 
your name, address, pattern) 
number and size to Federated 
Press, 1150 Ave. of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 36, N.Y. The 
latest issue of our pattern mag- 
azine contains dozens more 
smart, easy to sew styles for all 
ages. Send-25 cents for your 


copy of the spring and summer 


—_ 
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(Continued from Page 2) iThe company has been putting 
busting.” Addréssing a meeting|from 16 to 20 percent of its per- 
of striking phone local, Father|sonnel in the “supervisory” cate- 
Drolet said, “It is shocking to me!gory, which bars them from. the 
to read that our tax-supported'union. One of the issues the strik- 
_Schools have submitted to the!ing Communications Workers of 
monopoly by letting their students! America is raising in its fight on 
get mixed in such a despicable the entire Bell system is the high 
mess.” percentage designated as “super- 
: visors.” 

The powerful A.T.&T. monop- 
oly is making full use of its in- 
fluence on the press and other 
publicity sources to picture strik- 
ers as “saboteurs.” The usual 
breakdowns in services or the com- 
mon practice of hunters of taking 
shots at phone cables, is being 
played up in the press as strike 
“vandalism.” 

The main issue in the telephone 


; 


* 

THE SIX-WEEK strike of 25,- 
000 Louisville & Nashville non- 
operating workers also gained new | 
strength during the week as some 
10,000 operating workers of four 
unions joined their ranks “official- 
ly” on strike. Hitherto they re- 
frained from work by merely re- 
specting strike pickets. When sev- 
eral were fired for refusing to pass 
the lines, the Brotherhoods of 


Trainmen, Locomotive Firemen) |. 
and Enginemen, Railroad Yard.{Strike is the refusal of the Com- 


masters and Train Dispatchers de-|™Unications Werkers of America 
clared themselves on strike. to accept.a provision in the con- 

An indication of the public sup- tract barring “wildcat” strikes un- 
port for the 50,000 phone strikers ess the company agrees to pro- 
wae Guaemitile effort of the Bell vide for ultimate arbitration of 


company to get scabs. In Mem- grievances. : : 
phis, with 2,000 on strike and the; In the railroad strikes, while on 


government informer on the wit- 
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Stoolies in Scales 


By ROB F. HALL 


gives the federal courtroom on the third floor of t 


somnolent atmosphere conducive 
to the little catnaps with which 
old Squire Parish, a former justice 
of peace, and some of the other 
spectators indulge themselves. 
The principals in the drama, 
however, are increasingly alert. 
Junius Scales, 35-year-old native 
son of this city, the defendant, 
thoughtfully thumbs through the 
government exhibits intended to 
establish that he is a member of 
the Communist Party with “intent” 
to bring about the forcible over- 
throw of the government. His at- 
torney David Rein, soft-spoken, 
deliberate, listens intently to the 


ness stand, and makes notes for 


latest heavy figures on unemploy-,a proposal of a government medi- 
ment compensation (50,000 in the|ator, both sides agreed to. arbi-' 
state) and thousands more of un-|tration, the dispute continued 
counted farm workers, a scab re- deadlocked over the extent of the 
cruiting drive netted the company arbitrator’s authority. The union 
fewer than 100. is demanding the company pay 


. | 
The big source of strikebreak- the entire bill of the welfare plan. | 


his cross examination. District At- 
torney Edwin M. Stanley directs 
the examination of the current 
stoolpigeon, then confers in whis- 
pers with the serried ranks of gov- 
ernment attorneys from Washing- 


SCALES 
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Carolinians Gag at Paid 


Trial 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SPRING CAME late to the Piedmont this year and now, as if to make up for lost 
time, it is priming the mercury to raise it each day to a balmy, perspiring 85. All of which 
he post office building a sleepy, 


ment payroll, his agent John Laut- 
ner was admitting on the stand 
here, as a givernment witness 
against Scales, that he has an office 
in the Jiistice Department build- 
ing in Washingtor and is on the 


payroll at $6,500 a year and ex- 


penses. 7 
The Raleigh News and Observ- 


S . ee oe er, edited by New Dealer Jonathan 


Daniels, commented editorially 
that Lautner had given “exaggerat- 
ed public enemy testimony” and_ 


questioned whether his employ- 


ment by the Department was de- 
fensible. “Obviously, he would not 
be worth $125 a week in such a 


“= job—or five cents a year—if he did 
fone Not 
#5) <> with testimony useful to the De- 


come forward consistently 


paign to convict characters like 
Junius Scales.” The editorial said 
real questions of national security 


ers for the company are “super-}The company insists on paying |ton and FBI agents who constitute among the approximately 200/rise “when justice within — this 


visory” personnel from other areas. only half of it. | 


See ee eee 


(Continued from Page 4) ‘aspects of Eisenhower's foreign 
was playing golf in Augusta, Ga.,| policy and who are supporting the 
at the time) as another Abe Lin-|Lehman-Morse resolution for stay- 
coln. “Our hearts go out to Presi-jing out of Quemoy and Matsu. 
dent Eisenhower,’ declared Ray- 
burn, “as in the terrible loneliness 
that surrounds Presidents, he Eisenhower at the Rayburn din- 
wrestles with the problems of life}ner, though the content was not, 
and death that confront the na-}was considered something of an 
tion.” advance by political commenta- 
‘tors, and a reflection of the pro- 
found grass roots desire for peace, 
especially around the issue of 
Quemoy and Matsu. But the fail- 
ure to give voice to this grass roots 
desire indicates that the top 
Demos still seek to play the “bi-| 
partisan” game which enabled: 
Eisenhower to win in 1952 by por-' 
traying himself as a peace ad-| 
vocate. , 


As the nationally syndicated | 
columnist, 


| 


THAT THE TONE was largely | 


/ 
| 


' 
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FORMER PRESIDENT Truman 
whipped out one of his’ old give- 
‘em-hell speeches, but it was all 
sound and fury and had none of 
the content for which voters had 
been looking~after the nationwide 
speech the week before by Adlai 
Stevenson, in which the titular 
head of the party had called for 
staying out of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Instead, Truman restricted. him- 
self to a defense of his Adminis- Doris Fleeson, wrote 
trations foreign policy, which the after the Rayburn dinner: “Deme- 
people recal] as one which sent!crats at last have an issue cauti- 
GI's to Korea. ‘ously but lucidly expounded last! 

Stevenson himself, however, did;week by Steverison. It is that the 
not go as far at the Rayburn din-|mounting tensions in the Far East! 
ner as he did in his radio speech.|which produce the threat of war} 
His speech consisted of a general!can and must be resolved by crea-| 
call for raising the banner of so-'tive political means. On a free 
cial progress, civil freedom and{|nationwide hook-up with a show- 
peace. He said peace was “the!case full of their most glittering 
most urgent business of the Twen-|exhibits, it scarcely got the once 
tieth Century, the hydrogen age.” | over lightly.” 

Omitted from the speakers ros-| Miss Fleeson then. added: “As 
trum at the Rayburn dinner were matters stand, the Democratic 
such labor-backed Democrats as| pressures to fight and win the 
Senators Kefauver, Lehman and jelection next year are coming from 
Morse who have challenged some| the grass roots, not Washington.” 


Labor Pushes for $1.25 Minimum 


‘(Continued frem Page 2) | @ Even the $1.25 minimum 
“working with local, inter-union|would not bring the lowest paid 
committees,” “by petitioning city,workers along as far as the or- 
and town officials to adopt reso-|ganized workers have gone since 
lutions,” in addition to writing di-| 1959. | 
rectly to Congressmen and Sen-| ® The $1.25 minimum is nec- 
ators. In five states of the union’sjessary to chop down the “chisel- 
southwest region, ILGWU volun-|ers” among the. employers, and 
teers are appealing with petitions’ the runaway shop maniacs. 
directly to non-union workers in| @ A rise in the minimum to 
more than 10 garment centers to/$1.25 would contribute to the 
join in the campaign to bring the|purchasing power of the lowest 
minimum up. paid workers and thus help shore 
up the economy. 

Other union demands in the re- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act include: extending the cover- 
age from the 24 million now cov- 
ered to millions who should be 
covered, and raising the minimums 
in Puerto Rico. : 

Several of the union leaders who 
testified, among them Meany. and. 
Potofsky, presented elaborate  sta- 
tistics to show the contrast _ be- 
tween the minimum wage levels 
with various, family budgets that 


} 


| 
| 
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LABOR’S POSITION, as pre- 
sented by AFL and CIO spokes- 
man last week, can be summarized 
as follows: 

® The present 75 cent minimum 
was inadequate when it came into 
effect in January 1950. 

© The 90 cent minimum pro- 
posed by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration today is grossly inade- 
quate and would not take into ae- 
count either increases in. produc- 
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Mr. Dulles. If he thinks he heard 


his inquisitorial staff. spectators. | 
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country may be shaped on the 
basis of the testimony of the ex- 
pelled Communist who is now the 
regularly hired paid informer.” 
The . Journal]-Sentinel devoted 
all of page one of its Sunday edi- 
torial section to a review of Har- 
vey Matusows book, “False 
Witness.” The review deplored the 
“low moral ebb in the administra- 
tion of American justice.” It ex- 
pressed alarm that the professional 
informer is elevated “to the stature 
of a national hero” and warned 
that fundamental rights are being 
endangered by the use of such 


informers. 
* 


AS IF TO SALVAGE something 
for the prosecution, the Greeuis- 


boro Record rushed in’ to make a 


fine distinction between Lautner 


and the second government in- 


formant, a former hotel dick now 
practicing Jaw in Charlotte, a man 


‘named Ralpa Clontz. The latter 


was receiving only $450 a month 
and did not receive that princely 
salary. until he had won his spurs 


at 40 or 50 dollars a month on the 


second or third string FBI payroll, 
said the Record. Attributing 
Clontz’s motives to high patriotism 
the Record said, “Ralph Clontz is 
worth a hundred John Lautners.” 

The third stoolpigeon is Charles 
Benson Childs, who is working his 
way through the University of 
North Carolina with, according to 
his story, a mere hundred dollars 
a month and expenses from the 
FBI, The southern wage differen- 
tial, which produces a per ‘capita 
income for this state of $1,097 
compared with $1,709 for the 
U.S. as a whole, is apparently 
used in fixing rates for stoolpige- 
ons, too. eat 
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* | It is difficult to estimate public. 
THE AUDIENCE is on_ the sentiment around the trial. Junius | 
of welldressed, middle class citizens | figure, well liked by those who 
of this and surrounding small|/knoew him, and in both his appear- 
teen-age students from women's nothing in common with the sinist- 
college with their political science! er picture of a plotter and con- 
Here are a few workers in the ment stoolpigeons. But the organs 
audience but hardly any Negroes, of big business have done their 
branch has an observer attending ‘vision, the films, ‘and some preach- 
every day, but on no day have I ‘ers favored by Reynolds Tobacco 
“f a Communist is a foreign agent 
STUDENTS land an advocate of force and 
spectators here who, learning that 
(Continued from Page 2) ‘young Scales has never denied be- 
schools to the” Soviet Union. A any further proceedings are neces- 
Mississippi editor stated: “Let’s get sary. Obviously the young man is 
find we like each other.” The * 7 : 
Wayne Student Council stated:| BUT THERE IS one feature of: 
long stotd as defenders of free the grain of conservative people 
thought and of the free exchange here, including many who feel 
helped to alleviate the misunder- from “mighty good people” has 
and misconceptions which somehow gotten “tied up with the 
Fordham — student paper, “The kind of punishment. That feature 
Ram,” wrote: “ . the common is the governments use of profes- 
education is made invincibly clear;take more than good common 
ities and viewpoints are, permitted| North Carolina have in abundance 
to meet and interact.” The John like Americans everywhere—to re- 
quent editorial about the family|will testify as he is ordered. 
of man, said “One must know one’s! » It happened that the very day 
cause, dislike them.” telling Washington newsmen that. 
SO UNDER HEAVY pressure he was kicking the professional in- 
visas to the Soviet editors and the 
tour was arranged. Then came the 
fingerprints, wrecking evervthing. 
The people of the land of so- 
and will try again. The case of 
the student editors is strictly up to 


whole attentive. It consists mainly Scales is obviously a controversial | 
cities, and daily contingents of ance and life history having 
and history professors. ‘spirator painted by the govern- 
[ understand the NAACP local) job. The newspapers, radio, tele- 
observed more than three Negroes |Co., have taught the doctrine that 
‘violence. Thus I have listened to 
sending delegations from their ing a Communist, question why 
together and talk it over; we might guilty, they said. 
“The universities of the world have | this trial which seems to go against 
of ideas which ha’ in the past that this young man who comes 
brin out world tensions.” The wrong crowd” and deserves some | 
purpose of all who seek a higher sional informers. For it does not 
when young people of all national-|sense—which the good people of 
Hopkins student paper, in an elo-|alize that a man paid to testify| 
relatives before he can, with good|Attorney General Brownell was 
the State Department granted the|formers off the Justice Depart- 
cold war masterpiece of requiring 
cialism want friendship with us 
us. And here is some news for 
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anything before from the cam- 
puses on the question of denying 
the visas, he aint heard nothing 
yet. As the astounding news gets 
around the campuses that the 
anticipated role of hosts had been 
denied them by the State Depart- 


ment’s crude trick, American stu- 
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dents will once again show that 
they are very much on the side of 
world peace and friendship. Watch 
your favorite newspaper for the 
developing story, and we DO mean 
The Worker. 


Adlai Flying to Africa 
+. Adlai Stevenson has left New 
York by :plane for a business and 
sightseeing : tri 


The Jewish People’s Philhar- 
monic chorus, under the leader- 


- 


! 


tivity hey ieapeevement, in the’ 
: of the lowest paid , work- 


ithe government: itself has 


pared, : 


bests 


$14,°1955, at Town Hall.) i) .r 


rate its 32nd anniversary as well 
as the tercentenary of Jewish Life 
in the U. S. A. at its annual con- 
cert on Saturday evening,,, May 


| Jewish Chorus Sets Coneert 


Feature of the evening will be 
thhe world premiere of “The Bal- 


ship of Eugene Malek, will celeb-|lad of Asser Levy,” words by Yurt 


Suh], music by Paul Held. Solo- 
ists will be: Nadyne Brewer, sop- 
rano; and Edgar Mills, baritone. 
Eugene Kuzmiak, will be at the. 
plana, i. 2 sss | Lng 


| 
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all countries, excepting none. 
““What are our views upon 


and newspapers in any cotintry 
standing for the Soviets. 


Lenin Spoke for ‘Peace With U.S. 


. ee 


LENIN 


April 22 marks the 85th anniversary of the birth in 1870 of 
Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin, leader of the revolution which established 


the Soviet Union. 


As the Soviet Union’s first premier he laid down a policy of 


peace and trade with the United States. 


This has been the Soviet 


policy since that time. One of Lenin’s major statements of this policy 


was made in a telegram plus * 


Von Wiegand’s account of the 


‘interview 


foreign correspondent for the Hearst press, 35 years agu. 
“interview” 


to Karl H. Von Wiegand, 
Here is 
_as it appeared in the 


New York Journal of Feb. 21, 1920. 


By KARL H. VON WIEGAND 


Universal Service Staff Corre- 
spondent. Copyright, 1920, by 
Universal Service 

BERLIN, Feb. 21.—Soviet 
Russia is planning no military 
offensive against Poland, Ru- 
mania or any other country. Her 
main wish is to live in peace 
with all the world and to. re- 
establish healthy, normal trade 
conditions with Europe and 
America. 

She is ready to pay for the 
things she needs not only with 
gold, but with raw materials. 


WORLD CLAIMED 
FOR SOVIETS 


Nicolai Lenin, the Bolshe- 
vist premier, makes these state- 
ments in a long wireless com- 
munication to me, in answer to a 
series of direct questions I put 
to him a radio message. The 
important lengthy message I 
have just received from him 
amounts, therefore to a “wire- 
less interview, unique in the 
annals of journalism. 

Kir. Lenin makes the flat 

rediction” that the future be- 
ae to the Soviet system all 
over the world, but denied that 
the Soviet Government intends 


to bring this about by force of 


arms. 

Touching upon the deporta- 
tion of radicals by the United 
States, he says: 

“We are not afraid of reyo- 
lutionists. We are not afraid 
of any state or country. We 
welcome -any citizens whom 
America thinks dangerous, with 
the exception, of course, of 
criminals.” 

The Bolshevist chieftain’s mes- 
sage to me follows, in full: 
“Moscow, February 18. 
“Wiegand, Universal 

Berlin. ; 

“Do we intend to attack Po- 
land and Rumania? No. We 
have declared most emphatical. 
ly, in the name of the Council 
_ of the People’s Commissars and 
the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee, our peaceful 
intentions. 

- “It. is very much to be re: 
gretted that the French capital- 

istiC government .is i 


(and! | presumably ’ j Rw 


mania, too) to .attaek us, Theis 
TEES « 


Service, 


even mentioned by a number 


of American radios from Lyons. 

“You ask about “our plans in 
Asia. They are the same as in 
Europe: peaceful,’ neighborly 
life with all peoples; with the 
workers and peasants of all na- 
tions awakening to a new life— 
a life without exploiters, with- 
out pan-handlers, without capi- 
talists, without merchants. 

“The imperialist war of 1914- 
1918, the war of Anglo-French 
and Russian capitalist groups 
against Germanys capitalist 


.group for the partition of the 


world has awakened Asia and 
has strengthened there, as every- 
where else, the tendencies to- 
ward freedom, towards veace- 
ful labor and against possible 
wars in the future. 


RELATIONS WITH 
AMERICA 

“You ask me. ‘What would 
be the basis of veace between 
Russia and America?’ 

“My answer is: Let the 
American capitalists leave us 
alone. We shall not touch them. 
We are even ready to pay with 
gold for any machinery, tools, 
etc., useful to our transport and 
industries. We are ready to pay 


“not only with gold, but with 


raw materials, too. 
e ‘What \ are the obstacles to 
peace between Russia ‘and 


“America?” you ask. 


“None on our part; imperi- 
alism on the part of the Amer- 
ican as of the other nations’ 
capitalists, 

“As_to our view of the de- 
portation of Russian revolution- 
ists from America, we have re- 
ceived them. We are not afraid 
of revolutionists here in this 
country. As a matter of fact, 
we are not afraid of anybody, 
and if America is afraid of a 
few more hundred or thousand 
of its citizens, we are ready to 
begin negotiations with a view 
of receiving any citizens whom 
America thinks dangerous, with 
the exception of course, of crim- 
inals. 

“The -possibilities of an eco- 
nomic alliance between Russia 
and pg regarding which 
you ask me, “eres unfortunately 


not; great,. beca use 


me ate es oi 


not a.real.a 


the ,  Scheide- 


the Allied demand for the ex- 
tradition of the German alleged 
war culprits?’ 
speak seriously on this matter 
of war guilt, the guilty ones are 
the capitalists of all countries. 

“Hand us over all your Jand- 
lords owning more than a hun- 
dred hectares of land and the 
capitalists having a capital of 


“more than 100,000 francs (nomi- 


nally $20,000), and we shall ed- 
ucate them to useful labor and 

make them break with the 
shameful base and bloody role 
of exploiters and instigators of 
wars for the partition of colo- 
nies. Wars will then be abso- 
lutely impossible. 

““What would be the influ- 
ence of peace between Russia 
and the rest of the world upon 
the economic conditions in Eu- 
rope?’ you ask. 

“Exchange of machinery for 
corn, flax and other raw materi- 
als—I ask, can this be disadvan- 
tageous for Europe? Clearly, it 
cannot be anything but benefi- 
cial. 

“As to our opinion regarding 
the future development of the 
Soviets as a world force, the fu- 
ture belongs to the Soviet sys- 
tem all the world over. The 
facts have proved it. One. has 
only to count, say by quarterly 
periods, the growth in the num- 
ber of pamphlets, books, leaflets 


If we are to. 


“It cannot be otherwise. Once 
the workers of in the cities, the 
landless peasants and the jour- 
neymen in the villages as well 
as the small peasants cease to 
constitute the medium of exploi- 
tation; once this enormous major- 
ity of toilers has understood that 
the Soviets give the whole pow- 
er into their hands, releasing 
them from the yoke of landlords 
and capitalists—how could one 
prevent the victory of the Sov- 
iet system all over the world? 
I, for one, do not know of any 
means to prevent it. 

- “Has Russia yet to fear a coun- 
ter-revolution from wtihout? Un- 
fortunately, it has, because the 
capitalists are stupid, greedy 
. people. They made a series 
of such stupid, greedy attentpts 
at intervention that one has to 
fear repetitions until the work- 
ers and peasants of each coun- 
try thoroughly re-educate their 
capitalists. 

“Is Russia ready to enter busi- 
ness relations with America? Of 
course it is ready to do so, not 

only with America, but with 
every other country. 

“Peace with Esthonia, to 
which we have made enormous 
concessions, has proved our 
readiness to give, for the sake 
of business relations, even indus- 
trial concessions, 

“LENIN. a 


AUTOMATION 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“Second industrial Revolution” 
must not bring the wave of mis- 
ery that the industrial revolution 
based on steam power had 
brought. Reuther speaks of auto- 
mation as “the second phase” of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

How, then, do the leaders of 
the CIO square their welcome 
automation with what they des- 
cribe as its already apparent 


fruits? They have a two-fold ap- 


proach. 

First, they say it is possible 
through co-operation of govern- 
ment, industry and labor to deve- 
lop a program of “social engineer- 
ing” that would conform to the 
engineering of the technologists. 
They further accept the argu- 
ment of the automatists that 
automation is essential in the 
struggle between the “Commun- 
ist” and “free” world. Hence, 
they conclude, America should 
be able to show the world that 
it can solve the problems of 
automation without the influ- 
ence of class domination. 

Second, they propose a con- 
crete program. It includes the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage, a 
shorter workweek, stimulation of 
mass purchasing power through 
higher wages, higher .wage min- 
imums; expansion of new job 
opportunities through meeting 
the vast unmet peacetime needs 
of the peoplé; through legislation 
and government for retraining of 
displaced workers for new skills, 
and insuring them against hard- 
ship during the transition. 

e 

THE THEORY that the 
American capitalists can be in- 
duced to go “human’”— to forgo 
their break-neck drive for max- 
imum profits, abandon efforts to 
hog markets and expand mon- 


opolistic control, to make a mill-_ 


ion, or billion, while the mak- 
ing is good—is as naive as the 
the illusion of turning a_ lion 
into a lamb. It is an old theory, 
and there isn't an important ex- 
ample in American history to 
prove it is a realistic hope. Most 
labor leaders don’t really believe 
it because they themselves come 
up against the case-hardened 
hearts and hard-shelled heads of 
corporation executives, 

As for the concrete proposals 
advanced at the conference to 
meet the problems of automation 
—they can be the basis of a com- 
mon front for all labor. They are 


ang from technological changes 


lasting. protection |, | 
veeatgainst the threat the worker... we act now:'*?) + cael 
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DISCUSSION 


but under capitalism the worker 
has no alternative but to fight 
continually through every poli- 
tical and economic steps within 
reach. The alternative to fight- 
ing is degradation to the status 
of relief cases or worse. 


Only under a system in which 
the basic means of production 
are socially owned and controll- 
ed can the benefits of technuolog- 
ical advanees be socially en- 
joyed. That, however, takes us 
to a higher stage of social deve- 
lopment—a stage in which we 
truly could have an economy of 
abundance for ALL. That's so- 
cialism. It means the more that 
is produced, the more evervbody 
can have. A small clique of rich 
cannot control and hog the 
benefits. oe 


TRIBUNE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


world is now stepping in to bring 
these rulers to their senses. 

Can the United Nautions be 
made to work? The experience of| 
ten years, so full of deadlocks and | 
failures, is also a positive one. 
Last autumn’s debates on disarma-, 
ment which ended in unanimous 
agreement now open up the pros- | 
pect of a very important parley in 


Geneva this summer, on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. Disarma-| 


ment negotiations have been re- 
opened under the shadow of the’ 
hydrogen bomb and amidst a pres- 
sure from the whole of humanity, 
more alert to the horror of war) 
than Stalin expected. 

The decision to rearm west Ger- 
many was one of those acts which 
have hamstrung the UN and sharp-} 
en the tensions among the great 
powers. But there is still a pros- 
pect of nullifying, or at least. mini- 
mizing the dangers of it, if disarma- 
ment agreements are reached. 
These must, naturally, include not 
only the great powers but Ger- 
many, too. The neutralization of 
Germany is a key part in any for-| 
mula for disarmament. 


Will the tenth birthday. of the 
UN at last bring a return to its 
basic principles? Or is the quar- 
rel among the decisive powers 
: rink to be allowed to go to the|’ 


of disaster? These are the 
for all those who had such 
high hopes ten years ago, Those 


hopes were not unrealistic and to-|for 
Than we/dreaded disease.” 


day, we may be closer 


know to achieve * them, provided 


= Fer uP, 


| Reprinted ‘from the Ganadian Tribune). 
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SILICOSIS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


efits for silicosis. In most cases 
benefits of $25 to $30 a week are 
paid. In fifteen states there are no 
benefits for partial disability. In 21 
states there are limitations on sili- 
cosis-benefits that are not in effect 
for accidental injuries. And in 
Montana where the Anaconda Cop- 
| per Co. rules the roost, a worker 
‘must be resident ten years and 
completely - disabled to draw a 
miserly $60 a month benefit. 

| * 

RESEARCH Director Stern de- 
clared acidly that “the govern- 
ment has diagnosed the silicosis 
danger as cancerous—and has pre- 
‘scribed a corn-plastér.” 

The Mine-Mill union has _al- 
ways fought for local, state and 
federal action, Stern said, within 
the framework of these basic prin- 
‘ciples: 
| The only way to lick silicosis is 
to get rid of:the dust that causes 
‘it by engineering methods; 


The ultimate solution lies in the 
federal government meeting its 
responsibility for inspection, treat- 
ment and réhabilitation, and com- 
pensation. 

“We've known how to prevent 
silicosis by getting rid of the dust 
through proper ventilation, wet 
drilling and suppression of dust at 
the source,” he said. “Why do we- 
now have on even greater silicosis. 
problem than we had years ago?” 

He suggested the answer lies in 
the fact that in most states it is 
more profitable for mining com- 
panies to pay what few silicosis 
benelits survive the medical 
screening of mine deaths than to 
install adequate equipment for 
dust suppression. 

In Montana, where_the taxpayer 
public bears all, and Anaconda and 
other mining companies none of 
the cost o£ compensation, there is 
little economic incentive for de- 
cent preventive measures. In 
Canadd, where the cost to a com- 
pany of a silicotic may run to 
$18,000, there is more employer 
concern for prevention. 

A related cause of the increased 
silicosis danger is the “conspiracy 
of silence” in which federal agen- 
cies share responsibility, Stern 
‘charged. 

As recently as 1950 the U. S. 
Public Health Service claimed “we 
no longer have a silicosis problem.” 
| “The members of this union 
know silicosis is worse now than 
vears ago,” said Stern, “but you 
can’t find a figure in government 
statistics anywhere that tells the 
true. tory. 


» 


THE PANEL DISCUSSION, 
‘closed with delegates firing ques- 
tions, chiefly at Dr. Lewis. The 
‘burden of many ‘questions was: 
‘How do we get company doctors 
to admit the cause of a miners 
death is fundamentally silicosis? 

Dr. Lewis recommended the 
union seek a program of “rounded 
evaluation and diagnosis” to re- 
place the present inadequate X-ray 
tests. He suggested establishment 
of decent medical examiners’ sys- 
tems in the states, and working for 
the right to have “your own doc- 
tor’ attend all autopsies. 

Delegate Ray Lee of Butte 
‘Miners Local 1 was the last dele- 
igate to take the floor. A big man, 
ruddy of complexion, deliberate in 
speech, he is also a member of the 
Montana legislature. 

“I cant express myself strong id 
enough on this question, ” he sai 
‘My . father died of silicosis. 
have seen five of my se 
brothers die from silicosis. 

“I just can’t fight hard enoug® 
for workers subject to that 


His fellow delegates nodded in 
ete agréement. They ‘know’ 
4ivhat lie’ wad talking about." 
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ected TV and 
Movie Guide 


a. . April 23 


Junior sports Session (2) 8:30 
a.m. 

On the Carousel (2) 9 

All Star Catholic Charities Pro- 
gram (2) 10:30 

College Press 
11:30 

Big Top (2) Noon 

Movie: Daniel Boone (9) Noon 

Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55 


Movie: Pastor Hall (4) 2:30. 
Anti-Nazi. Good 


Movie: Ideal Hysband (Oscar| 
Wilde) (13) 2:30. Good 


Man of the Year—Boss Tweed 
1871 (4) 4 

Movie: Macbeth (9) 5:30. Orson 
Welles. Excellent. Also 7:30 and 
10. 

Six O'clock Report (2) 6 

Play: The Lady’s Game. Henry 
Fonda, host (4) 7 

Movie Museum (9) 7 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Square Dance Festival (4) 8. 
13,000 square dancers 

Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre—Danc- 
ing Dan’s Christmas (2) 10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

News, Sports (2) 11 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 

Movie: Undercover Agent (2) 
1953 British film 


TV 
Sunday, April 24 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 

Camera Three — Scenes: f rom 
Hamlet (2) 11:30 

NY Times Youth Forum 
Noon 

Spanish Family Hour (13) Noon 


Conference (7) 


Youth Wants To Know (4) 12:30: 


Learn To Draw (11) 12:30 


Baseball Hall of Fame—Monte. 


Irvin (9) 1:15 

Baseball: - Yankees-Boston 
1:55 

Dodgers-Giants (9) 2 


(11) 


Now and Then—Dr. Batxer (2), 


3. Gilbert & Sullivan 
- The ee eens 
Shows (2) 4:30 

Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 


Adventures—Museum of Natural. Is 


History (2) 5 
Movie: 
Welles (9) .5:30, 7 
Lucy Show (2) 6 
You Are There—The Rise of 
Hitler (2) 6:30 
Meet the Press (4) 6. Clement 
Attlee 
Movie Museum (9) 7 


1:30 and 10 . 


(5) 


] 
: 


| 


| 
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ing a 
WABC 8 


RADIO 
Saturday, April 23 


News. WCBS, WABC Noon 
Baseball: Yankees-Boston WINS 


(1:55 


Giants vs. Dodgers, WMCA, 


‘WMGM 1:55 


News, WCBS, WOR, WRCA 6 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Conversation WRCA 8 

Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 


RADIO 
Sunday, April 24 


As We See It—AFL Series 


'WABC Noon 


World News Roundup WRCA 


12:15 


Phila. Orchestra. Wagner and/|* 


Sibelius WCBS 12:30 | 
Opera—Thais by Massenet WOR’ 


1:30 


World Affairs Report WCBS 


-45 


Baseball: Yankees-Boston WINS 
WMCA, 


1:55 


Giants vs. 


‘Dodgers, 


WMGM 1:55 


Symphonette WCBS 2 

NY Philharomonic WCBS 2:30. 
Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 

Juntor Anthology WRCA 5:30 
Don Gardiner, news WABC 6 
Sunday Playhouse WCBS 6:30 


Youth Wants To Know WRCA| 
6:30 


Jack Benny WCBS 7 
Town Meeting: Are We Becom- 
Nation of Conformists? 


Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 


'WRCA 9 


UN «Story WOR 9:15 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 


MOVIES 


Marty, Sutton 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. | 
Guild 


Glass Slipper, Music Hall 
Wages of Fear (French) Paris 
Aida (Italian) World 

Stars of Russian Ballet (revival) 


Stanley 


Bread, Love & Dreams (Itali an)! 


from 26: Apollo 


Chaplin's Festival, 55th St. 


39 Steps and Pygmalion (Brit-: 
h) Beverely. 


‘moter & Lavender Hill Mob, Fri- 
Macbeth with Orson. Sat. 


Pro- 


Sun to Tues. 


Dial M For Murder and Viva 


‘Zapata, Greenwich, Sun. to Tues. 
of Happiness, | 


One 


Summer 


Little Carnegie (Swedish) 


Seven Deadly Sins  (Italian)' 


Heights. 


| 


Private Secretary—Ann Sothern, 
| 


(2) 7:30 


Kaleidoscope—Variety Show (4) 


7:30 
Play: The Windmill with James. 
Stewart (2) 9 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
Appointment with Adventure 
(2) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 


Movie: Two Westerns (NY TV 69 w 4: Ban. 6 Tuc 


debuts) (2) 11:15 
Movie: Frustration (4) 11:50. 
Swedish 


_ DRAMA 


Juno and Paycock, Greenwich 
Mews | 


Chekhov's Three Sisters. 4th St. 


‘The: atre (83 E. 4) near 2nd Av./ 


| 


Shaw‘s You Can 


Never Tell, 
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of raids. 
4 cents to 18% cents an hour, or 
17 cents average across-the-board. 
The first face-to-face meeting with 
the five-man Transit Authority was 
scheduled to be held Thursday, 
folowing a TWU charge against 
the TA of “bad faith” for sending 
‘a “powerless” ‘ sub-committee 
preliminary talks with union ofh- 
cials. a 

The transit werkers were de- 
scribed as being in “turmoil” over 
“the TA’s delaying tactics on wage 
negotiations’ by president Michael 
J. Quill of the TWU. There is a 
‘troubled and serious situation” 
in the subways, buses, barns and 
terminals, Quill warned, and added 
that if the Authority did not re- 
spond to the unions wage de- 
mands, “the union cannot assume 
the responsibility for the member- 


ship action that may follow.” 
* 


THERE IS ALSO unrest among. 
New York's transit workers over | 
the new sick leave rules. The State 


THE WEEK 


SEN. McCARTHY displayed 
at two news conference last week 
a $1,056 tax refund check from 
the U. S. treasury which he 


claimed clears him of the im- 
proper conduct charges voted by 
the Senate. Sen. Watkins (R- 
Utah), chairman of the special 
committee which recommended 
censure, commented bluntly, 
“He has not been purged of con- 
tempt of the Senate.” 


* 


NEWSPAPER publisher’ Her- 
man M. Greenspun of Las Vegas, 
N. M., has been acquitted of 
| charges that by editorials and 
articles in his paper he sought 
to incite the murder of Sen. 

McCarthy. In Sauk City, Wis., 
another anti-McCarthy publisher, 
Leroy. Gore, said the insurance 
company had canceled his auto 


| jnsurance. 


. 


IN ALLENTOWN, Ba., the 
Lehigh Valley Labor Herald 
criticized the Justice Department 

| 

Lex. | 
| Vegh String Quartet, Washing- 
ton-Irving H. S. Sat nite GR 3-1391 
Hazel Scott, pianist, Town Hall, 


‘Sat. 8:30 
| ART EXHIBITIONS | 


| 


| 
Maurice Becker one-man show, } 


|Provincetown Playhouse, Fri-Sat- ‘Art of Today Gallery, Great North-| 
Sun. 


| 
} 


Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 


Community Theatre. 436 W. “27, 


Fri and 


| 


Register ° 


Your Child N ow! 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


| ‘Sylvan Lake 
* 


’ Girls and Bovs ages: 6 to 16 | 
~8-week scason 
2 4, 6 and 8 weeks available | 


* 


water sports, aris and crafts, 


ein gin, dramatics, etc. 
* 


progressive Jewish en 
| vm weil: livin 7 7 


Full program of land and } 


A children’s camp ediitaine ) 


ysary Concert, Comegis Hall, Sat: |} 
night 3 


Theatre, 


Sat. 

Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse, 
Meet the People 1955, C. afe 
235 W:'46 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 


‘Golden 


Bus Stop, Music’ Box Theatre 
" MUSIC 
American -- Romanian Concert, 


The’ Pythian, Sat. night 


Morning Freiheit 33rd ensilineis 


Jazz a YMHA, 92nd & 


| 


|| Mulzac, Elizabeth Fulda. 


. | 4 atk a 
: ; wet fc, « i 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J.; TErhune 5-2160 | 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


APRIL 23-24: ART FAIR 
Exhibition and sale of works 


ing Charles . White, Capt. 


by prominent artists. includ- - | MM cee Children s Zoo, Bronx: 
Brooklyn : Children’s Museum, | 


Brooktn Ave ¢ & Park B ond 1] ht 


‘ern Hotel, 57th St. and 6th Ave. 
‘Open Fri. and Sat. Noon to 5. | 

Philip Evergood, ACA Gallery. | 
‘Through April 30 

Art Festival, Downtown Com- 
‘munity School, 235 E. 11. Sat. iad 
Sun. all day. Avery, Gwathemy, 
|Soyer, Gross, others. 

Family of Man, Photo Exhibit, | 
‘Museum of Modern Art 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 


Museum ‘of: City of New York, | 
5th Ave. at 103. Ethel Barrymore 
and Her: Career.. ‘Cries. of NY’! 


| 


‘New York. Sat.10 to 5; Sun 1 to 5. 
Free. | 
Natural Science Center, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 


Central Park W. & 79. 


Saturdays at Three, Henry St.: 
Playhouse, 466 Grand. Film Car-' 
toons, Sat. 3 p.m. 

Gilbert Hall of Science, Broad- 
way: & 25, Sat. 9:30 to 5:30. Free. 


TWU Launches 
Gains and Sick Leave Rights 


to 


IN CIVIL 


° Pp. of J. Under Fire 
° No Apologies te MeC 


| men 
urged to file a claim for a refund |. 


Page 1%: 


t for Wage 


NEW YORK CITY'S trarisit workers were engaged in a fight last week for wage 
increases, protection of sick leave rights, to save the 3rd Ave. El, and against the threat 
The CIO Transport Workers Union is demanding pay increases ranging from 


eee 


to the transit Rank and File Com- 


sare mittee, means a loss of 6 to 10. 


days pay a year, or the equivalent 
a wage cut of 4 cents an hour 


<a cs for every transit worker. 


/. viously opposing the measure. Gen. 


This bill was put over by the 


Pee Transit Authority which has com- 
plained 


that the workers are 
“abusing” their sick leave rights. 
The TWU leadership went along 
with the TA, on this; after pre- 


Hugh Casey, TA chairman, had 


e <= . previously told the union officials 
fF <p = the TA would withhold the dues 


check-off and cancel all wage talks 


Be ee unless the TWU joined in with the 


. * : : . | ~_* ? 

6 ya a 'ctnt ** . 7) ee ee eee a. a 

- et ee AF. SS” ‘ Oe ce 
SE aaa aaa 
; . e ¥ Pe * so, <x . Se ™ pen "« mS . - 
eet ne Noes RY 
ox “spietetey > x ss : Se “ anes 

+7. . 5 . 


Legislature edt in its final days 
a sick leave bill which, according 


LIBERTIES 


for its use of such informers 
as Harvey Matusow revealed 
himself to be in his confessional 
book, “False Witness.” Federal 
authorities “beat the bushes” 
looking for certain kinds of testi- 
mony, said the labor paper. 
“This sort of setup is a natural 
for the Matusows, the Crouches 
and Budenzes and others to 
whom testimony is a profession.” 
The Philadelphia Bulletin in an 
editorial entitkd | “Matusow’s 
Background,” also criticized the 
Justice Department for using 
Matusow-like witnesses. 


THE SUPREME COURT last 
week heard arguments by _at- 
torneys for the justice depart- 
ment and for Yale professor John 
P. Peteys in a now famous case 
involving the government's right 
to fier an employee on “security” 
grounds without due process of 
law. Peters lawyer, former as- 


sistant. attorney = Thur- | 


Arnold. _ stressed _ that 


mond 


Peters was never permitted to | 


know the name of his accuser 
(reportedly stool-pigeon Louis 
Budenz). 
* 

INTERNATIONAL Workers 
Order members who contributed 
to the fund for building a home 
at Ridgefield, Conn., for elderly 


and women are 


of their donations. Jerry Trauber, 
executive secretary of the [WO 
Policyholders Protectve Commit- 
mittee, said the ‘claims must be 
filed before May 20. For infor- 
mation, he suid, call at Room 
496, 80 E. 11 St., New York. 


THE SUBVERSIVE Activities 
Control Board has rejected a pe- 
tition of Attorney General Brow- 
nell to name the Ameriean Slav 
Congress as a “Communist front” 
| under the Mc@arran Act. By a 
3 to 1 ruling SACB held -that the 


organization is no longer in exist- 


| ence. 
watercolors of street vendors ot/_- 


alleged 


on the 


to abolish these 
“abuses’ to save money 
transit lines. 


The Rank and File Committee 
said that “the union leadership 
surrendered to this blackmail even 
though they knew that if they 
stood up and led the fight against 
the TA they would have the back- 


ing of every transit worker.” 
* 


TRANSIT WORKERS were set 
to send rank and file delegations 
to Albany April 23, to urge Gov. 
Harriman to veto the sick leave 
bill now on his desk. 

Meanwhile, transit workers have 
been demonstrating and _picket- 
ing at 148 St., 207 St. shops, Ave. 
X shop, East N. Y. bus shop, BMT 
Signal and other sections, and have 
voted to change the policy of the 
TWU executive board on this is- 


sue. 
* 


MEANWHILE, the problem of 
raiding has appeared to threaten 


ithe TWU position as sole collec- 


tive bargaining agent for the transit 
employes. ; 

Local 237 of the Teamsters, 
AFL, known as the Government 
Employes Local, has heey charged 
iby Quill with raiding activities 
among TWU members on the tran- 
sit lines. Leaflets have been re- 
portedly distributed and meetings 
held preliminary to a Teamster 
organizing camyraign in transit. 

The transit R & F Committee 
has denounced all splitting and 
raiding efforts, while defending the 
‘rignat of TWU members to have 
‘disagreements on policy questions 
‘with the leadership. The Rank 
land File is campaigning for a - 
“bigger, stronger and unitel 
TWU.” 


Classified Ads. 


APARTMENT r TO SHARE 


APARTMENT to share with @ vou ng ma ane 
Call all day Sat.,.Sun. AL 4- 7618. 


APARTMENT W AN TED ie 


YOUNG couple need 2-3-room apt _ Mane 
hattan. Box 16, The Worker. 


See 


| 


—_ I = — 


= Ee Se 


ae eee 


FOR SALE 
MODERN SALAD BOWLS — 10” x 6&’— 
$17.95. 12’? x 6'°—$22.50. Ebony or Ma- 
hogany. Spec. 50% off. Standard Brancs 
Dist., 143 4th Ave..(13 & 14 Sts.) GR 
3-7819. 1 hour free parking or 2 tokens, 
# 


FURNITURE FOR SALE —s_—-». 


USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. 
prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SERVICES ale 


(Painting ) 


Low 


— =~ | 


INTERIOR, exterior work. Houses our 
specialty. Beauty and durabilidy. Jaa 
Rosen—GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND 


ao 


STORAGE 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 

Vector Laboratories | 

217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Saled @ Installation ® Service 


—_- — 


BP oi night, j CULTS RINE thd 


teh DEP eae: 
RAY emits Geeehad eal mon) belaiaen) gas re ten ns sont vasat 


= 


- - — &- “——— © «atm £6 - *«* - 


MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


near Srd Ave. 
13 E, 7th. &t.. 


GR 7-2457 | 


=| mixes moving and pickup service, city, - 


country. notice. < plan ahead. 


UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6- 8060. 


MOVING, packing, storare, any time, 
any place, no job too small or too large. 
j Reasonably low rates, Call “Jay, CH 


3-3786. 


| FILM FACTS 
About a Country in the News! 
Arts @ Science .@ Music @ Newsreels 
e@ Authentic @ Unusual 
@ Interestinz @ Provocative 
: FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
For Schools ... Clubs . . . Meetings 
a “and Telev tsiom ch 
Avaliable "©XCLUSIVELY rou 
ASHER 


Short 
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“ALL-OUT to Union Sq. 
on the 29th! is the rallying, 
cry for New York's rank ant 
file trade unionists as the 


deadline date nears for next 


‘Friday's May Day Peace Rally. 

Enthusiasm for the May Day 
Rally is at peak point on the heels 
of labor’s victory in the fight for, 
Union Square. For a month city 
officials sought to lock out labor 
from the annual site of its May 
Day rallies—but the hard-hitting, 
never-let-up protest campaign led 
by the. Provisional Workers and 
People’s Committee for May Day 
1955 forced the Park Department 
to back down and grant New York 
unionists a Union Square 3-8 p.m. 
permit. 

Peace balloons, 
ners and streamers—all voicing the 
demands of labor for peace, jobs 
and constitutional liberties—will fill 
the historic old Square as prom- 
inent speakers from all walks of 
life, and rank and file trade union 
leaders address the assemblage. 


MORE than any other May Day 
rally in years, next Friday's meet 
is expected to attract an unusually 
large number of mothers and kid- 
dies—with a special children’s pro- 
gram planned to start at 4:30 p.m. 
featuring carousels, balloons, a 
children’s songfest, magic acts, etc. 

The heart of tae May Day Rally, | 
however, is planned to get rolling 
at 5 p.m. and it’s towards this that 
New York rank-and-filers are mobi- 
lizing in just about every indus- 
try in town, in the communities, 
and in their organizations. 

In the garment and fur markets, 
rank and file May Day committees 
are bending every effort to make 
May Day 1955 a memorable one— 
doigg full justice to the occasion of 


placards, ban- 


labors 70th Anniversary of Mav 


Day. and the 10th anniversary of | 


: t Danb 
THROUGHOUT the city rank! G8Y behind bars at Danbury, 


7 


FDR’s passing. 


and file unionists are distributing 
ing 50,000 May Day leaflets is- 
sued by the Provisional Commit- 
tee, which call for a return to the 
New Deal atmosphere of peace, 


| 
33rd Anniversary Concert 


of the 


MORNING 
FRETHEIT 


SAT., APRIL 23 


8 :30 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
57th Street & 7th Avenue 
ma 


PROGRAM: 


Jewish Young Folksingers 
and Orchestra 


Bob De Cormier, Conductor 
Sholem Aleichem Suite 
Nadine Brewer, Soprano. 


Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
Chorus 


Eugene Malek, © onductor 
| * 


PAUL NOVICK, Speaker 
Editor, Morning Freiheit 


Greetings by MICHAEL GOLD | 
} . | | 
Adm: $1.15-$1 :75-$2.30-$3.45 | 


Office. 


Tickets can be obtained at. Box 


‘l Political Prisoners OGontribution $1.00 


‘ " 
Pe, San 
: ‘3 


addition to the official May Day 


leaflet, rank and file groups are, 


issuing their own local feaflets. 
The youth, particularly, are ex- 
pected to provide one of the 
largest May Day representations. 
Labor Youth League this week 


greeted the Provisional Commit- 
tee’s plans for May Day, declar- 
ing that “May Day has a natural 
appeal for youth. Throughout the 


0 years in which this glorious 


workers and people’s holiday has 


been celebrated, the programs put 
forward have promoted the deep-)an end to McCarthyism, for full 


est desires and aspirations of the 
young generation.” 


'. And so it goes right down the 


line. Youth, furriers, garment 
workers, painters, electrical work- 
ers, nationality groups, commun- 


ity organizations, cultural work- 
| ers—trade unionists and_ individ- 
‘uals from every avenue of en- 
deavor—all are coming down the 
‘wire with an all-out enthusiasm 
‘geared toward making May Day 
at Union Square next Friday a 
‘day to remember! 

All Out to Union Square on 
the 29th! Raise your voice for 
world peace, for labor’s rights, for 


Negro rights and the kayo -of dis- 
crimination! 


Unionists to Honor Weinstock 


ON MAY 14, Louis Wein- 
stock will pass his 52nd_ birth- 


Conn. The Communist Party 
leader and one of New York's 
most loved trade unionists is the 
_victim of TWO frameups—the 
Smith Act, and an incredibly 
phony frameup conviction on a 
trumped-up perjury charge re- 
lating to the name of a previous 
May Day temporary committee. 
This May Day,-the thoughts 
of thousands of New Yorkers at 
Union Square will be with the- 
man who helped organize so 
many May Day rallies in previ- 
ous years. And on May I14, a 
52nd birthday party for Louis 
Weinstock will take place at 
Hungarian Hall in the Bronx. 
In the indomitable spirit of 
Louis Weinstock, attend the 
April 29 May Day Rally at Un- 
ion Square—and then plan to be 


at the birthday party in his hon- 
or at Hungarian Hall on Satur- 
day, May 14. 


STHE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Tuskegee Aided Salk 
® Leon Gilberts Reunited 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
researchers played an’ important 
role in the development of the 


NOW PLAYING 
Artkinos in. cplor 


“STARS OF THE RUSSIAN 
| BALLET” : 
STANLEY THEATRE 
7th Ave. bet. 41 & 42 Sis. 


— ee ee —_——-- - ——.» 


CELEBRATE MAY DAY 
@ Henor Pep Mindel 


| Sat., April 30—8 p.m. - 683 Allerton Av. 


' gi Gerson, speaker 
Musical program - - - Buffffet Supper 
Ausp: Bx, Committee for Freedom of 


Z _— -— eee —— = 


~-- —-- i eeeeeeneeemnetineneae 


folk 
- . works 
‘y Brown, Boh DeCormier, P 


lope 
ors. 


aah. 


People’s Aftists presents a Second Concert of 


_@ cg . ae ee 
American & Romanian Music 
A rich and stimulating, evening ot 
‘today, with: Nadyne Brewer, 


Sat., Apr. 23, 8:30 


The Pythian 
135 W. 70 St. 


Tickets: $1.15, 1.80, 2.30, (all 
seats reserved) at People’s 
Artists, 124 W. 21, WA 9-3907. 
' Mati & phone orders accepted. 


— = 


. ene- 
, Al Mogs, Pete Seeger, 
Simon, Jewish Young Folksing- — 


ss | 


Salk anti-polio vaccine, it was 
made known ast week. The 
George Washington Oarver 
Foundation of the Institute was 
the central source of HeLa cells 

which were essential in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the po- 
lio serum. The Tuskegee group 
of 25 scientists was headed by 
Dr. Thomas Brown and Mrs. 
Norma Guildford.. 


* 


THE CITY OF Baltimore 
and the state of Maryland both 
will file an appeal against a 
court decision ending segrega- 
tion in state and city-owned 
recreational facilities. The Court 
-of Appeals had ruled earlier this 


year that separate parks and 


playgrounds for Negroes are un- 
constitutional, City and state 


Officials who seek to keep their 
jimcrow institutions want a Su- 
preme Court hearing on the 
question. 

FORMER ARMY : lieutenant 

Leon Gilbert, once courtmartial- 
ed and gentenced to death for 

_a breach of Army regulations, 


v 


TCE 


——= by michael singer 


_ poiie queries swamp city hall 


THE McCARTHYITES were 


“set back in the 1955 session of 


the Legislature. They ~ didn’t 
get’ a single one of their pet 
bills through the Assembly or 
Senate—or past Gov. Harriman. 
The Governor last week vetoed 
a bill which would have barred 
“Communists”—meaning anyone 
who couldn’t measure up to a 
witchhunter’s yardstick—f r o m 
Serving on juries. Harriman 
used some technical change in 
the jury law scheduled in July 
as his reason for turning down 
the bill, rather than a forthright 
lambasting of this encroachment 
on the rights of American citi- 
zens. But the fact is that he 
said “No” to Assemblyman Wil- 
liam G. Giaccio, Democrat-Lib- 
eral, of Queens, who’s become 
one of the fair-haired boys of 
the snoop-and-smear crowd. 
Die-hard legislators were 
turned back in their attempts to 
put over an anti-Fifth Amend- 
ment bill giving employers the 
right to fire any workers inyok- 
ing this constitutional amend- 
ment; they were smothered in 
the Senate on a bill denying low- 
rent project tenancy to families 
on “subversive” lists; they. were 
beaten on the jury gag measure’ 
—and, of course, they failed to 
witchhunt Industrial Commis- 
sioner Lubin out of a job. 
THE CIO Transport Workers 
Union rank-and-file struggle to 
block impending demolition of 
the Third Ave. El is getting 
strong backing from Sen. Alfred 
E. Santangelo, East Harlem 
Democrat. The Senator co- 
sponsored with Sen. Joseph 
Marro a resolution in the last 
session to stop the Transit Au- 
thority from going ahead with 
its wrecking program. Since 
then he’s been hard at work 
lining up Wagner aides to see 
the folly of the so-called 
“economy plan which includes 
elimination of this important 


transit route. 
* 


NOTE TO City Councilman 
Philip Schupler: Did you know 
that the Council never officially 
received. your resolution intro- 
duced last week denouncing the 
State Department ouster of Ed- 
ward Corsi as immigration and 
refugee. consultant? You said 
you submitted it but it’s “dis- 
appeared.” What goes on? The 
resolution attacking the McCar- 
ran-Walter Law, charging that 
there is “still McCarthyism”. in 
“top levels” at Washington, pro- 
posing Council support -of Corsi, 
was reunited with his family 
after more than five years. Gil- 
bert’s death sentence was com- 
muted, to a prison sentence after 
a nation-wide campaign on his 
behalf by many organizations. 
His offense had been refusing 
to order his all-Negro command 
into what he considered.a death- 
trap during the Korean . war. 
Now on parole, Gilbert is work- 
ing in California. 

LOUISVILLE = defendants 
who aided a Negro veteran to 
purchase a home in a white: 
suburb of the city, have had 
their “sedition” trial postponed 
until November. Mrs. Ann 
Braden, one of the seven white 
defendants involved was to go 
on trial last week. Her husband, 
Carl, framed on the same charge 
and given a 15 year term is in 
jail, for lack of: $40,000 - bail 
which~he is unable to raise 
while he appeals the sentence. 
Eighty year old I. O. Ford, one 
of the defendants. was freed last 

week after six months in jail. 
because he was unable to raise 
$10,000 bail. The Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee ; syp-1, 


plied his bond. 


and blasting witchhunting “hys- 
teria”. is too important. to get 
this kind of political gobblede- 
gook treatment. 

* 

HEALTH COMMISSIONER 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner is being 
besieged by worried mothers 
writing, phoning and even wir- 
ing about the where, when and 
how in the Salk Vaccine issue. 
City Hall aides are also being 
swamped by inquiries as the 
continued delay and hit-or-miss 
distribution policy for mass in- 
neculation of the  antipolio 
Serum arouse mass fears that 
New York City’s children may 
not get the vaccine in time for 
the summer polio season. , 


* 


SOME LOCAL political lead- 
ers are worried that failure by 
the Wagner Administration to 
boldly tackle and swiftly organ- 
ize a fair and efficient innocula- 
tion system may dissipate the 
present “good will” toward the 
regime. “Just one polio fatality 
this summer,” said a prominent 
Democrat last week, following 
the City Council delay on a pro- 
posal to control serum supplies, 
“and I wouldn't give two cents 
for the future of a politician in 
this town. This issue is dyna- 
mite and we better stop horsin’ 


around.” 
* 


GOV. HARRIMAN’S reported 
decision to name a Moreland 
Act Commissioner to probe ex- 
cessive and wasteful Workmen’s 
Compensation costs is a victory 
for the State CIO which has 
long been urging sucha study. 
Labor contends that the inquiry 
will prove its charge that the 
big insurance companies are 
reaping a bonanza at the ex- 
pense of equitable payments 
to injured and disabled workers. 
That's why the present record 
$300,000,000 a year Compensa- 

. tion bill is really a cover-up for 
insurance profits, says Labor. 


hal On 


Manhattan 


CHILDREN’S Hootenanny—but we'll let 
the parents sing too. Gamies, songs, act- 
ing improvisation, refreshments. Sat. 2:30. 
Adm. 75c, parents 25c, group of 10—50c. 
Peoples Artists Studio 5, 124 W. 21 8t. 


SUNDAY 


SUNDAY FORUM—“Child Development: 
Lessons from Makarenko and Pavlov,” 
with William Karlson. Jefferson School, 
575 Sixth Ave. Sun. eve, 8:30 p.m. $1. 

SUNDAY EVE, 8:15 p.m. “Neurosis in 
the State Dept.’ Talk by Carl Marzani, 
politico-analyst, at ALP, 220 W. 80 St. 
Contr. 60c. 


Comi 

FREE hot dogs and caviar! Celebrate 
10th anniversary of historic meeting of 
Allied troops on the Elbe with Vets for 
Peace. Speaker: Almer Bendiner. Mon., 
April 25, 8:30 p.m. 77 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 

ALP, East._Bronx invites you-to their 
10th. Memorial Meeting of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Mon., April 25, 8:30 p.m. Hunts 
Point Palace, 163d St. Program recording 
of Roosevelt years 1998-1945. Adm. free. 

GARMENT WORKERS Open Forum. The 
AFL-CIO Merger. What it means to the 
Garment workers. Speaker: George Mor- 
ris, Wed., April 27, 6:30 p.m. Yugoslav 
Home, 405 W. 41 St: Adm. 496 at door. 
Ausp: Garment Freedom of Press Comm. 

WED., April 27, 8:30 p.m. open meet- 
ing. Bainbridge, Van Cortlandt Club, ALP, 
3230 Bainbridge Ave., Bronx. Karen Mor- 
ley - will speak on “ALP Program and 
Electoral Policy.”.- Come- and bring your 
friends. | 

1943-1955, 12th YEAR commemoration of 
the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, Brighton 
Center, 3200 Coney Isl. Ave. Sun. eve, 
May 1, 8 p.m. Brighton Chorus—Maurice 
Rauch, Cond. Speakers: Lester Blickstein, 
Abraham Bick. Adm. 175c. 

MAY DAY celebration. Dancing, enter- 
tainment, raffles drawing, free. refresh- 
ments. Sat., April 30, 9 p.m. Industrial 
Div. & Club Advance, LYL, 1239 Bedford 
Ave., nr. Fulton 8t., B’klyn. Don. $1, 
PREMIERE... New musical work at Ter- 


rT 


centenary celebration. “Ballad of. Asser 
Levi,’’ story of first Jewish American 
Citizen and Civil Rights fighter. Sung by 
Jewish Philharmonic Chorus, conductor— 
Eugene Malek. Sat. eve, May 14, 8 p.m. 
in Town Hall. Tickets at 189 2d Ave., 


2d ° ri: Variety of music plus soloists 


and -narrator. Tickets $1.20 te $2.40. 


